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I 


HE prevailing mood of the generation which was born in the reign 
| of Charles I and reached maturity at, or soon after, the Restoration 
was optimism in economic matters, tempered slightly but not pro- 
foundly by misgivings about the political future. This generation spoke 
with many voices and nearly all agreed that between the Restoration and 
the Revolution England had reached a new high level of prosperity and 
was within sight of a yet higher. The writings of Petty, King, Davenant, 
Locke, Child, North and Barbon clearly have their limitations as evidence 
of the material prosperity of the period. No one believes that the estimates 
of the national income and wealth made by Petty in 1665 and Gregory 
King in 1688 are anything more than reasonable guesses. But the accuracy 
of their estimates does not seem to matter as much as the story they tell. 
King, in making his analysis of the year 1688, must have been perfectly 
familiar with Petty’s figures for 1665; so that his raising of the national 
income by eight per cent. and the national wealth by twenty-three per cent. 
may be taken as an indication of the growth which an intelligent observer 
believed had taken place in twenty-three years.” 

Not all the expressions of optimism were as well grounded even as those 
of the political arithmeticians, who at least contrived quantitative evidence 
of a kind. Other writers based their hopefulness on what they saw rather 
than on what they calculated; but it cannot be said that for catching the 
mood of the period their evidence is any the worse for that. They looked 
for the tokens of capital investment in town buildings, farmhouses, 


1 This article is based on a paper read on 14 April 1951 at the annual 
conference of the Economic History Society at Oxford. 

2 Sir William Petty, ‘Verbum Sapienti’ in Economic Writings, ed. C. H. Hull, 
I, 105-8; Gregory King, ‘Natural and Political Observations upon the State and 
Condition of England’ in Two Tracts by Gregory King, ed. G. E. Barnett (Johns 
Hopkins Press), p. 32. 
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shipping, agricultural improvements and inclosures; and for a rising 
standard of living in the extravagances of Restoration England. For the 
most part they were well pleased with what they saw. _ 

This optimistic sentiment prompted first, an inquiry into the founda- 
tions of a prosperity which most people assumed to exist, and secondly, 
a search for the means whereby the wealth of England could be advanced 
yet further. The period opens with Fortrey’s tract, England’s Interest and . 
Improvement, a title indicative of a general disposition towards national 
advancement. ‘All of us’, wrote a pamphleteer in 1674, ‘should be 
endeavouring how they may do good in their generation and be beneficial 
to the publick.”! Much of the economic inquiry and propaganda of the 
time was directed towards the discovery and publication of the rules by 
which the potential wealth of England could be developed, and few denied 
that that potential existed. While there was certainly no agreement as to 
what these rules might be, there was nevertheless a fairly general drift 
towards economic freedom. This might be no more than special pleading, 
an easing of the shoe at a particular point where it pinched; but often it 
was something more. Few writers proposed to fasten more tightly the 
bands which still constricted the economy, while many sought to loosen 
them. Child drew up a whole programme of desirable economic freedoms ;? 
Fortrey, Petty and Barbon all contributed some idea or example;* and 
there is a thorough liberalism about Sir Dudley North’s contention that 
“We may labour to hedge in the Cuckow but in vain; for no People ever 
yet grew rich by Policies; it is Peace, Industry and Freedom that bring 
Trade and Wealth and nothing else’. No doubt the aim was a greater 
freedom within the framework of control, a greater number of exceptions 
to a general rule. But already the exceptions were multiplying so rapidly 
that the rule was in danger of disappearing altogether. The later seven- 
teenth-century conception of economic freedom was neither compre- 
hensive nor effective. But its growth and development illustrate the 
optimism and buoyancy of the period, while the search for improvements 
testifies to confidence in the future. 

In the explanations put forward for a prosperity which all but a few 
admitted, the writers of the time were less original than in their suggestions 
as to how that prosperity could be enhanced. Partly or wholly they 
ascribed it to trade, and more especially to foreign trade. Years earlier 


? Carew Reynell, ‘The True English Interest’ in Whitworth’s Scarce Tracts on 
Trade and Commerce, 1, 143. 

® Josiah Child, A New Discourse of Trade (4th edition), pp. 77-9. 

® Fortrey proposed free immigration (England’s Interest and Improvement (Johns 
Hopkins Press Reprints), p. 13); Petty proposed free trade between England 
and Ireland (Collected Writings, 1, 299); Barbon favoured the substitution of 
tariffs for absolute prohibitions (A Discourse of Trade (Johns Hopkins Press 
Reprints), pp. 35-7). 

* Discourses upon Trade (Johns Hopkins Press Reprints), p. 37. 

° For example, Petty in Economic Writings, 1, 295; Reynell in Whitworth’s 
Scarce Tracts, 1, 140-1; ‘Britannia Languens’ in A Select Collection of Early English 
Tracts on Commerce, ed. J. R. McCulloch, pp. 286-7. 
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it had been a commonplace that the normal way to enlarge the national 
wealth was by foreign trade.1 Now more emphasis was being placed on 
the development of natural resources, but foreign trade continued to hold 
its place in general estimation as the prime factor in a rising prosperity. 
When Gregory King estimated in 1688 the annual ‘superlucration’—the 
excess of national income over expenditure—he calculated that nearly 
three-quarters of it derived from foreign trade and only just over a quarter 
from inland trade and labour;? and in his famous grouping of the popula- 
tion of the country he singled out ‘greater merchants and traders by sea’ 
as the class which, with lords spiritual and temporal, contributed most 
per head to this annual superlucration.? In other words, foreign trade was 
still regarded as the quarter from which capital for investment was most 
likely to come. 

For an inquiry into investment, it is almost as important to indicate the 
mood of a period as it is to establish whether that mood was well-founded. 
There are indeed particular difficulties in the way of gauging the progress 
of material prosperity in the seventeenth century. Little has been dis- 
covered of either the short-term fluctuations or the long-term trends in 
industrial production. Since the obscurity is general, one easily accessible 
piece of evidence is perhaps worth mentioning, the granting of patents for 
inventions. It is of special interest in the history of investment, for in the 
closing years of the century several joint-stock companies were floated on 
the strength of such patents and little else. The number of patents issued 
may be no guide to the industrial progress which was actually achieved, 
but it may indicate expectations, since inventors may be presumed to 
market their creations at moments when it is likely that use will be made 
of them. In the last forty years of the seventeenth century two hundred 
and thirty-six patents for invention were issued; in the first forty years of 
the eighteenth century the number was substantially less, two hundred 
and four. Three years, 1691-3, yielded sixty-four patents, and it is not 
until some years after 1760 that the eighteenth century can show a greater 
triennial aggregate. It is true that some of the patents issued in the 
seventeenth century were of little industrial significance;> but most of 
them appear to have been intended as serious contributions to industrial 
development. Thirty were issued for inventions which were designed for 
- draining mines or for land reclamation, enterprises obviously calling for 
large sums of money. This single piece of evidence will not bear any 
weighty conclusions, but it seems at least arguable that industry, while not 
sharing the high level of promise and achievement enjoyed by overseas 
trade, felt some of the benefits of a bracing economic climate. 

1 Mun, Englana’s Treasure by Forraign Trade (Oxford Reprint), p. 5. 

2 “The Naval Trade of England, anno 1688’ in Two Tracts, p. 64. 

8 Tid: , -piigt- 

4 Titles of Patents of Invention, Chronologically Arranged, 1617-1852. 

5 As, for example, that for ‘a new sort of table to be played upon with balls 
to fitt into several small hollows, the same table made so mathematicall and 
equally placed and inlaid with chances of dice as may prevent all cheating 


thereat’. 
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More serious than our ignorance about industry is the uncertainty about 
land rents. Petyt, author of Britannia Languens and one of the few genuine 
jeremiahs of the period, convinced himself that a general fall in rents and 
values had taken place before 1680.1 In dramatic and picturesque phrases 
he diagnosed the ruin of yeomen and gentry at almost precisely the moment 
when, modern research suggests, it was about to begin.? Davenant, a more 
sober witness, allowed that certain rents had fallen but claimed that in 
aggregate they had increased.? This view is shared by other writers and 
is confirmed by recent inquiry. But it is exceedingly dangerous to 
generalize about a subject so little studied as land-ownership in the later 
seventeenth century, and it would be particularly dangerous to attempt 
any worth-while contrast between the comparative attractiveness of direct 
or indirect investment in land and investment in joint-stock companies. 
We cannot be confident that even a marked disparity between the yield of 
mortgages and the yield of the safest company stock would at this date 
have produced a significant flow of capital into one or other form of 
investment. 

Even though we have only imperfect statistics there is no analogous 
uncertainty about the general trend of England’s foreign trade. What 
evidence there is seems unmistakably to confirm the impressions of many 
contemporaries that the last forty years of the seventeenth century were 
an important period in the history of English commercial expansion. 
Comparing such figures as exist for the years immediately following the 
Restoration with the Inspector-General’s records beginning in 1696 (which 
at this date appear to be under- rather than over-valuations) it seems 
certain that a great increase in England’s foreign trade took place. Some 
writers gloried in this expansion; others deplored it as the harbinger of 
economic disintegration. But few denied it.® 


1 ‘Britannia Languens’ in A Select Collection of Early English Tracts on Commerce, 
ed. J. R. McCulloch, p. 283. 

PuIbIC. Pe 377: 

% ‘Discourses upon the Public Revenues and on Trade’ in Works, ed. Sir C. 
Whitworth, 1, 362. 

4 H. J. Habakkuk, ‘English Landownership’, in Econ. Hist. Rev. (1940), X, 2. 

* In 1662-3 London’s exports of goods of English production were valued at 
£2,022,812 (Brit. Mus., Add. MS. 36785). The average comparable figure for 
the years 1698-1701 was £3,576,888 (P.R.O., Customs, 3/3-5). No figures are 
yet available for the years before 1696 either of exports from out-ports or of 
re-exports, so that the picture is necessarily incomplete. As it is, the figures 
cited are open to at least two objections. First, the years 1698 to 1701 were 
years of good trade following a war. On the other hand, 1662 was also a year 
of good trade between two depressions; so the comparison is roughly between 
like and like. Secondly, the valuations in both cases are open to question. But 
Davenant, who was no mere amateur collector of statistics, was of the opinion 
that exports in 1662-3 were fairly valued. As for the Inspector-General’s 
valuations, a correlation has been made between those set by him on exports to 
Africa and the invoice rates of the African Company for the years 1698-1704. 
Unfortunately all commodities cannot be compared, the Company rating for 
example cloth by the piece, and the Inspector-General by weight. But, so far as 
it goes, the correlation shows that more often than not the Inspector-General’s 
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Another, and possibly more acceptable, indication of the prosperity of 
the period is to be found in the rate of interest. In 1625 the legal rate 
stood where Henry VIII had settled it—at ten per cent. In that year it 
was reduced to eight per cent. and in 1651 to six. No further reduction 
was made until 1714, but long before that date writers like Josiah Child 
were arguing that five per cent. or even less would be both beneficial and 
practicable.t Even pessimists like Petyt agreed that ‘there is now as much 
money to be let on good securities as there are securities, or rather more’ ;? 
but this was taken as evidence of a decline in the number of good securities 
rather than of an increase in the amount of capital seeking investment. 
At this date there was no conspicuous fixed-interest security the yield of 
which would indicate changes in the market rate of interest. Government 
borrowing did not give rules to the capital market as it did in the eighteenth 
century; instead it limped along two, three or four per cent. behind the 
private borrower.’ While the Government was paying eight or ten per cent., 
a money-lender in Somerset was charging six.4 After 1677 the Royal 
African Company was usually able to borrow at five per cent.; while the 
East India Company is said on one occasion to have borrowed at the 
unprecedented rate of three per cent., and still to have had difficulty in 
persuading creditors to accept repayment.® Such variations in rates can 
only in part be explained by differences in risk or in the term for which a 
loan was contracted. They were partly the product of an unorganized 
capital market in which the left hand seldom knew what the right was 
doing; so that it is only with reservations that we should speak of a rate of 
interest in the seventeenth century. 

The extended (and probably greatly extended) use of credit instruments 
was certainly a symptom of the general optimism. In 1698 Davenant 
estimated that the assignable instruments in circulation totalled £15 
millions and exceeded the coinage in the proportion of 5 to 4.6 If confidence 


rates were below those of the Company. Iron, for example, was rated by the 
Inspector-General at £13 per ton from 1700 to 1704. During that time the 
Company dispatched thirty-four consignments, three rated at £17 per ton, 
three at £16, three at £15. 10s., four at £15, six at £14, eight at £13. 10s. and 
seven at £13. In this particular instance the Company’s invoice rate represents 
the price at which it had itself bought the iron. 

1A Treatise Wherein is Demonstrated (1681), p. 4; A New Discourse of Trade 
(4th edition), pp. xxxiv—xxxv. 

2 A Select Collection of Early English Tracts on Commerce, ed. J. R. McCulloch, 


- 453- 

3 “Tf the legal rate were 10, his Majesty might probably give 13 or 14; so 
if interest be brought to 4 per cent. his Majesty in such cases as he now 
gives 10 must give but 6 or 7.’ (Child, A New Discourse of Trade, 4th edition, 
pp. 18-19.) 

4 List of debts owing to Richard Cabell of Brooke, Somerset, at his death in 
1671. Newman Archives, No. 222. I am indebted to Sir Ralph Newman, Bart., 
for permission to cite this manuscript. 

5 W. R. Scott, The Constitution and Finance of Joint Stock Companies to 1720, 
1,141. 

6 Works, 1, 362. 
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was reposed in securities of this kind, it is not surprising that issues of stock 
by companies whose reputation and prospects were at least as good as 
those of some of the bankers should have proved acceptable. 

The buoyancy of the period and the progress of material prosperity 
which on the whole may be said to have justified this mood do not seem 
to have been seriously affected by the crises which supervened. Between 
1665, and 1667 England experienced a series of disasters such as she had 
not known for three centuries. Losses by the Plague are incalculable, but 
the damage done by the Fire has been put at £10 millions.* This represents 
four per cent. of Petty’s estimate of the total national wealth; and one- 
sixth of that part of the national wealth which bore the brunt of the 
damage, houses, furniture and merchandise. Yet it is remarkable how 
rapidly recovery was effected. The bulk of private rebuilding took place 
within four to six years after the Fire, and nearly every house built was 
a capital improvement as well as a replacement. Since the loss was borne 
largely by the business community, foreign trade must have experienced 
a temporary setback. Yet in 1668/9 London’s exports were slightly 
higher than they had been in 1662/3.? 


II 


The flotation of a new joint-stock company in 1671 may be taken as a sign 
that recovery had been rapid and complete and that capital was again 
available for commercial investment. On 1o November in that year the 
Royal African Company launched an appeal for £100,000; on 11 December 
the books were closed, the stock having been over-subscribed by eleven 
per cent.? As it stands this was not a particularly remarkable achievement 
compared for instance to the subscription in three days of the £2 million 
public loan which the New East India Company floated in 1698.4 Never- 
theless, if the special circumstances unfavourable to investment in an 
African project are taken into account, it does suggest that capital was 
notably forthcoming. In the first place, an old, bankrupt African Company 
was still in existence as nominal proprietor of the trade which the new one 
hoped to enjoy. No legal machinery existed or was in the course of con- 
struction for its equitable liquidation, and the only course open was for its 
creditors and shareholders to be bought out by a new company. In the 
event nearly a third of the new capital was used for this purpose; and it 
is no encouragement to an investor to know that 6s. 8d. of every pound 
he puts up will be used for discharging obligations in which he is not 
concerned. Secondly, the failure of the earlier company had shown 


* T. F. Reddaway, The Rebuilding of London, p. 26. Compare Gregory King’s 
estimate of the loss from the Plague and Fire together in Two Tracts, ed. G. E. 
Barnett, p. 63. 

Brit. Mus., Add. MS. 36785. 

8 P.R.O., Treasury (Expired Commissions), 70, 100. The records of the 
African Company are hereinafter cited as P.R.O., T. 70. 

4 Scott, Joint Stock Companies, u, 166. 
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conclusively that the African trade was not necessarily a golden one. Losses 
of over £100,000 had been incurred, and amongst those who had been 
parted from their money were the King and Queen, the Duke of York, 
Prince Rupert, two princesses of the blood, three dukes, eight earls and 
seven barons; so that in certain influential quarters a new African venture 
probably did not commend itself. Much of the loss sustained had been 
due to the Second Dutch War in which the English had been all but 
expelled from Africa. Now in 1671 renewal of war with the Dutch was 
imminent, with every likelihood of history repeating itself in Africa. 
Finally, to complete the picture of the new company’s prospects as an 
investment, seven days after the subscription book was closed and before 
a penny of the capital had been called up, the Stop of the Exchequer was 
ordered and, according to Scott, the second of the major crises of the 
period began. 

None of these adverse circumstances appears to have deterred the 
investor in 1671. The stock was over-subscribed; the full sum was called 
up and promptly paid in;! and of two hundred original subscribers only ten 
defaulted their options, all but £500 being at once taken up by other 
investors. Neither the flotation of this company nor its subsequent financial 
history suggest that there was any serious difficulty about raising money 
even for a venture that was not too promising. In 1675 the share-capital 
proved insufficient for the trade to which the company was committed, 
and it was faced with the necessity of either issuing fresh stock or borrowing 
upon the security of its seal. Bonds, redeemable at par and bearing a fixed 
rate of interest, possessed a security such as could not be attributed to 
ordinary stock. They could therefore be issued at an interest-rate below 
that which holders of ordinary stock would expect to receive. The fact 
that it was possible to raise money by borrowing instead of issuing stock 
is indicative of a public confidence which the company was able to turn 
to its profit. Moreover, by confining its share-capital within narrow limits 
and trading on borrowed instead of subscribed money, a company could 
concentrate its profits upon a small number of investors; dividends would 
therefore be greater and the consequent high price of the stock would 
bring substantial capital gains to the lucky few. 

The bonds issued by seventeenth-century joint-stock companies were, 
as Scott said, ‘a striving towards the modern debenture’.? In origin they 
represented short-term loans repayable at three or six months or even at 
call. But, in conditions which favoured the borrower, they rapidly acquired 
some of the characteristics if not the name of long-term debts. Many 
bond-holders were content to prolong the term for which a loan had been 
originally made; others were prepared to accept new bonds as soon as 
their old ones matured; and if a creditor required payment it seldom 
proved difficult at this time to find someone else with whom a similar loan 
could be negotiated. Thus loans contracted for three or six months were 

1 The power to fine subscribers whose payments were overdue had only to be 


invoked twice. 
2 Foint Stock Companies, 1, 304. 
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carried over for eight, ten or twelve years or longer.1 By 1684 the African 
Company’s debt on bonds was about £100,000, very nearly the equivalent 
of its share-capital. Although this debt consisted of a large number of 
what were formally short-term obligations it had this essential charac- 
teristic of a long-term debt, that no provision had to be made or was made 
for the repayment of the whole or even a large part of the sum outstanding. 
In a capital market which was running in favour of the borrower it was 
not disadvantageous to negotiate loans which would come up at regular 
intervals for repayment or extension. The benefit could thus be taken of 
any fall in the rate of interest which might occur. In 1677 the African 
Company was able to convert the whole of its bonded debt, originally 
contracted at six per cent., to five, at which rate it remained, with the 
exception of a few months, until 1689.2 The ease with which this conversion 
was effected does not mean that the arguments of those who sought to 
lower the legal rate of interest were necessarily beside the point; clearly 
a powerful corporation with visible assets and useful friends could exploit 
the favourable conditions more fully than a private person. 

This company owed much of what success it achieved in these years to 
its ability to dictate to the capital market terms favourable to itself. The 
same easy conditions are perceptible in the history of its ordinary shares. 
In the first twenty years of its existence the company paid dividends 
totalling 1423 per cent., a fraction over seven per cent. per annum. By 
this token the market price of the stock should not have exceeded 130 or 
140; and if, as we must, we take into account the element of risk it should 
not have been much above par. Unfortunately very few quotations of this 
or any other stock have survived for the years before 1692; but those that 
exist suggest that it normally sold well above par. In the early 1680’s 
for instance the price was 245;° in January 1689, despite the political 
crisis, it was 191;* and in October 1691 it was the equivalent of 196.5 
Although such prices reduced the yield for new investors to a beggarly 
three or four per cent. per annum, even at the end of twenty years of 
modest dividends the stock still sold at up to 200. This low yield is 
especially important in view of the fact that dealings in the stock were 
brisk. In the five years ending in 1690, transfers totalled £95,000, the 
equivalent of nearly the whole stock. 

The finances of the East India Company in the same years suggest 
a similar and even more intensive pressure from investors, enabling that 


For example, Lady Pierpoint lent the Royal African Company £2,000 in 
1681. Interest was paid annually but the whole sum with additional loans 
subsequently contracted was still outstanding on 31 December 1694. Similarly 
Robert Richardson, senior, lent £200 on 31 October 1682 and a further £300 
on 1 November 1683; the whole sum was outstanding on 31 December 1688. 

® P.R.O., T. 70/77, fo. 31-v. Six per cent. had to be paid for a few months in 
1683 and 1684. 

® Scott, Joint Stock Companies, 1, 302. ’P.R.O., T. 70/101, fo. age 

® Whiston’s Merchants Weekly Remembrancer for 26 October 1691, Brit. Mus., 
Burney Collection, 14066. The price of the quadrupled stock was 49, or 196 
in terms of the original stock. 
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company to keep its issued stock small and to trade extensively on borrowed 
capital. In July 1685, for example, the company owed well over £500,000 
on its bonds,’ compared to a nominal share-capital of under three- 
quarters of a million. The rate at which it could borrow was at times so 
low as to have the positive disadvantage that even a temporary hardening 
of the market caused considerable embarrassment; as in 1682, when 
repayments had to be suspended for a few months. Although this was only 
a momentary setback, it underlined how much the success of the Restora- 
tion joint-stock company depended on a stable or falling rate of interest, 
and it foreshadowed the difficulties that would be encountered after 1689. 
As everyone knows, the dividends paid by the East India Company in these 
years were extremely large and the price of the stock soared. After the 
fashion of seventeenth-century joint-stocks the company was accustomed 
from time to time to calculate its net assets and to set a valuation upon 
£,100 of its stock, a relic of the days when investments had been periodically 
redeemable. In 1685 £100 of India stock was calculated to be worth £327 
sterling in terms of net assets.2 In that same year the market price 
fluctuated between 360 and 500,° so that the investor was setting a far 
higher valuation upon the stock than the company did itself. In the four 
years, 1685 to 1688, annual dividends of twenty-five per cent. were dis- 
tributed, and though we do not know for certain the price of the stock, 
the yield must have been under ten per cent., not a magnificent return on 
a holding of ordinary shares. 

The East India Company’s practice of trading on borrowed money did 
not escape the notice of would-be investors. One writer in 1680 complained 
that ‘although the stock be not near sufficient to manage even the present 
trade and therefore could admit of more depositums of money which would 
let in a greater number of people, the company to prevent the necessity 
of it do take up £400,000 or £500,000 at interest at five per cent. which 
by their dear sales at home yields them twenty or thirty per cent. or more’.4 
From one important point of view the history of the opposition to the 
East India Company is the story of attempts either to force the Company 
to make a fresh issue of stock at par or to found a venture with a very much 
larger share-capital.> In 1681 a new company was projected with a capital 
of £3 millions, eight times the then paid-up capital of the old company, 
and £1 million was actually subscribed before the venture was abandoned. 
The aim of the malcontents in the long struggle with the old company 
which began in 1689 was to depress the market price of India stock to 
a level low enough for a new issue to be made at par, and only when this 
failed did a rival promotion materialize. The subsequent fusion of the two 
companies shows clearly that what the malcontents wanted was not a new 


1 India Office Records, Home Miscellaneous, tv. 
2 Tbid. 
3 Scott, Joint Stock Companies, u, 178. 
4 ‘Britannia Languens’ in A Select Collection of Early English Tracts on Commerce, 
ed. J. R. McCulloch, p. 341. 
5 Scott, Joint Stock Companies, 1, 150-1. 
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company as such but a very much enlarged field of investment. Given the 
easy capital market and the political situation which obtained before 1689 
there was every likelihood that the old company could have held out. Its 
troubles really began when the war with France created a stringency in 
the capital market which made borrowing more difficult. 

The effects of the war which began in 1689 upon joint-stock investment 
are very striking. Reduced opportunities for the personal employment of 
capital in foreign trade at first induced an increase in the pressure of 
investors upon established trading companies. The years 1691 and 1692 
saw an activity in India, African and Hudson’s Bay stocks which was quite 
without precedent. The equivalent of the whole India stock was said at 
this time to be changing hands every two years.! Dealings in Hudson’s Bay 
stock (nominal capital £31,500) amounted to over £40,000 in 1691,” while 
the equivalent of nearly two-thirds of African stock was transferred in five 
weeks in June and July of the same year.? Large scrip dividends paid by 
the last two companies partly account for this activity;+ but they merely 
supplied the excuse for a stock market which was already overloaded with 
investible capital. When the likely length and consequences of the war 
became apparent the activity died away and capital was left, as it were, 
at a loose end. In the eighteenth century the third year of a war was the 
moment for a constriction of the capital market as the Government stepped 
in and compelled capital away from private investment into the public funds. 
Professor Ashton has shown that in that century technological progress 
marched more rapidly in times of peace.’ But this does not seem to be 
a golden rule. The slowing down of technological development in the wars 
of the eighteenth century was due to public borrowing; at the close of the 
seventeenth century loans to the Government still provided no satisfactory 
alternative investment, and when capital lost its preference for foreign 
trade, it fell back upon domestic projects. 1692 and 1693 were years of 
feverish activity by promoters of both inventions and companies, and 
altogether, between 1689 and 1695, the number of joint-stock companies in 
England increased from eleven to about a hundred, the increase being 
almost entirely in the field of domestic ventures.6 One good reason for 
this boom in company promotion was the coincidence of favourable 
market and political conditions. For the first time joint-stock ventures 
were coming into existence in large numbers without a charter from Crown 
or Parliament, based simply upon articles of association or a patent. Thus 
one of the chief obstacles to the creation of new opportunities for invest- 
ment was removed. 


* “An Account of Some Transactions’ in Somers’ Tracts (1813), x, 626. 

® Hudson’s Bay Company Archives, A. 43/2. 

3 P.R.O., T. 70/187-8. 

* The Hudson’s Bay Company paid a scrip dividend of 200% in September 
1690; the African Company paid 300% in July 1691. 

® The Industrial Revolution, pp. 90-1. 

® Scott, Joint Stock Companies, 1, 327. 
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‘The remainder of this article is given over to an attempt to ascertain from 
what quarter the pressure upon joint-stock investments was coming in the 
twenty years before 1692. In studying the ownership of this type of capital 
at this date, certain rather obvious facts ought to be kept in mind. The 
first and most important is the absence of limited liability. Since the 
deficiency is clearly a critical one it is necessary to glance for a moment 
at two arguments which have been advanced to suggest the existence of 
limited liability in the seventeenth century. The first (that of Scott) was 
based upon an Act of 1662 which he said ‘created a species of limited 
liability in favour of shareholders in the East India, African and Fishery 
Companies’.! In fact all that this act did was to confirm the exemption 
from bankruptcy procedure which persons outside certain statutorily 
defined occupations had previously been thought to enjoy.” It said nothing 
of debts incurred by companies and referred only to private debts con- 
tracted by persons who happened to be shareholders. Moreover a com- 
mission of bankruptcy was not the only way of proceeding against a debtor, 
so that the exemption was formal rather than of much practical value. 

The second suggestion put forward is that shareholders in companies 
incorporated by charter enjoyed at common law full limited liability as 
one of the privileges of incorporation.® Technically this may have been so, 
although a number of seventeenth-century joint-stock companies which 
acted as if they were incorporated had no charter and their right to be 
reckoned corporations by prescription is open to question. But even this 
technical limited liability was qualified by the power, exercised by certain 
companies and apparently possessed by all which did not specifically 
disclaim it, to make calls upon shareholders over and above their liability 
on unpaid stock. The Royal African Company, for example, made just 
such a call in 1705.5 More to the point, companies such as the Royal 
Adventurers, the Royal African and the Mines Adventurers did not 
behave, in their relations with their creditors, in such a way as to suggest 
that they were conscious of limited liability. Debts, for which shareholders 
who enjoyed limited liability would not have been responsible, were the 

1 Tbid., 1, 270. 

2 The Act in question was 13 and 14 Car. II, c. 24. The statute of 13 Eliz. 
c. 7 defined the classes subject to bankruptcy procedure as ‘any merchant or 
other person using or exercising the Trade of Merchandize, by way of Bargaining, 
Exchange, Rechange, Bartry, Chevisance, or otherwise in Gross or by Retail, 
or seeking his or her Trade or Living by Buying and Selling’. By 21 Jac. I, c. 19 
this definition was extended to include scriveners. In the case of Sir John 
Wolstenholme the Court of King’s Bench held that the mere act of participation 
in the East India Company’s stock brought a man into one of the above classes 
and thus rendered him subject to the law of bankruptcy. See Court Minutes of 
the East India Company, 1655-1659, pp. 76, 112, 114. This judgement was reversed 
by the Act of 1662. 

8 H. A. Shannon, ‘The Coming of Limited Liability’, in Economic History 
(1931), u, No. 6. 

4 C. A. Cooke, Corporation, Trust and Company, pp. 76-9. 

5 P.R.O., T. 70/102, 1 February 1705. 
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ruin of all these companies; the creditors of the Royal Adventurers, as we 
have already seen, had to be bought out by a new subscription, and an 
accommodation with the creditors of the other two was reached only after 
special legislation.? 

In the second place, the seventeenth-century joint-stock company was 
not, in the full, modern sense of the term, a public company, although its 
shares might be bought and sold with what appears to be a considerable 
degree of freedom. Companies could not control dealing in their stock, 
but they could and did control admission to the benefits of stock-owner- 
ship. All through the century the East India Company preserved the 
conception and practice of a freedom into which it was necessary for new 
members to enter in one of the four traditional ways, and it was entry into 
this freedom which confirmed the beneficial interest.2, By this means 
a company was able to exercise some control over its personnel, and the 
East India Company, for example, used its power to exclude foreigners 
from direct or beneficial participation in the stock.? Nor can it be said 
that an investor’s interest in his stock, even after he had been admitted to 
the freedom, was a perfect freehold. Several cases are on record where 
a shareholder was refused permission either to transfer his stock or to 
receive any dividends upon it, and both the East India and the African 
Companies were empowered by their charters to confiscate the holdings 
of persons indebted to them.* 

Thirdly, before 1690 facilities for buying and selling company stock 
appear to have been primitive. Although recognized brokers were in 
existence some years earlier,> the purchase and sale of stock probably 
remained very much a matter of the two parties concerned finding one 
another. A study of the transfers of India, African and Hudson’s Bay 
stocks makes it clear that jobbing, in the sense of buying with the object 
of reselling within a short time or vice versa, was a feature of the stock- 
market long before the Revolution.§ But it was jobbing of a primitive 

1 g Anne, c. 26; 10 Anne, c. 34. In 1710 the African Company was advised 
that it had the power to make a bill of sale of its assets to its creditors, but 
apparently it did not choose to risk so doing (P.R.O., T. 70/101, fos. 123r., 
123v.). Compare Somers’ Tracts (1813), x, 619, for Propositions put before 
Parliament by the Earl of Nottingham which would have made shareholders 
in the East India Company liable to make up from their own pockets any 
deficit between the net assets and the issued stock of the company. 

, ® Court Minutes of the East India Company, 1668-1670, p. 182; P.R.O., T. 70/76, 
0. 4V. 

2 Court Minutes, 1668-1670, pp. 3, 6, 93. 

* Court Minutes, 1660-1663, p. 320; 1664-1667, pp. 11, 130, 133; 1668-1670, 
PP. 71, 163. P.R.O., T. 70/77, fos. 34r., 43V-, 490., 771. 

James Whiston in his Merchants Weekly Remembrancer for 23 May 1681 adver- 
tised himself as willing to sell both India and African stocks. Since he was certainly 
not a registered holder of the latter he must have been acting as a broker. 

° For example, Joseph Hearne appears in the East India Company’s Minute 
Book as the purchaser of £1650 of India stock on 28 March 1683. On 2 April 
following he appears as vendor of £1050. Altogether in 1683 he bought 


£20,350 of India stock in twenty-six lots and sold £12,000 in twenty-six lots. 
He sold a large part of the balance in January 1684. 
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kind. Men like Robert Woolley, Abraham Dolins, Joseph Hearne and 
John Bull, who bought and sold stocks with remarkable freedom, were 
merchants or brokers who jobbed as a sideline. Their business was as yet 
neither organized nor centred upon a known place. In the absence of 
professional jobbers always ready to buy and sell on their own terms, the 
price at which stock changed hands must often have remained secret and 
the margin left for individual bargaining was probably wide.? All transfers 
had to be registered in the company’s books and signed by both parties. 
Since proxies were permitted only in very special cases, this would 
normally entail attendance in London. Thus, while dealings in the stocks 
were large, they tended (before 1690 anyway) to be confined mainly to 
those investors who were in touch with commercial intelligence and 
personalities. 

Finally, throughout the century investment in joint-stock ordinary 
shares remained more or less of a gamble. In the years after the Restora- 
tion, when India stock was progressing towards the status of a respectable 
and secure investment, heavy capital gains and losses could still be made 
in a matter of weeks or even days. In 1683 the arrival of bad news from 
the East sent India stock down by a hundred points in three days;? and in 
1685 the margin between the maximum and minimum prices recorded in 
the year was at least a hundred and forty. Thus, while many investors 
were content to hold through all the fluctuations in a company’s fortunes, 
there were opportunities for the speculator who played for capital gains 
rather than for steady dividends. 

Together these factors help to explain the insignificant part played by 
the really small investor who in the twentieth century holds a large part of 
the capital of many public companies. A recent analysis of the ownership 
of the capital of leading British companies in 1942 defined the small 
investment as £500 or less.? This definition, with appropriate adjustment 
for changed values, would show practically no small investments in the 
seventeenth century: though splinter holdings of £150 or under may be 
numerically considerable, in aggregate they amount to only a very 
small fraction of the capital of the leading companies.* In the analysis 
which follows the small investment has been defined as £300 and under, 
the medium as over £300 and under £2,000, and the large as £2,000 and 
over. 

Taking the African Company first, it is clear that the medium-sized 
investments formed the backbone of the stock. It is notable, however, that 
the small-investment group steadily increased both its numbers and its 
aggregate holding, while the large investment was conspicuous mainly by 
its absence. Even at the height of the boom of 1691, immediately prior 


1 The practice of putting up stock for auction, usual in the early part of the 
century, appears to have been discontinued. 

2 A Young Squire of the Seventeenth Century, ed. J. C. Jeaffreson, 1, 53. 

8 Hargreaves Parkinson, Ownership of Industry, p. 22. 

4 In April 1675 there were eighty-six holdings of India stock of £150 or less. 
In aggregate they accounted for less than 2} per cent. of the whole stock. 
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to a scrip dividend of three hundred per cent., the large-investment group 
can hardly be said to have held a significant portion of the stock. By 
contrast, the distribution of India stock bears out contemporary allegations 
that it was falling more and more into the hands of large investors. The 
distribution of the stock in 1691 shows the clear and growing dominance 
of the large-investment group, a trend which was continued in the next 
two years. These calculations are based on nominal values; since India 
stock was normally above, and frequently well above, par, the number of 
holdings worth less than £300 must have been very small indeed. 


Classification of stock by size of holdings 
1. East INDIA COMPANY 


Per- Per- Per- 


No. of centage No. of centage No. of centage 
hol- Stock held oftotal hol- Stock held oftotal hol- Stock held of total 


Size of holding dings April 1675 stock dings April 1691 stock dings April 1693 stock 
£300 and under 226 £43,135 1-7-1430 £25,513 34 153 £27,464 3°8 
£301 to £1,999 +=. 291 £209,625 56-7 230 @©£197,430 26-6 212 £175,425 238 
£2,000 andover 30 £117,131 31°6 94 £516,839 70°0 84 £536,893 72°4 

547 £369,891 100° 467 £739,782 1000 449 £739,782 100°0 


2. Royat AFRICAN COMPANY 


Per- Per- Per- 
No. of centage No. of centage No. of centage 
’ hol- Stock held oftotal hol- Stock held oftotal hol- Stock held of total 
Size of holdings dings April 1675 stock dings Sept. 1688 stock dings July 1691 stock 
£300 and under 37 £6,500 58 73 £13,650 12°2 88 £16,250 146 
£301 to£1,999 154 £96,000 865 126 £87,150 785 119 £79,250 714 
£2,000 and over 3 £8,600 7°97 4 £10,300 9°3 6 £15,600 14°0 
194 £111,100 1000 203 £111,100 1000 213 £111,100 1000 


3. BANK OF ENGLAND 


. : No. of Stock held Percentage of 
Size of holdings holdings July 1694 total stock 
£300 and under 561 £92,550 Y Ey 
£301 to £1,999 778 £530,350 44°2 
£2,000 and over 170 £577,100 48°1 

1,509 £1,200,000 100°0 


Notgs. A. The analysis of the East Indian and African Companies is based on nominal values of paid-u 
stock. Quotations of these stocks are too few and irregular to attempt a classification based on market value: 
The analysis of Bank stock is based on the original subscription, of which one-quarter was paid up. 


B. In 1682 the East India Company doubled the capital considered pai pi 
‘forgave’ stockholders the 50% of their stock which had not ihe called up and itd bapa 9 aay a 
credited with £2,000. But, while this artificially increased the number of persons whose holdings are reckoné 
large, it should not be allowed to obscure the genuine increase. Thus before the doubling, in 1675, 55°2% « 
the stock was owned by persons holding £1,000 or more, while in 1691, 70% of the stock was owned b H 
holding £2,000 or more. — 


Scott was inclined to disbelieve rumours about the magnitude of indivi- 
dual holdings in India stock and doubted if even Josiah Child’s was as 
much as £30,000.1 In fact in April 1691 Child owned over £50,000 of 


1 Joint Stock Companies, 1, 153. 
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India stock and was by no means the only very large investor.t Altogether 
there were eight giant holdings of more than £10,000; between them they 
accounted for more than a quarter of the whole stock. Full-blooded 
capitalists, they neither tried to conceal nor were in any way ashamed of 
the fact that they dominated the company. In a memorandum delivered 
to Parliament in 1692, it was claimed that neither ‘the Company, nor 
peradventure, any great business in the world did ever thrive where some 
one or two men, or very few, did not arrive at so much reputation. . .as 
to be able to moderate the councils of the commonwealth or society. So 
it now is in the Netherlands East India Company, and so it was ever in the 
English East India Company, except for the first seven years after the last 
change; in which seven years the stock and the company’s affairs dwindled 
away almost to nothing’.? The great investor was not only a reality and 
a necessity but also a positive benefit since, continued the Memorandum, 
‘He that expects all satisfaction to arise from the profit of his own stock 
is tied with the two great cords which do almost the whole business of the 
world, viz. Reward by the profit of his own great stock, and fear of great 
loss if his own stock should miscarry by ill conduct’.® 

This readiness to purchase control over companies was not exercised 
indiscriminately. Before the Revolution it is probably safe to say that no 
one person or group of persons succeeded in obtaining, or even aspired to, 
dominion over a number of companies. The total paid-up capital 
(£481,491. 55.) of the three leading foreign trading companies, the East 
India, African and Hudson’s Bay, was in 1675 distributed amongst about 
700 persons, the average holding being about £700. In a business 
community as small as that of seventeenth-century London and with joint- 
stock investment opportunities as restricted as they then were, it was 
inevitable that some shareholders would be interested in more than one 
company. Yet in 1675 only a quarter of those who invested in African 
stock were also concerned in the East India Company and they owned no 
more than one-seventh of its capital. Eleven members of the African 
Company held one-third of the stock of the Hudson’s Bay Company, but 
no one, not even the greatest City magnate, was concerned in all three 
companies at this date. The inference suggested is that the smaller investor 
normally concentrated on his fancy, while the larger investor, instead of 
dividing his stake-money equally, backed the favourite heavily with a 
small or medium-sized saving bet on the outsider.* 

From the table it will be seen that the main difference in the market’s 
estimation of the East Indian and African Companies is to be found in the 

1 Child (£51,150), Sir Thomas Cooke (£40,850), Sir James Edwards 
deceased (£15,500), Sir Joseph Hearne (£12,938. 6s. 8d.), Richard Hutchinson 
senior (£13,950), Sir William Langhorn (£18,200), Sir John Moore 
(£25,009. 10s.), Sir Jeremy Sambrooke (£17,750). From a list in India Office 
Records, Home Miscellaneous, 1. 

2 Somers’ Tracts, x, 627. 

8 Ibid., pp. 622-3. 

4 For example, Josiah Child in 1675 held £12,000 of India stock and £1,000 
of African. 
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attitude of the large investor. That he existed, and that he was prepared 
to plunge is clear from the distribution of both India and Bank of England 
stocks. Although the Bank was a new type of venture with a future that 
was far from assured, the large investor was conspicuous from the first." 
The poor prospects and only moderate success of the African Company 
were also reflected in the growth in the aggregate holdings of smaller 
investors who picked up the crumbs as they were discarded from the rich 
man’s table. A propensity to invest appears to have existed at all levels. 
Where the prospects of a company were good the large investor was ready 
to plunge. Where they were uncertain the rich man held off altogether 
or risked only a medium-sized investment. But his abstention left not 
a vacuum but a vacancy which tended to be filled from below.? Given 
a wider field of investment than that which existed in the later seventeenth 
century the African Company would probably have had difficulty in 
raising all the capital it required, and its stock would hardly have been 
cried up to 200. As it was, it had merely to call upon a relatively greater 
number of investors than companies whose prospects were better. 

An examination of the ownership of the African Company’s capital 
confirms the expectation that holders of ordinary shares would be drawn 
for the most part from classes which could afford a speculative edge to 
their investments. While many companies will be found to include a con- 
tingent of politicians, men of affairs, courtiers, hangers-on, lawyers, civil 
servants and country gentlemen, the part they played in the management 
of the African Company and the aggregate capital they held were not 
large. In April 1675 African stock was in the hands of one hundred and 
ninety-four persons, the great majority of whom were London business 
men. It had its quota of public figures; four of the five members of the 
Cabal were original beneficiaries of the charter of 1672. But Clifford 
withdrew in 1674, Shaftesbury in 1677, Arlington in 1679 and Buckingham 
in 1681, and no one of comparable calibre came in to replace them. The 
total stock in the hands of such notables in 1675 was no more than £7,500 
and nearly half of this was held by one man, the Duke of York, whose 
hobby the African Company was. Adding in the stock held by courtiers, 
lawyers, widows, provincial aristocrats, esquires and gentlemen, every- 
one in fact who would be prima facie unlikely to invest personally 
in a business enterprise, it appears that about one-fifth of the stock is 
accounted for. 

There remained the business men. Without going beyond the con- 
temporary connotation of the term ‘merchant’—whatever that was—it is 
clear that this class was strongly entrenched in the stock. Of the one 
hundred and ninety-four shareholders, seventy appear in the London 
directory of merchants of 1677; in aggregate they account for about 
£40,000 of the capital. Of two hundred original subscribers to the stock, 


1 I am grateful to Mr C. Ehrlich for valuable assistance in connexion with 
Bank stock. 

* An especially large number of small shareholders seem to have entered the 
African Company in the years 1685-8. 
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forty-eight were practising Levant merchants, and in 1675 over a quarter 
of the nominal capital was in the hands of active members of that company. 
Other smaller groups of overseas traders who were prominent in African 
stock were the Baltic and West Indian merchants, most of whom may be 
taken as members of Gregory King’s class of ‘greater merchants and 
traders by sea’. If we add in to this group the London wholesalers who 
dealt in cloth and other commodities for export, it appears that at least 
two-thirds and possibly more of the stock is accounted for. Clearly City 
men dominate the Company, and amongst them the most numerous and 
prominent were the overseas trading merchants. 

The City man of the seventeenth century was of course nearly as vague 
a figure as his counterpart in the twentieth who is ‘something in the City’. 
He could be a wholesaler, a banker, one of many sorts of broker, a revenue 
farmer, a ship-owner, or an overseas merchant specializing in trade to one 
of a dozen countries; or he could combine several of these functions. 
Knowledge of the period is not yet great enough to attempt a classification 
of the owners of joint-stock capital along these lines. However, it is possible 
to say that in the case of the African Company a large part of the stock 
was in the hands of the top layer, rather than the middle or lower layers, 
of City society; men of aldermanic status or only just below it. Fifteen 
of the Lord Mayors, twenty-five of the Sheriffs and fifty-three of the 
Aldermen of the City of London who took office between the Restoration 
and the Revolution were at some time concerned in the African stock; 
while fifteen of the City’s members of Parliament elected between 1681 
and 1702 were, or had been, shareholders.? 

The impression left by this inquiry into the ownership of the African 
Company’s stock is somewhat different from the general one conveyed by 
Scott, who stressed the part which the joint-stock company played in 
mobilizing capital which might otherwise have had difficulty in finding 
its way into trade or industry.’ In the case of the African Company the 
flow of capital from the land or the Court to trade was more spectacular 
than substantial. The main current was rather from overseas trades, such 
as the Baltic and the Levant, in which private merchants were more or 
less free to employ their capital as they chose, to a trade in which the 
advantages of corporate organization appeared to be decisive.* In this 
particular instance the joint-stock company, far from promoting the 
economic well-being of the country, was drawing capital away from trades 
in which profits might have been made towards a trade in which the risks 
were great and the ultimate loss almost complete. 


1 Names of active Levant merchants are taken from records of payments of 
impositions upon goods exported to and imported from Turkey in P.R.O., 
S.P. 105/166. 

2 A. B. Beaven, Aldermen of the City of London. 

3 Foint Stock Companies, 1, 442. 

4 It was no accident that merchants trading to North-Eastern Europe should 
have been interested in the African Company; one of the principal exports to 
Africa was Swedish iron. 
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Much remains to be done before it will be possible to say how far these 
conclusions apply to companies other than the African. They certainly are 
not equally valid for the contemporary East India Company. Although it 
is clear that at all times those who bought India stock at the top of a boom 
stood to lose anything up to a quarter or a half of their outlay, it enjoyed 
and deserved a reputation for greater security than the African. A tentative 
scrutiny of the shareholders in this company partly confirms contemporary 
complaints that some of the share-capital was passing out of the hands of 
‘mere merchants’. In 1691 there were fifty-six women concerned in the 
stock, twice as many as in 1675. Of the four hundred and sixty-seven 
shareholders in 1691, sixty-seven were beyond the reach of the denuncia- 
tions of the opposition—they were dead men and women whose holdings 
were allowed to sleep peacefully, sometimes for years. Despite the very 
large turnover in the stock, one-third of the shareholders in 1691 had been 
concerned in the company sixteen years earlier. All these signs suggest 
the approach of the gilt-edge. Nevertheless, while the number of investors 
from outside the business community was increasing, the bulk of the 
capital was probably throughout the century in the hands of City men. 
All the giant holdings of £10,000 and upwards and the majority of all 
holdings of £1,000 and above were owned by merchants, bankers and 
traders. The ordinary shares of joint-stock companies attracted, for the 
most part, venture capital which a century or more earlier might have gone 
into land speculation; their appeal was still mainly to those who wished to 
enlarge their fortunes rather than to those who wished merely to keep their 
estates intact. 

The bonds, by means of which both the East India and African 
Companies raised so much of their trading capital, were in a different 
category. As non-speculative, fixed-yield, redeemable securities, unlikely 
to depreciate, they commended themselves to persons not familiar with 
the wayward habits of the embryo stock-market. They were clearly thought 
to be especially suitable for women investors. Thus, while women held no 
more than two to four per cent. of India stock, they held nearly twenty 
per cent. of India bonds in 1685. Trustee holdings also were very much 
larger in bonds than in ordinary shares, and there were even a few 
institutional investors—rare in the seventeenth century—such as the 
Draper’s Company. Similarly, while women held only one per cent. of 
African stock in 1675, they took up one-fifth of all the bonds which that 
company issued between 1675 and 1681. In this way the joint-stock 
company may be said to have provided some outlet for capital which 
would otherwise have been forced into traditional channels of investment. 

In looking at the joint-stock company between 1660 and 1690 we have 
been examining an institution which was still in process of development. 
In several respects the African Company which was chartered in 1672 was 
less gild-like and more suggestive of a modern company than the con- 
temporary East India Company with its longer traditions. As in so many 
other connexions, the Revolution of 1688 seems to begin a new chapter in 
the history of the joint-stock company. 
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In the 16g0’s, and more especially after 1700, a new situation developed. 
In the first place, many more companies were competing for the available 
capital; without proper supervision their rivalry led to sharp practice and 
abuse. Secondly, heavy taxation and Government borrowing must 
ultimately have reduced the capital available for private enterprise. 
Nevertheless, the general feature of the years before 1690, an abundance 
of investible capital, remained. On and off for more than forty years 
before the South Sea Bubble the pressure upon available investment 
outlets was maintained and intensified. It was the same propensity to 
invest that the Government was able to turn to good account, and it was 
on the same tide of optimism that the National Debt put to sea and 
floated to success. 
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THE ELIZABETHAN ARISTOCRACY— 
A RESTATEMENT 


By LAWRENCE STONE 


I 
[i attack by Mr Trevor-Roper! upon my interpretation of the 


financial situation of the Elizabethan aristocracy consists of three 

elements: a guerrilla attack, carried on in text and footnotes, upon 
my accuracy on points of detail; a criticism of my treatment of the 
Recognizances for Debt; and a rejection of the whole concept of a grave 
decline in aristocratic fortunes. It is this third element, that seriously 
affects our understanding of the Elizabethan social structure, which is the 
most arresting of Mr Trevor-Roper’s suggestions and which must first be 
examined before moving on to a discussion of the points of detail. 

In the first place, doubt is cast upon both the significance and the extent 
of mounting debt. It is argued (pp. 284, 297) that borrowing at 10% was 
the course of prudence and that creditors were beneficial blood-donors to 
the peerage. The bandying of ‘philosophies’ and moral judgements upon 
the activities of early capitalists is irrelevant to academic studies, but with 
interest rates at 10% and security excellent, it is hardly surprising that 
Sir John Spencer, with two earls and seven lords on his books, and Thomas 
Sutton, with £40,000 out on bond, were two of the richest men in early 
Jacobean London. Nor was the legal 10° always the end of the fruits 
that lending brought, even supposing that the debtor did not eventually 
find his property extended, mortgaged or sold. Loans were all short-term, 
for a period of two or three years at the most, and renewal does not seem 
always to have been the automatic act that Mr Trevor-Roper supposes. 
The humble, such as Sir William Catesby, might find the interest deducted 
from the capital at source, while even the great Earl of Rutland was giving 
an extra 3 % or so in the form of plate for renewal of loans.? These practices 
were probably not widespread, but at all events the general opinion of the 
‘prudent’ was that of the Earl of Shrewsbury: ‘debtts will eate into your 
state lyke a moth in your garment’; or of Lord Eure: debt ‘like a Cankar 
hath eaten into the marrowe of my estate’. The typical contemporary 
comment was that of Thomas Habington: ‘debte, which, (as a snowball 
rowlinge down Malverne’s hyll gatherethe greatnes) increased so with 
huge vsery, as for discharge theareof [the land] was sould’. Those who 

Econ. Hist. Rev. (1951), 2nd Ser., m1, 279-98. 

> H. M. CG. Salis. MSS., v, pp. 362-3; H.M.C. Rutland MSS., rv, pp. 416-18. 

® E. Lodge, Illustrations of British History (1791), 1, p. 157; P.R.O., S.P. Dom. 
James I, 47/97; T. Habington, Survey of Worcestershire (ed. J. Amphlett, 1893-9), 
I, p. 329; in his preface Habington explains that he undertook his book ‘ because 
it was obiected by one that our countie conteygned few gentellmen of antiquity’ 
(op. cit. 1, p. 34). 
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sold land wholesale merely to maintain ever greater extravagance, such 
as the Earl of Oxford or Lord Berkeley, were clearly acting with the 
utmost folly. On the other hand, Mr Trevor-Roper’s solution of allowing 
the debts to pile up was theoretically indefensible and practically dis- 
astrous. The results of such a policy were the calamities that so nearly 
overtook the Temples of Stowe.! Thus, when in the early years of James I 
- the Earl of Bedford was trying to improve his situation by sale of land, the 
Privy Council wrote on behalf of the King to Lord Russell of Thornhaugh, 
the heir presumptive, urging him to permit a strictly limited sale. They 
stressed the need for speed, owing to the danger ‘that the long disputation 
uppon the sale may increase the burthen of debts and interest hanging 
upon the Earl’s estate’.? The cause of this anxiety lies in the very large 
difference between the return obtainable from capital by lending at 
interest, and that obtainable by purchase of land. The accepted theoretical 
norm in Elizabethan calculations of the price of land seems to have been 
20 years’ purchase, meaning a return of 5°% on capital, whereas the 
interest rate was 10%. Because of this difference, it was very important 
to keep the total debt below about 2 years’ net landed income. When it 
rose above this level, as it often did, it was the course of prudence to reduce 
its magnitude. Thus a man owing £100 paid £10 a year interest. By 
selling land bringing £5 per annum net rent he would, at 20 years’ 
purchase, raise £100 and so be able to pay off his debt. As a result of this 
transaction he would have reduced his net rental by £5 but increased his 
net disposable income by precisely the same amount. Sale of land for this 
purpose was deliberately made, after careful calculation, by the mother of 
the third Earl of Devonshire after 1628, the Earl of Leicester in his will 
in 1588, the Earl of Huntingdon in about 1592; the Earl of Arundel in 
1589 and the Earl of Bedford in 1641.3 The most striking case is that of the 
Marquis of Winchester who, in the early 1570’s, sold land said to be worth 
£600 a year in order to raise a fund, £10,000 of which trustees lent out at 
10 % interest, the profit going to pay a huge debt to the Crown.‘ It was 
realized that it was by getting out of land and into the money-lending 
business that the quickest return on capital would be secured. 

On the strength of his strictures upon the use of Recognizances for Debt 
and ignoring the massive secondary evidence, Mr Trevor-Roper discounts 


1 E. F. Gay, ‘The Temples of Stowe’ (Huntington Library Quarterly, 1, 11). 

2 P.R.O., $.P. Dom. James I, 26/33; cf. also the Earl of Arundel’s Early 
Stuart policy (M. A. Tierney, History of Arundel (1834), U, pp. 507-8). 

3 T. Pomfret, Life of Christian, Countess of Devonshire (1685), pp. 30-2; 
A. Collins, Sydney Papers (1746), 1, p. 72; T. Carte, History of England (1755), 
Iv, p. 41 n. 3; B. M. Egerton MSS. 2074, f. 88; G. Scott Thomson, Life in 
a Noble Household, p. 66. The cardinal importance of the subsequent fall in the 
rate of interest in governing the advisability of selling land to redeem debt is 
well brought out in Earl Fitzwilliam’s letter to the Duke of Devonshire in 1845 
(D. Spring, ‘The English landed estate in the age of coal and iron: 1830-1880’, 
JF. Econ. Hist. (1951), XI, p. 17). 

4 P.R.O., S.P. Dom. Eliz., 110/30, 148/18; Hatfield House, Salis. MSS., 


146, f. 26-30 
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the extent of the indebtedness of the Elizabethan peerage. He challenges 
claims for the widespread nature of the mortgage, without providing any 
substantiating evidence, except from the practices of Thomas Sutton. 
I was wrong to say that mortgage was the ‘commonest’ form of security, 
but common it undoubtedly was, evidence of its use being already to hand 
in the case of twenty-seven Elizabethan peers. To cite a very extreme Case, 
at one stage Lord Mountjoy is alleged to have mortgaged his whole estate 
except £5 per annum. 

My estimate of the landed income of the late Elizabethan peers was an 
average of £2,000 to £3,000 per annum, nor has subsequent research 
modified such a conclusion. The gross rental of a handful such as the 
Earls of Northumberland and Derby, and probably the Earl of Bedford 
and Lord Burghley, may have been nearer £4,000 to £5,000, but the net 
rental was in most cases very substantially less, for example, £3,070 gross 
and £2,346 net for Lord Cobham in 1595.2 Debt, on the other hand, must 
include liabilities for jointures, dowries, and the provision for younger sons, 
factors whose significance has since been brought out by Professor 
Habakkuk. Together with sums due to the Crown, these total liabilities 
in most of the cases of which we have record tended at one time or another 
to rise above two years’ income, reaching well over ten in the cases of the 
Earls of Leicester and Essex on the grand scale, and Lord Vaux on the 
small. When this situation occurred some reduction was necessary and 


1 P.R.O., S.P. Dom. Eliz., 189/1. : 

2 Salis. MSS, Private and Estate MSS., Accounts 5/4. 

8 A few instances are based on statements by the victims, though all are 
believed from other evidence to be fairly reliable. It is not claimed that all these © 
debts bore interest, those to the Crown being usually interest-free. But in all 
cases of which we have detailed record, it is found that large debts to the Crown 
are accompanied by large debts at interest to individuals: 

1574 Earl of Oxford (B. M. Ward, Seventeenth Earl of Oxford, p. 92). 

1580 Marquis of Winchester (S.P. Dom. Eliz., 148/18). 

1585 Earl of Bedford (Salis. MSS., 146, f. 57, 85; Woburn MSS.). 

1585 Earl of Arundel (Econ. Hist. Rev. (1948), Xv, p. 43). 

1587 Lord Grey of Wilton (H.M.C. Salis. MSS., m, p. 264; Salis. MSS., 141, 
f. 349). 

c. 1580-90 Earl of Huntingdon (H.M.C. Middleton MSS., p. 587; H.M.C. 
Salis. MSS. mm, p. 274; B.M. Harl. MSS., 4774, f. 139; 3881, f. 53). 

1588 Earl of Leicester (Econ. Hist. Rev. (1948), Xv, p. 42). 

1588 Lord ae eae d’Eresby (G. Bertie, Five Generations of a Loyal House, 
pp. 527-8). 

¢. 1590-1600 Earl of Essex (E. M. Tenison, Elizabethan England, vim, p. 308; 

H.M.C. Salis. MSS. vu, pp. 283, 375; x, p. 348). 

1598 Lord Sandys (Salis. MSS. 186, f. 139; S.P. Dom. Eliz., 269/51-2). 

1601 Earl of Rutland (H.M.C. Salis. MSS., x1, pp. 141-2, 231). 

1601 Earl of Southampton (S.P. Dom. Eliz., 278/132). 

c. see Lord Lumley (E. Milner, Records of the Lumleys (1904), pp. 68-9, 82, 
339). 

1603 Lord Cobham (Salis. MSS. 145, f. go-9; P.R.O. Exchequer, Declared 
Accts., Pipe Office, 412; S.P. Dom. James I, 12/79). 

1612 Lord Vaux (B.M. Lansdowne MSS., 153/27). 

There are at least as many peers again for whom there is strong evidence, in 

addition to Recognizances for Debt, for believing that they were in a similar 

situation. 
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the selling of land was only one of a series of drastic remedies. The best 
solution was the sale of movables, when, as in the cases of the Earls of Sussex 
and Leicester, they were very substantial.! Failing this, there was the con- 
veyance in trust of a substantial part of the lands for the purpose of paying 
off the debt. To do this, the holder of the title was obliged to reduce his 
living standards, either by going to live quietly abroad, by retiring into 
the country, or by the accident of a long minority under the protective 
care of Lord Burghley.? The Earls of Northumberland, Rutland, Sussex, 
Southampton, Bedford, Essex and Shrewsbury, and Lords Grey of Wilton 
and Willoughby d’Eresby, are all on record as having adopted this policy. 
A classic example is that of the Earls of Huntingdon whose seventeenth- 
century biographer concluded, after close examination of family archives, 
that in 1596 Earl George ‘entred upon the estate, almost quite torn to 
pieces and ruined: but by his Prudence and discreet managerie thereof 
(having partly purchased much from his said Brother, and married a lady 
of a considerable fortune) he did exceedingly repaire it: and at the last 
left it such, though not comparable to what it had been formerly, yet not 
unsuitable to his Dignity and Degree’.* Thirdly, there was the practice of 
issuing long leases for large fines, or of converting copyholds into freeholds 
in return for a cash sum.> Almost every Elizabethan peer of whose estate 
management we have any knowledge appears to have adopted the former 
practice.® If carried out on a large scale it could, at the expense of a long- 
term encumbrance upon the land, raise sums that were almost com- 
parable to the proceeds of sale itself. Thus the Earl of Essex in 1586-8, 
from ten estates, received no less than £5,011 135. 4d. in fines for long 
leases, at least one of which is known to have been of more than 28 years’ 
duration.” For the most part these long leases were for three lives, or 
twenty-one years, and therefore did not cripple the estate for more than 
a generation, though there are cases, for example by Lords Sandys and 


1 At the conservative official estimate, the Earl of Leicester’s movables in 
1588 were assessed at £8,266. 145. 1d. (Econ. Hist. Rev. (1948), xvul, p. 42). The 
Earl of Sussex’s movables in 1583 were valued at £8,048. 145. 8d. plus about 
£6,000 worth of plate (F. Blomfield, Topographical History of Norfolk (1805-10), 1, 

. 517-8). 
: ee as a long minority could be, the records of the Court of 
Wards hardly support Mr Trevor-Roper’s assertion (p. 291) that the peerage 
received very much more favourable treatment than the gentry, except 
in so far as the grantees tended to be relatives or members of their own 
class. 

8 G. B. Harrison (ed.), Advice to His Son, p. 82; H.M.C. Rutland MSS., 1, 
p. 261; Various MSS., vu, p. 342; Salis. MSS., vim, p. 357; C. GC. Stopes, Third 
Earl of Southampton, p. 101; Woburn MSS.; W. B. Devereux, Lives of the Devereux 
(1853), 0, p. 483; J. Hunter, Hallamshire (1869), p. 101; Salis. MSS., 141, f. 349; 
Gr bertic, Op. cit., p. 3r3° 

4 B.M. Harl. MSS., 4774, f. 143; a fair copy, said to be by Gregory King, of 
Harl. MSS., 3881. 

5 The Duke of Norfolk was freeing copyholds in 1570 (Salis. MSS., 158, f. 35 
2). 
} The evidence covers nine Earls and three Lords. 

7 Salis. MSS., Private and Estate MSS., Accounts 4/21; V.C.H. Hunts, 11, 


p- 70. 
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Cobham, of the granting of leases for as long as 9g years.’ It is hardly 
possible to over-estimate the seriousness of the consequences of this practice, 
which for a long period of time transferred to the leaseholders all the 
profits of rising price levels. The Earl of Northumberland declared— 
perhaps with exaggeration—that this policy had cost him nearly £3,000 
a year.2 More reliable evidence, however, is provided by the Jacobean 
case of the Earl of Salisbury. In 1609 his net rental was £3,856, nearly 
all on long leases, while an expert survey of his property in the same year 
showed that the true rental value was £10,275. The Earl’s income could 
be slowly increased to this figure over the next 41 years by profiting from 
each expiry of a lease to raise the rent to its true value.* But this could 
only be done if a continued need for ready cash did not induce a perpetua- 
tion of the habit of raising large fines for renewal at the old rent. To the 
extent that this policy was practised therefore, and there is evidence that 
it was widespread, improvement of income was precluded for many years 
ahead. Another damaging device was the wholesale felling of woods to 
raise ready money, as carried out by the Marquis of Winchester, the Earls 
of Northumberland, Sussex, Oxford and Arundel, and Lord Willoughby 
d’Eresby.4 The Earl of Northumberland said it cost him £30,000. By 
these and other devices, such as the sale of annuities secured upon a par- 
ticular estate,® the land could be heavily encumbered and its net revenue 
seriously reduced without resorting to the outright sale of property. 

This last expedient was a problem with which I was not greatly con- 
cerned, being content to rest the case upon Professor Tawney’s figures, and 
only fourteen lines were devoted to it. Mr Trevor-Roper’s lengthy 
criticism (pp. 292-3) of these fourteen lines is open to contradiction in 
detail. He denies sales by the Earl of Southampton, although five out of 
the twenty-nine properties noted by the V.C.H. as held by him in his home 
county of Hampshire were sold between 1596 and 1601. He denies sales 
by the Earl of Cumberland, accusing me of misinterpreting the text, and 
alleging an entail. But entails could be broken by suffering a recovery, and 
my reading of the text was correct; the Earl’s daughter, who examined 
the matter more carefully than Mr Trevor-Roper—she spent a lifetime 
doing little else—concluded that ‘he consumed more of his estate than any 
of his ancestors did by much’.6 As for Lord Zouche, his build-up of 
a compact estate of four manors in Hampshire when his fortunes changed 
under King James, was offset by the sale of all his six properties in 
Northamptonshire, four in Warwickshire, one in Devon, one in Hampshire, 


1 V.C.H. Hants, v, p. 317; H.M.C. Salis. MSS., xvi, p. 164. 
2 G. B. Harrison (ed.), op. cit., p. 83. 
® Salis. MSS., Private and Estate MSS., Box Q, no. 2. 
S.P. Dom. Eliz., 110/30; G. B. Harrison (ed.), op. cit. pp. 82-3; E. Lodge, 
Illustrations of British History, 1, p. 38; Salis. MSS., 137, f. 252; Duke of Norfolk, 
Life and Death of Philip Earl of Arundel (1858), p. 61; H.M.C. Var. MSS., u, 
pp. 231-4; G. Bertie, op. cit., p. 527. 

> F. Blomfield, op. cit., 1, p. go. 

* G. C. Williamson, George, Third Earl of Cumberland (1920), p. 264; Lady 
Anne Clifford (1922), p. 32; V.C.H. Yorks N.R., 1, p. 534. 
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and two in Somerset, at times during the late Elizabethan and early 
Jacobean period, which in most cases the local histories do not enable us 
precisely to define.1 Mr Trevor-Roper may choose to ignore this Lord’s 
repeated statements of poverty, but these facts do not belie them. Lord 
Willoughby d’Eresby was ruined, not by the Court but by high diplomatic 
and military office, as was stated, and Mr Trevor-Ropers’ bare statement 
that his income was £2,200 to £2,300 is only a part of the story.? 

Mr Trevor-Roper’s two examples of the reverse trend (p. 294) are 
somewhat ill-chosen. The purchases of Bess of Hardwick in the midlands 
are no more relevant to the story of the Elizabethan peerage than the 
takings of Baptist Hicks behind the counter of his shop in London: both 
fed the new Jacobean peerage.’ As for Lord William Howard, he did not 
possess an acre of the land with which Mr Trevor-Roper credits him until 
1601; the 1595 figure is not a present rental at all, but merely an allegation 
of ‘ancient rent’; the 1611 figure is swollen by fines; of his purchases none 
were made before 1601, and only two before 1611. It was thus only in the 
reign of James I that avoidance of the extravagance of court life and strict 
attendance to estate management, combined with the more settled border 
conditions of the post-1603 period brought about a great increase in his 
income, though difficulties persisted as late as the second decade of the 
century.* There were indeed a few acquisitive peers in the late Elizabethan 
period. The first Lord Burghley was one, Lord Buckhurst another,® and 
the Earl of Nottingham, drawing about £2,000 a year from his 10 % share 
on all privateering captures, may well have been a third. But that would 
seem to be almost all, now that Mr Trevor-Roper has himself rightly 
removed the Countess of Warwick and the Earls of Bath and Kent from 
the lists of the affluent. Indeed, the evidence of this net disinvestment by 
the late Elizabethan peerage is writ so large in the documents of the age 
that Mr Trevor-Roper is obliged to shift his ground and explain it away 


1 Salis. MSS., 142, f. 33, for an inquisition post-mortem of 1569; V.C.H. 
Northants, tv, pp. 228, 268; J. Bridges, History of Northants, 1, pp. 25, 232, 3393 
I, pp. 289, 318; William Dugdale, The Antiquities of Warwickshire (1656), pp. 39, 
Al, 42; D. and S. Lysons, Magna Britanma, v1, p. 258; V.C.H. Hants, tv, pp. 36, 
77, 80, 90, 646; V.C.H. Warwicks, vi, pp. 51, 258. 

2 The document, dated 1588 before things got really acute two years later, 
stated that he had cut down much of his woods, sold all the stock left him by his 
father, mortgaged his Norfolk estate, pawned his plate and all his and his wife’s 
jewels, and was £4,000 to £5,000 in debt, besides having spent on Government 
service ‘his whole revenue’ of £2,200 to £2,300. In 1590, he had to ‘settle his 
estate’ to satisfy his creditors and go and live abroad (G. Bertie, op. cit., pp. 313, 
ae Bess of Hardwick’s lands and fortune went to her Cavendish children, 
not to the Talbots. She was said to have spent no less than £25,600. 135. 4d. in 
buying land for these three Cavendish sons in the first 12 years after her marriage 
with the Earl (S.P. Dom. Eliz., 207/52-3). 

4G. Ornsby, Household...books of Lord William Howard of Naworth Castle 
(Surtees Society, 1877), p. 408; H.M.C. Sackville MSS. 1, pp. 262, 267. 

5 V.C.H. Herts, Beds, Yorks N.R., Rutland, Northants, passim; C. J. Phillips, 
History of the Sackville Family, (1930), 1, pp. 189-214. 

6 B.M. Harl. MSS., 598. 
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as the ‘disposal of scattered and distant properties in order to concentrate 
on the improvement of a compact estate’ (p. 296). No evidence is adduced 
for this hypothesis, and indeed no evidence is yet available to support it. 
That peers tended to sell outlying property first and only later to dis- 
member the central block was only natural. But to mention only a few, 
the sales of Lord Berkeley in Gloucestershire, of the Earl of Southampton, 
the Marquis of Winchester and Lord Sandys in Hampshire, of Lord 
Zouche in Northamptonshire, of Lord Compton in Warwickshire, of Lord 
Dudley in Worcestershire, of the Earl of Arundel and Lord Lumley in 
Surrey, of Lord Mounteagle and the Earl of Derby in Lancashire, hardly 
support such a contention. A card-index of purchases and sales by in- 
dividual peers for the twelve and a half counties covered by the V.C.H. 
provides scant support for any suggestion that the sales were the result 
of a deliberate policy of concentration, the only exception being perhaps 
Lord Mordaunt. 

Mr Trevor-Roper then observes that ‘the value of agricultural land 
increased out of proportion to its extent after 1600’ (p. 296). What 
Mr Trevor-Roper seems to be arguing is that land values were increasing 
after 1600 more sharply than the general price-rise, a contention which 
may well be true. But what also seems to have been happening is that the 
rationalization of estate management to cope with the price revolution, 
which had already been adopted by many lesser men, was being intro- 
duced by the agents of the peerage, so that the widening gap between rents 
and prices that was evident on the older estates under Elizabeth now 
tended to disappear. 

Those rising urban rents to which Mr Trevor-Roper draws attention 
were again a Jacobean and not an Elizabethan phenomenon, playing 
their part in the post-1603 recovery. Mr Trevor-Roper’s examples are 
again unfortunate, and his statements about the Earls of Lincoln, 
Leicester and Southampton and Lord Rich are open to contradiction. 


1 In 1616 the Saint Bartholomew property was bringing in a gross rental of 
£334. os. 2d., hardly the ‘fortune’ alleged by Mr Trevor-Roper. Of this, half 
was due to building development beginning in the late 1590’s and the rest in 
1612-14. Nor did Lord Rich own the property after 1612, at which date he 
conveyed it to his younger son Henry, after an abortive attempt to sell the whole 
site in 1606 (E. A. Webb, Records of Saint Bartholomew’s Priory. . .Smithfield (1921), 
I, Pp. 311; I, pp. 293, 319; P.R.O. Rentals and Surveys, Portfolios 11/39.) There 
is no evidence of the value of the Leicester House tenements; ‘Southampton 
Row’ was still green fields in 1600, Covent Garden was valued at £79. 45. 10d. 
in 1585, and the Arundel House property at £52. 13s. 4d. in the same year 
(A. L. Rowse, The England of Elizabeth, p. 79; B.M. Lansdowne MSS. 45/84). 

As for the Earl of Lincoln, by his own account he was ‘many thousands in 
debt, besides the money I lay in prison for not yet fully paid, nor my land freed 
from that mighty charge’ due to the Crown and other creditors. Later he 
declared himself ‘in fear to endanger my whole estate’ due to non-payment of 
creditors. (N. J. O’Conor, Godes peace and the Queenes (1934), p. 95; H.M.C. 
Salis. MSS. x1, p. 211; xv, p. 90). I never at any point said that the Earl of 
Leicester was ‘landless’, particularly in view of my account of his rental 
excluding Denbigh and Chirk, at his death (p. 42). Sir Robert Sydney, Earl of 
Leicester, did not ‘inherit the. . . Dudley property’ (p. 296 n. 3), only a portion 
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Major increases in urban rentals were achieved by early Stuart peers, 
such as the Earls of Salisbury and Bedford, only after a heavy capital 
investment, and it has yet to be shown that any Elizabethan peer was 
drawing even as much as 5% of his gross income from urban property. 

Mr Trevor-Roper then finds himself faced with the massive weight of 
contemporary comment running from Bacon to Harrington to the effect 
that the relative economic and social importance of the peerage was on 
the decline. This argument is turned by rebutting any absolute decline in 
money terms—a suggestion no one ever made—and by attributing the 
comments to a handful of Commonwealth land speculators with a vested 
interest in proving their case (p. 295). 


at 


Fortified by these arguments Mr Trevor-Roper reaches the conclusion that 
“the Elizabethan aristocracy, in general, retained their lands’ (p. 297). 
In favour of this contention no positive evidence is advanced, while against 
it there is to be set the 47-1% drop in ten counties from 1561 to 1640 
provided by Professor Tawney. But, owing to failure to explain in detail 
the methods used to arrive at these statistics, and owing to their apparent 
precision, running into decimal points, suspicion has recently been cast 
upon them. A re-examination of the evidence thus seemed imperative, 
and for this task it rapidly became apparent that all local histories other 
than the V.C.H. are inadequate, since only the latter incorporate the mass 
of evidence for land transfers derived from Patent Rolls, Close Rolls, Feet 
of Fines and Recovery Rolls. Taking the twelve and a half counties that 
have so far been covered by the V.C.H. the following method was applied. 
Three test dates were taken: 1558, December 1602, and 1642, thus making 
two distinct periods of 45 and 40 years broken on the eve of Elizabeth’s 
death. In 1558 all manors were included which belonged both to the 
heads of those families that already owned a title and those which were to 
acquire one during the reign of Elizabeth. ‘Their acquisitions were grouped 
in each period under the headings of ‘inheritance’, ‘Crown grant’ and 
‘purchase’. Their losses under ‘passage to relatives’ (either by provision 


of which came his way. Mr Trevor-Roper’s statement about Lord Cromwell’s 
finances is somewhat misleading (p. 296 n. 4). Lord Cromwell certainly 
inherited two manors and a rectory in Rutland; four manors in Leicestershire; 
and two in Norfolk; of these most had gone by the death of Elizabeth and all by 
1606. The ‘barony of Lecale’, was in part exchanged with Lord Mountjoy for 
a former Blount property, Allexton in Leicestershire. The Lecale property together 
with another small piece of Irish land was so poor that in 1607 Sir Arthur 
Chichester asserted that it was ‘in all little better than 200/. a year’, and that 
Lord Cromwell’s main subsistance was from his army pay. And even his Lecale 
estate was said to be encumbered by a life annuity to the old Countess of Kildare 
which ate up most of the income. To regard such a story as that of a migration 
of capital would thus seem to be straining the evidence (Coke’s reports (1738), 
pt. u, p. 694; Nichols, Leicestershire; V.C.H. Rutland; Blomfield, op. cit; CSP. 
Ireland, 1603-6, passim; 1606-8, pp. 293, 395-6; H.M.C. Salis. MSS., xvu, 


p. 585). 
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for daughters’ dowries or for younger sons; or by extinction of the title on 
the failure of the male line) ; ‘return to the Crown’ (by escheat, exchange 
or attainder); and ‘sale’. No great accuracy can be obtained by such 
methods. What was and what was not a manor was far from clear to the 
sixteenth century, and a rough and ready solution has perforce to be 
adopted of treating as manors all those properties whose names are printed 
in the V.C.H. in block capitals. Great difficulties arise in the frequent 
cases of manors which seem to disappear in the sixteenth century, which 
emerge at this time, or which descend in subdivisions. Manors were not 
the only land holdings on the market, rectories and sheep pastures being 
two other extremely important categories, which on occasions exceeded 
the value of the manor itself. Moreover, there is a huge variation in the 
value of manors, both within counties, which with the large numbers 
involved may be counted upon to average out, and also regionally. Thus 
pure numerical calculation would give the poorer manors of the North 
and West a significance out of all proportion to their true value, if this 
defect were not compensated by the limited coverage of the V.C.H. in these 
remoter areas. Furthermore, there are the inevitable errors in the V.C.H. 
itself, either by failing to detect the true owner behind the trustee, or by 
confusing mortgages and conveyances with genuine sales. And lastly 
there is the possibility by the researcher of failing to observe a few manors 
when combing over 10,000 double-column pages. These difficulties are 
increased by the V.C.H. habit of saving space by referring the descent of 
one manor to that of another whose history it closely follows. There are 
also a number of particular problems of detail whose solutions must in the 
nature of things be the result of subjective and perhaps arbitrary decisions. 
Of these only one is of such significance as materially to alter the general 
picture: in order to avoid an artificial exaggeration of the decline during 
the reign of Elizabeth, the fact that the estates of the Earls of Southampton 
and Essex had temporarily escheated to the Crown from 1601 to 1603 has 
been ignored. 

Finally, there are three reasons for thinking that the figures are weighted 
unduly against the peerage. First, the area treated is predominantly that 
closest to London and most subject to the pressure of that great land 
market. Secondly, it is just those manors that continued for centuries in 
the same hands which tend to escape notice or to merge with others, so 
that the numbers held in 1558 and still retained in 1642 are probably 
slightly higher than the figures would suggest. Thirdly, the V.C.H. tends 
to treat transfers from the Crown mostly as grants, whereas some, 
particularly in the early Stuart period, were in fact purchases. Some items 
which ought rightly to be in the purchase column are therefore probably 
masquerading as grants. With all these reservations in mind the figures 
nevertheless present so striking a picture that the broad trends can hardly 
be left in doubt. 

In the first place, the numbers of manors held by the Elizabethan 
peerage in 1558 and 1642 show a drop rather more marked than Professor 
Tawney suggested from his coverage of rather different counties, and 
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slightly narrower dates. From 1558 to 1642, there was a drop from 688! to 
329 manors, or a loss of 52 % of which 34% occurred before 1602 and only 
18 % from 1603 to 1642 (Appendix, Table A). More significant, however, 
are the figures of purchase and sale alone. Manors held in 1558 and 
acquired by inheritance or grant before 1602 totalled 894; during this 
period the peerage bought 95 and sold 348—a net disinvestment of 253 or 
28%. Manors held in 1602 and acquired by inheritance or grant before 
1642 by Elizabethan peers totalled 538; 45 were bought and 129 sold— 
a net disinvestment of 84 or 16°% (Appendix, Table B). In other words 
the rate of disinvestment which was running at a devastating pace in the 
reign of Elizabeth dropped by about 40% under the early Stuarts. 

In order to demonstrate the significance of the break at December 1602, 
the rate of disinvestment was calculated year by year over 7- and 14-year 
periods before and after 1602 (Appendix Table C). It appears that the net 
disinvestment rate dropped to one-seventh of its former level over the 7-year 
periods, or to one fourth over the 14-year periods. While there were a few 
special causes at work in the earlier period, such as the very heavy sales of 
the Earl of Derby, the change is too dramatic to be explained away either 
by a series of unrelated individual coincidences, or by long-term factors 
such as rising land values. The most likely explanation would seem to be 
the changed prospect and reality of Crown patronage arising from the 
accession of King James. Furthermore, these figures provide ample 
support—if support is still needed—for referring to the last years of the 
reign of Elizabeth as a period of acute financial crisis in the fortunes of 
the aristocracy. Quite apart from the evidence of mounting debt load and 
of the piling up of encumbrances upon property, even the land itself was 
being sold at an alarming rate. In the twelve and a half counties at least 
eighty-two manors were sold in the last 7 years of the old Queen’s life and 
only twelve bought, while if all the sales at doubtful dates could be 
accurately determined, there is reason to believe that the true figure for 
sales would be nearer a hundred. 

Though this point is not relevant to a discussion of the fortunes of the 
Elizabethan peerage, it is worth pointing out that in the twelve and a half 
counties, all the peerage old and new taken together in 1642 held slightly 
fewer manors than did the Elizabethan peers in 1558. The peerage had more 
than doubled in numbers, but its landed property had failed to increase. 

That most of the Elizabethan peerage retained substantial quantities of 
their huge acquisitions of the 1535-55 period no one, not even myself, has 
ever denied. But Mr Trevor-Roper is probably correct in accusing me of 
exaggerating the long-term gravity of the crisis of the 1590’s. Hardly any 
emerged unscathed, but only a few were permanently ruined beyond hope 
of salvation. What I wrote in 1946 was that ‘over two-thirds of the earls 
and barons were thus swiftly approaching or poised on the brink of 
financial ruin in the last few years of Queen Elizabeth’. Five years later, 
in the light of much more information, the caution of age and the criti- 
cisms of Mr Trevor-Roper, I would say that two-thirds of the peerage 

1 Of these over one-third were acquired between 1535 and 1555. 
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were running down their capital assets and running up their obligations 
at a rate which was rapidly creating a situation of great danger. Further- 
more, it was a situation which could not be continued for many more 
years without either driving the peerage from Court and office (which was 
already occurring) or inflicting irreparable damage to the hierarchical 
structure of society, which was already beginning. 

But the decline did not continue at that pace. Those who retired from 
Court and administration to cultivate their gardens were enabled over 
a prolonged period to make a slow recovery, thanks to more diligent and 
effective estate management. Those who stayed on to perform their 
natural functions in Court and government were saved partly by James 
himself and partly by a change in the financial rewards of office. The role 
of James was dismissed by Mr Trevor-Roper with the compelling logic of 
a parallel with Diocletian. Neither Jacobean courtiers nor the Jacobean 
House of Commons agreed with this judgement. There were those like 
Lord North and the third Earl of Dorset who ruined themselves at Court 
in Elizabethan style, but on the whole the profits now at last began to 
exceed even that new rise in conspicuous expenditure to which I drew 
attention (p. 40). In the first place, it is important to stress the ratio of 
lands to offices in the income of the great functionaries. For example, 
from 1608 to 1612, Robert Cecil’s gross landed income was about £5,500 
a year, but his total income from all sources, excluding borrowing and 
sales of land, was over £18,000.1 In 1619, the Duke of Buckingham held 
land in possession and reversion valued at under £5,000, while his income 
from offices and pensions alone was £8,800, to say nothing of the profits 
of corruption.? Disregarding the land and cash grants of James, his gifts 
of annual pensions to the peerage certainly ran into tens of thousands of 
pounds, while his grants of patents were even more lucrative; in 1612, 
the silk farm was worth £7,000 a year to the Earl of Salisbury, the currants 
farm £5,000 a year to the Earl of Suffolk, and the white cloths licence 
£3,000 a year to the Earl of Cumberland. The starch patent was bought 
back off the Earl of Northampton for a life pension of £3,000 a year, the 
tobacco farm from the Earl of Montgomery for £3,000 a year for 21 years, 
the wine retail patent from the Earl of Nottingham for £11,072 down.3 
Furthermore, quite new opportunities offered themselves, such as the grant 
of the making of a peer by which, for example, Lord Sheffield was believed 
to have obtained £8,000 in 1615.4 Though the subject still requires 
detailed investigation, there is at least sufficient evidence already to hand 


to make the hypothesis of King James as the Deus ex machina acceptable to 
others besides that monarch himself. 


* Salis. MSS., Private and Estate MSS., Accounts 160/1 and G 13. 

> H.M.C. Cowper MSS., 1, pp. 103-4. 

® Salis. MSS., 141 f. 352; Private and Estate MSS., Deeds 162/18; H.M.C. 
Sackville MSS., 1, pp. 268, 290; Cal. S.P. Dom., Add. 1580-1625, p. 617; 
F. C. Dietz, English Public Finance, pp. 160, 157, 159 n. 26; H.M.C. Sackville 
MSS.., 1, pp. 97-8. 


4 N. E. McClure, Letters of Fohn Chamberlain, 1, pp. 601-2: Lett G 
Lord Carew (Camden Soc. 1859), p. 13. » 1, pp ; Letters of George, 
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Secondly, there took place a crucial change in English public life by 
which high office became profitable, thanks partly to the rapid spread of 
that corruption whose gestation in the 1590’s has been analysed by 
Professor Neale, and partly to the development of the sale of major offices, 
particularly the rapid rise in their prices which benefited the holders. And 
finally, marriage with merchant heiresses is a factor not to be dismissed 
by a quip, though admittedly they mostly affected the new rather than the 
older peerage. 

Ill 


The second element in Mr Trevor-Roper’s article consists of accusations 
of mistakes of detail. Many of these charges are regrettably true, many 
are incorrect, and many more are misapplied or only partly true. Thus in 
the interests of saving space in an article of distressingly large proportions, 
it was necessary to treat the peerage as far as possible in family units and 
not as individuals. I was under no illusions regarding the immunity of 
Elizabethan peers from the laws of nature, and the frequent charges of 
muddling generations are based on Mr Trevor-Roper’s habit of making me 
attribute to individuals acts which I was careful to relate only to the family 
as a whole. Elaborate rejoinder to every one of those charges on points 
of detail which are untrue would swell this article to inordinate length. 
Some have already been pointed out, but as an example of the whole, one 
may examine every statement on the first two pages, by which there is 
built up a picture of my general unreliability (pp. 279-80). Aubrey’s 
anecdote quoted by me in a footnote is almost certainly a fabrication of 
that imaginative writer. The title ‘Sir’ was generally given to pre- 
Reformation priests. But I did not confuse the Lords Vaux, whose 
financial situation had become precarious as early as the 1530’s.1 Dyer’s 
poem was published in 1588; his financial difficulties began before 1580 
and reached a crisis in 1587, while he was launching prosecutions for 
‘concealments’ at least as early as 1584.2 The situation regarding the arrest 
of peers for debt or trespass was obscure at the time, as Mr Trevor-Roper 
admits in a footnote. Writs of attachment were issued out of Chancery 
against three peers in the reign of Elizabeth and the issue was not clarified 
until 1605.8 There is no incompatibility between the attribution of some 

1 Cf. 27 Henry VIII, cap. 30. 

2 R. M. Sergent, At the Court of Queen Elizabeth, pp. 166, 132; Catalogue of 
Estate Deeds at Holkham, vol. v, Longham, no. 474. I am indebted to Dr Hassall 
for permission to use a microfilm of this catalogue. 

3 Against Lord Cromwell in 14 Eliz., Lord Dacre in 32 Eliz. and Lord Berkeley 
in 37 Eliz. (W. Tothill, Transactions of the High Court of Chancery (1649), p. 14) ;in 
1605 the Dowager Countess of Rutland was arrested in her coach in Cheapside on 
the suit of a goldsmith creditor. The sergeant and the goldsmith were brought 
before the Star Chamber and severely punished. Coke as prosecutor admitted 
that ‘some Precedents by Ignorance of Clerks are to the contrary’, but proceeded 
to restate the case for the corporal immunity of peers, their wives and widows from 
arrest for debt or trespass. It is clear from this report that he was not merely 
claiming the privilege for widows but had found it necessary to restate the 
whole principle of immunity (J. Hawarde, Les Reportes del cases in Camera Stellata 
(ed. W. P. Baildon), pp. 237-41; Coke’s Reports (1738), part 6, pp. 525-546). 
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of the financial difficulties of the peerage to the expense of government 
office, and the statement that lavish profits at the Court could save them 
from such difficulties. It was the inadequate scale of these profits, 
especially in the 1590’s, that caused the trouble, and the more than ample 
reversal of that trend that saved the day under King James. ‘What littel 
gayne there is gotten in this tyme’ lamented one in 1594; Elizabeth ‘had 
restrayned her bountye for a whyle from such as served her nerest 
explained another in 1595; in 1600, the Queen apologized to a third that 
the cost of war had forced her to ‘restrain her bountiful hand from 
rewarding her servants’. After her death a fourth concluded that 
‘amongest her manifold & rare virtues of nature & art, this was the onlie 
detraction that she had not power to geve, wher it was merited’.? Walsing- 
ham’s debts were used to illustrate the trouble of officialdom. If there was 
any truth in his widow’s counter-claims, it is strange that they were not 
accepted till 19 years later, at a moment when the daughter’s cousin was 
in high court favour and after long years of payment to the Crown.? There 
was genealogical confusion over the Earl of Sussex but no arithmetical 
mistakes, while Mr Trevor-Roper has misread his document in his effort 
to prove me wrong.? My conclusions about the finances of the Earl of 
Northumberland are supported by the ‘Advice to his Son’, in which he 
attributes his financial recovery to devoted personal attention to estate 
management.* The Earl of Worcester’s poverty may well have been 
relative but to put forward his successor’s alleged income and sufferings 
half a century later seems hardly relevant to the argument, and contains 
an important fallacy which is repeatedly committed: that because a man 
is flourishing today it is absurd to suggest that he or his father before him 
was in financial straits 20 or 40 years ago. The contention is only 
moderately valid if it can be proved that there has occurred no ‘inter- 
vening windfalls’. In this case the family ‘windfalls’ were the grants of 
James, in particular a pension of £1,500 per annum out of the silk farm, 
and the saltpetre and powder monopoly; much Herbert lands in Mon- 
mouthshire; part of the Russell inheritance; and a dowry of £20,000 in 
1639. 

These examples of the objectivity of Mr Trevor-Roper’s criticisms are 
a fair sample of the rest, some being true, some false and many disputable. 


+ H.M.C. Rutland MSS., 1, p. 321; Ancaster, p. 323; Salis., x1, p. 18; 
Camden Misc., x, pp. 57-8. 

> Cf. N. E. McClure, op. cit., 1, pp. 220, 273; 1, p. 63; E. M. Tenison, 
op. cit., VII, pp. 256-7. 

* The income of £450 per annum was that of the fourth Earl who was his 
brother’s heir male and general. But the debt to the Crown was entirely that 
of the third Earl, as the document clearly states, and as is confirmed by the 
Exchequer suit of 1596 (Lodge, op. cit., u, p. 356; P.R.O. Exchequer, King’s 
Remembrancer, Decrees and Orders, 23, p. 60). 

* G. B. Harrison (ed.), op. cit., p. 81. 
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IV 


The third element consists of an examination of the nature of the Recog- 
nizances for Debts,in the handling of which I made three mistakes. The 
first was that of stuiettte that interest was not charged on loans and that 
the bond was therefore in the nature of a speculation upon the defaulting 
of the debtor. Mr Trevor-Roper states correctly that interest was charged, 
but assumes that this stipulation was written into the defeasance. In fact 
there seems to have been no mention of interest in most defeasances, which 
is the reason why so many bonds, or ‘statutes’ as they were called, were 
for the repayment of a capital sum precisely 55 % of the face value of the 
bond. This covered the capital, for which a bond of double value was 
demanded, together with one year’s interest at 10%. For example a bond 
of £1,000 for the repayment of £525 in six months is presumably for 
a capital loan of £500 plus 10% interest for that period. Statutes must 
have been prolonged simply by altering the date of the defeasance, which 
provided adequate security so long as the interest was paid at the appro- 
priate intervals. 

The second error was to assume that the marginal note ‘capta in rure’ 
means an extent of property to the use of the creditor. It is clear 
from internal evidence that the first of Mr Trevor-Roper’s alternative 
explanations is the correct one, and that it means that the statute was 
acknowledged elsewhere than at the office in London. 

The third and by far the most serious error was to ignore the possibility 
that a proportion of the statutes may have been genuine recognizances for 
the performance of legal obligations. This was a very common precaution 
taken in Elizabethan legal contracts, and is constantly met with in the 
records of the period. While the evidence so far examined suggests that 
sealed bonds were commoner than statutes as securities for this purpose, 
and while there is good reason to suppose from the occupational characters 
of many of the creditors that genuine recognizances form only a minority 
of the whole, it is nevertheless true that their presence means that the 
attempt at statistical evaluation of the debt load from this source is 
inadmissible. Rejection of attempts at statistical accuracy, however, does 
not mean that these statutes are unusable or worthless. This was of course 
only one method of borrowing, but there is a remarkably close correlation 
between mounting loads of statutes, secondary evidences of impoverish- 
ment, and sale of land. Thus those whose names appear most frequently 
in the Recognizance Books were also the greatest sellers of land. Taking 
the twelve and a half counties so far covered by the V.C.H., the Earl of 
Huntingdon and Lords Berkeley, Burgh, Compton, Thomas Howard, 


1 This is shown by the fact that the note appears to be in the same ink and 
handwriting as the entry itself, and is thus not a subsequent notation; that the 
justice before whom the debt was acknowledged is usually different from the one 
before whom on the same day another statute was acknowledged without any 
such note against it; and that many of these annotated items are inserted in the 
entry book at a period subsequent to its making up and in a different hand. 


W 
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Mounteagle and Windsor all appear as very heavy sellers. This correlation 
would seem to invalidate the hypothesis that peers were borrowing for 
the purpose of capital investment rather than from stern necessity. The 
statutes are, however, only a negative guide to those whose economic 
situation was static, such as the poor Earls of Kent and Bath and the rich 
Lord Norris, whose positions seem to have been unaffected by the troubles 
of their more affluent or more extravagant fellows, and thus appear neither 
as borrowers of money, nor as sellers of land. 

But perhaps an even more reliable indicator of financial embarrassment 
is the degree to which peers’ lands were extended for debt. The ‘extent’ 
was a device by which the creditor could obtain immediate satisfaction 
without the delays and expense of legal process. The recognizee was 
enabled to obtain temporary but secure possession of the lands of the 
defaulting recognizor, which he could hold until such time as the statute 
was paid off.? By this means freehold property was rendered liable to seizure 
for debt, and the degree to which this procedure was enforced against 
defaulting peers is obviously one of the highest significance. The key to 
this problem lies in an annotation in the Entry Books: against a large 
number of entries, usually between one and two hundred a year, is the 
note ‘cert. in canc.’ followed by a date and the name of the clerk who 
made the entry. The significance of this is that when a creditor wished to 
extend the lands of the defaulting debtor or contracting party, he had first 
to obtain a certificate from the Clerk of Recognizances. Upon presentation 
of this certificate a writ would be issued from Chancery to the sheriff to 
extend the lands in his county. Between 1596 and 1606 sixteen Elizabethan 
peers were thus proceeded against by their creditors.* Those known from 
other sources to be in the most desperate plight, such as Lords Compton, 
Cromwell, Dudley, Mounteagle and de La Warr had each between three 


1 For the counties covered, see Appendix. 
Manors held in 1558, 


Manors plus those acquired by 
purchased Manorssold grant or inheritance 
Peers 1558-1602 1558-1602 1558-1602 

Earl of Huntingdon* fe) 14 15 
Lord Berkeley re) 6 (+1?) 7 
Lord Burgh Ce) 5 5 
Lord Compton I 15 25 
Lord Thomas Howard Ce) 6 6 
Lord Mounteagle ) 21 


I 
Lord Windsor I I : (+3?) 27 


* He was alleged—certainly with exaggeration—to have sold ninety-f 
manors in all (B.M. Harl. MSS., 4774, f. 142). ‘oe 


* 'T. F. T. Plucknett, Legislation of Edward I (1949), p. 141. In 1623 Chancery 
ordered the return of the property to the debtor, when the creditor had obtained 
out of the profits the full value of the debt, but not the nominal sum in the 
statute: Clethero v. Beckingham (Tothill, op. cit., p. 178). 

Z ; Ea ciate of prcineitierrpas ta kV a and Shrewsbury; Lords Berkeley, 
urgh, Compton, Cromwell, Dudley, Morley, Mounteagle, 
Stafford, de La Warr, Windsor and Phe ; Osi EARS Saeed 
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and seven certificates made out against them during this period. The 
making out of these certificates does not necessarily imply that the pro- 
cedure was fulfilled and the lands extended. But the preservation of a Book 
of Writs of Extent issued from Chancery to sheriffs in 1601-32 provides 
evidence of the enforcement of yet another stage of the process. This book 
shows that, in every case but one between 1601-6, writs were issued out 
from Chancery against peers within 10 days of the certification by the 
Clerk of Recognizances.1 This still does not mean that the sheriff actually 
proceeded to extremities. Indebted and sellers though they were, these 
Elizabethan peers were powers to be reckoned with and it is likely that the 
local gentleman who was the sheriff would execute the writ with an eye to 
his personal ease and political security.2. Proof of this last stage in the 
procedure of enforcement is thus missing,* though in the only cases that 
have yet come to light, the writs are actually found to have been executed.4 

The problem of the uncancelled statutes was one of which I was fully 
aware (pp. 22, 23). This indeed was the cause of the abandonment in 
most cases of any attempt to calculate indebtedness at any one moment, 
and instead I was obliged simply to add up the total of the recognizances 
taken over the whole period. Only in cases where cancellation was almost 
universal, as in the case of Lord de La Warr, can one venture on a calcula- 
tion of the momentary bond indebtedness. The reasons for the haphazard 
nature of the cancellations remain obscure. If the cancellation in the 
register was unnecessary, why did borrowers go to the trouble and expense 
of such a procedure on any occasion? Mr Hall noted that this failure to 
obtain officially registered cancellation in the Middle Ages resulted in 
many court cases in which repayment was asserted and denied. He could 
only explain the phenomenon on the grounds that ‘the carelessness of 
debtors in this matter is notorious’.® The fact is all the more curious since 
entries in the recognizance books must have acted as serious deterrents to 
the sale of land, for the statutes were, by the extent, charges upon property.® 


1 P.R.O. Chancery, Crown Office, Misc. Books 41, (C. 193/41). 

2 But cf. Luke Frugal’s remark to Lord Lacy: ‘there lives a foolish creature 
Call’d an undersheriff, who being well paid, will serve An extent on lords or 
lowns land’ (Massinger, City Madam, v, ii). 

8 The original writs, the extents themselves and the Liberates are still 
preserved in the Chancery records, but are widely scattered, incompletely listed, 
entirely unindexed, and consequently impossible to use for comprehensive 
statistical purposes (P.R.O. C. 152/22—66; C. 228; C. 131). 

4 E.g. Lord Cromwell and the manor of North Elmham (P.R.O. Lord 
Chamberlain’s Office, Recognizances for Debt, 193/41, 167; Chancery, Crown 
Office, Misc. Books, 41 (no pagination); Catalogue of Estate deeds at Holkham, 
vol. 1v, N. Elmham, nos. 105, 106); Lord Burgh and the manor of Sterborough 
(Recognizances for Debt, 193/2; Chancery Crown Offices, Misc. Books, 41; 
A. Collins, Baronies by Writ (1734), PP. 355-6. 

5 H. Hall, Select Cases in Law Merchant, ut (Selden Soc. vol. 49), p. xxx. 

6 Plucknett, op. cit., p. 143 n. 1; Chancery in the early Stuart period found 
itself occasionally obliged to relieve an unsuspecting purchaser of land of the 
penalties of an ancient statute undertaken by the seller (Tothill, op. cit., 


pp. 158-9; 179). 
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Furthermore, the Common Law judges had repeatedly decided that 
‘a covenanter who had paid the full amount due, but without taking 
a release, must nevertheless pay a second time, if the obligee was uncon- 
scionable enough to bring an action on the specialty’. And in 1483 the 
Chancellor on the advice of the judges had actually refused to issue an 
injunction against the recognizee in a statute merchant which had been 
paid by the recognizor.1 In view of this attitude on the part of both 
Common Law and Equity, the carelessness of recognizors in getting the 
entries in the Books of Recognizances properly cancelled is extremely 
puzzling. Even if they had cancelled or destroyed the defeasance, the 
entry in the books remained as a potential weapon in the hands of the 
unscrupulous.? It is thus evident that much of the procedure is still obscure 
and by no means all of Mr Trevor-Roper’s explanations can be accepted. 

As for charge 2b (pp. 284-5,), the fact that bonds were cancelled and 
then renewed, as in the case of the Earl of Derby, was so self-evident 
a point that even I was aware of it, and whenever estimates of total 
indebtedness at any one time were attempted, such cancelled bonds were 
naturally disregarded. But statutes whose dates of cancellation were years 
after their enrolment remained in force throughout. Thus Mr Trevor- 
Roper’s statements about the Earl of Bedford’s statutes (p. 286) are, with 
one exception, a collection of hypotheses improbable in themselves and 
which can be directly disproved. He is right in regarding them as recog- 
nizances for the performance of obligations, in this case of a promise by 
the Earl to the heirs presumptive of the estate not to break the entail and 
sell off the property to meet personal financial needs. But the first statutes 
were not cancelled until 1617-18, as the register states, further statutes 
being extracted by the anxious relatives as the Earl’s financial difficulties 
increased. The crisis of 1606 was caused by the Earl’s appeal to the King 
to evade all these three statutes and to be permitted to sell up. If 
Mr Trevor-Roper’s account had been correct, it would have meant that 
the recorded date of cancellation was purely fictional, and the value of the 
recognizances as evidence would have been yet further reduced. 

To cast further doubt on their value Mr Trevor-Roper draws a picture 
of the Sheldon-Sutton statute (p. 287) which is legally impossible. It may 
be that Sir Griffin Markham was using the Sheldons’ name, but Sutton’s 
sole claim would be on the Sheldons’ estate, and the latter could not 


1 J. B. Ames, Lectures in Legal History (1913), pp. 109-10; his reference to 
a reversal of this verdict in the case of Clethero v. Beckingham seems to be an 
erroneous interpretation of the case (see p. 316 n. 2). ; 

* Chancery at this time was occasionally refusing to admit the Statute of 
Limitations in these cases, which made failure to cancel old statutes still more 
unwise (Tothill, op. cit., p. 178). 

* P.R.O., S.P. Dom. James I, 26/33-36. The Earl of Bedford’s early Stuart 
recovery bears little relation to the late Elizabethan situation, which on the 
death of the second Earl in 1585 was such as to cause anxiety both to Lord 
Burghley, as Master of the Court of Wards, and to the executors (MSS. at 


Woburn, a copy of which was kindly communicated to me by Miss Scott 
Thomson; Salis. MSS., 146). 


? 
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transfer the extent to the Markhams. Statutes were genuine liabilities, 
not legal fictions, and sureties could only protect themselves by taking 
conditional mortgages or further statutes from the real debtor. 

Mr Trevor-Roper’s charge 2¢ is based upon a false appreciation of the 
nature of those bonds which were made by a peer in conjunction with one 
or more commoners. In fact most of them seem to have been no more than 
collateral security, required by the creditor who could extend the property 
and arrest the person of subordinates more easily than those of a great 
court magnate. Thus the Duke of Norfolk’s servants in 1571 and the Earl 
of Derby’s servants in 1597 found themselves liable to arrest for the debts 
of their masters, and in 1586 Mr Customer Smythe actually proceeded to 
the arrest of servants of the Earl of Leicester.1 Some peers hardly ever 
appear by name in the records, the Earl of Essex receiving and selling land 
and borrowing money in the name of his servants Meyrick, Lindley, 
Reynolds and Crompton, and Robert Cecil, Earl of Salisbury, acting 
usually through Houghton and Daccombe. On the other hand, while 
there is good reason why Sir Griffin Markham, for example, should act in 
the name of the Sheldons, or Sutton lend his name to Lord Thomas 
Howard, there is no obvious reason why a commoner should act in the 
name of a peer, whose personal status and position made his bond less 
easily enforceable than those of others.” 

A further accusation by Mr Trevor-Roper is that the possibility of peers 
lending to commoners has been entirely ignored. To check this point 
a sample survey has been made of four years, 38-41 Elizabeth, and has 
yielded results which do not materially alter the situation: excluding 
obligations within the ranks of the peerage from both sides, the face value 
of statutes given by the peerage to others during this period totalled 
£329,000, while the statutes which they were given by others totalled only 
£43,000, or 13%. 

Serious and substantiated though some of Mr Trevor-Roper’s criticisms 
of my use of the statutes are, he has not succeeded in proving that they are 
valueless as indications of growing financial embarrassment, or that their 
individual interpretation is impossible to elucidate. What he has achieved 
is to demonstrate the impossibility of using them for statistical purposes. 


1 Salis. MSS., 158, f. 46; Cal. S.P. Dom. 1595-7, p. 359; P.R.O., S.P. Dom. 
Eliz., 195/104. Even the Crown insisted on servants’ bonds, for example from 
the Earl of Arundel (B.M. Lansdowne MSS., 45/84). 

2 On a point of detail, Mr Trevor-Roper accuses me of saying that Lord 
Thomas Howard’s debts reached £70,000. In fact I claimed that his total 
borrowing reached that sum, which is a very different matter. Even if we make 
the absurd assumption that statutes left uncancelled in the Register were 
cancelled the day they were made, Lord Thomas Howard had given statutes at 
one time in 1603 for £24,000. Whereas earlier cancellations had failed to keep 
pace with mounting obligations, in one week of December 1605, he cleared off 
£20,000 worth of statutes, while subsequently incurring no fresh ones—a 
dramatic reversal of a long continuing process. Is Mr Trevor-Roper’s or my 
own account the fairer estimate of Lord Thomas Howard’s position? 
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Vv 


There are therefore some reasons for believing that a large number of 
Mr Trevor-Roper’s charges of inaccuracy are either false or disputable; 
that his analysis of the nature of the Recognizances for Debt, though 
marking a great advance in our understanding of this source material, 
nevertheless contains substantial errors both of commission and omission ; 
that his denial that a majority of the Elizabethan aristocracy was in full 
economic decline seems to be contradicted by the evidence, in particular 
by such tentative information about land transfers as can be extracted 
from the available sources; and that subsequent recovery on the part of 
a fair number of peers during the Jacobean reign is by no means an 
unlikely hypothesis, though one that still awaits detailed investigation. 
In view of all this, still less credence can be placed in Mr Trevor-Roper’s 
paradoxical ‘decline of the gentry’ (p. 294 n. 5), invoked in order to 
accommodate Professor Campbell’s important conclusions about the 
yeoman class. There is no novelty in the discovery that a great many of 
the older landed gentry were going under in order to make way for the 
new elements of lawyers, yeomen and merchants and for the more suc- 
cessful of their own class. Professors Tawney and Campbell and Dr Hoskins 
have provided statistical proof, while the seventeenth-century histories of 
Dugdale for Warwickshire and Habington for Worcestershire are full of 
individual examples. Indeed, true understanding of the whole of this 
period of rising prices hinges upon the fact that it offered exceptional 
dangers to the conservative or extravagant, whatever their class or 
occupation. As it happened, thanks to their hereditary obligation to fill 
prominent public office and to support the Crown at Court, to their 
natural conservatism, to the difficulties of supervision of their bailiffs and 
stewards, and to the adoption of new modes of extravagant living, the 
aristocracy found themselves in an initially unfavourable position. Those 
gentry who partook of these notions and liabilities inevitably suffered as 
well. What is meant, as I understand it, by the concept of ‘the rise of the 
gentry’ is a shift in the distribution of the national income in favour of the 
group of middle landowners recruited partly from the older gentry but more 
especially from new stock, a shift which was at the expense both of the 
very large landowners and of the peasantry; that this shift, coupled with 
the growth of higher education, of administrative experience in the shires 
and political experience at Westminster, led to the emergence of the 
House of Commons as the most powerful organ in the State, and the 
overthrow in 1640-1 of a system of monarchy that offended its religious 
and constitutional beliefs, its interests and its prejudices; and that the 
Civil War was fought between two not unevenly matched sections of this 
middle landowning group. 

It will be many years before this interpretation can be accepted in its 
entirety, and for its final vindication there will be needed the prolonged 
co-operation of a number of scholars. Until such work is completed, the 
germinal suggestions of Professor Tawney, the contribution of Professor 
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Campbell and such of my own evidence as is not undermined by the 
criticism of Mr Trevor-Roper, must surely stand as a rough working 
hypothesis. It is by such lengthy research, rather than by the cultivation 
of a fierce polemical style that truth is most likely to emerge. 


Wadham College, Oxford 


APPENDIX 
Table A 
Manors held by peers created before 1602 
1558-1602 1603-1642 
Owned at the outset 688 456 
Inherited 86 66 
Granted by the Crown 120 16 
Bought 95 45 
Total owned and acquired 989 583 
Passed to relatives 132 118 
Reverted to the Crown 53 7 
Sold 348 129 
Total lost 533 254. 
Owned at the close 456 329 
Decline in holdings of manors 34.% 18% 
over the period compared 
to holdings in 1558 
Table B 
Purchase and sale of manors by peers created before 1602 
1558-1602 1603-1642 
Owned, inherited and granted 894. 538 
Bought 95 45 
Sold 348 129 
Net disinvestment 253 84 
i.e. net sales of holdings 28% 16% 
Table GC 


Rate of disinvestment in manors by peers created before 1602, over varying 
periods before and after December 16021 


(1) 7-year periods Purchased Sold Disinvestment 
1596-1602 12 82 70 
1603-1609 6 16 10 ie. + 

(2) 14-year periods? 

1589-1602 19 122 103 Fay 
1603-1616 16 4I 25 Le. 4 


1 Excluding those of doubtful date. 
2 Including all datable to somewhere within the fourteen years. 


[All tables cover twelve and a half counties and are derived from V.C.H. 
of Beds, Berks, Bucks, Hants, Herts, Hunts, Lancs, Northants (4), Rutland, Surrey, 
Warwicks, Worcs, Yorks N.R.] 


THE FOLEY PARTNERSHIPS: THE IRON 
INDUSTRY AT THE END OF 
THE CHARCOAL ERA 


By B. L. C. JOHNSON 


I 


HROUGH the courtesy of a descendant of the Foley family, which 

for several generations in the seventeenth and early eighteenth 

centuries shared in the control of a not inconsiderable part of the 

charcoal-iron industry in Britain, a number of ironworks’ account books 
have been made available for study by the present writer. 

Taken together with the Cartwright Hall MSS. (dealt with in an earlier 
paper in this journal)?, which overlap to a small degree with the Foley 
MSS., they help to provide a wide coverage of the late seventeenth-century 
industry. The extent of this coverage can be measured from the earliest 
known list of furnaces and forges in Britain, compiled in 1717.8 

All but three of the ironworks for which the Foley MSS. provide 
accounts, are shown in Fig. 1, which also includes works referred to in the 
accounts and in other contemporary MSS. prior to 1717. The table on 
PPp- 324-5 lists the ironworks by regions, with the periods for which accounts 
have been examined.’ The output of many of these works is summarized 
in an appendix. 

It will be appreciated that these account books contain a formidable 
amount of information, only a fraction of which can be incorporated in 
a short paper. At least five different methods of book-keeping are repre- 
sented, which vary widely in the detail recorded. Some accounts are 
mere summaries of the year’s output and the balances of materials 
remaining in stock; others particularize every farthing of expenditure 
with an embarrassing wealth of detail, but with little attempt at classifying 
the information. A further difficulty encountered is due to the different 
periods covered by the accounts of the various works. As the list shows, 


1 The writer desires to acknowledge his indebtedness to Major H. T. H. 
Foley, M.B.E., J.P., who facilitated the examination of the MSS. material which 
forms the basis of this contribution. 

® Raistrick, A. and Allen, E., ‘The South Yorkshire Ironmasters, 1690-1 750’, 
Econ. Hist. Rev. (1939), tx, 168-85. . 

5 Hulme, E. W., ‘Statistical History of the Iron Trade’, in Newcomen Society 
Transactions, vol. 1x, p. 16. The general reliability of the 1717 list given in this 
work, is confirmed by the evidence in the Foley MSS. 

* Dates written 1701/2 indicate one accounting year, usually Michaelmas to 
Michaelmas: 1688~9 indicates that the accounts cover more than a calendar 
year. 
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the accounts are concentrated for the most part within the years 1692-1717. 
Those relating to the period 1725-51 carry on, with only minor modifica- 
tions, the story of the same works in the earlier phase. Certain of the 


Ironworks referred to in the accounts: 1690-1717 
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accounts for years prior to 1692, particularly of the Tintern and Whitbrook 
group of works, have no successors in the main period but have proved 
valuable for elucidating obscure clues in later MSS. 


Fig. 1. 
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I. Forest of Dean and South Wales 


Blakeney 
Bishopswood 


Elmbridge 


Gunns’ mill 
Redbrook 
St Weonards 


Tintern 


Barnedge 

Bishopswood new forge 
Blackpool 

Llancillo 


Lydbrook (2) 
Monmouth 


Peterchurch 
Pontrilas 
Rowley 
Tintern (2) 


Tintern wireworks 
Whitbrook wireworks 
Gatcombe anvilworks 


Il. West Midlands 


Grange 
Hales 


Cookley 
Cradley 
Stourton 
Whittington 
Wildon 
Wolverley 


Bewdley storehouse 
Cookley slitting mill 
Stourton slitting mill 
Wildon slitting mill 
Wolverley slitting mill 


1692-1706, 1707-15 
1692-1706, 1707-17, 
1725-7, 1728-33, 

1748-51 
1692-1706, 1707-17, 
1725-7, 1728-33, 

1746-50 

1705/6, 1710-12, 
1730-33 
1697-1706, 1707-17, 
1725-7, 1728-33 
1677/8, 1707-17, 
1725-7, 1728-31, 
1672/3, 1675/6 


1701-6, 1707-9 
1748-51 

1704-6, 1707-17 
1677/8, 1725-7, 
1728-31 
1708-17, 1725-7; 
1728-31, 1748-51 
1704-6, 1707-9 
1725-7, 1728-33 

1677/8 

1677/8 

1703/4 

1672/3, 1675/6 


1674-7 
1674-7 
1695-1705 


1692-7 

1692/3, 1703-5 
1692-7 

1692-4 

1692-7 
1692-1705 
1692-1705 
1692-7 


1692-1717 
1692-7 
1698-1705 
1692-1705 
1692-7 
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FURNACES Lawton 1696-1702, 1703/4, 
1706/7, 1709-11 
Mearheath 1688-9, 1692-1710 
Staveley 1695-8 
Vale Royal 1696-9, 1700-2, 
1703/4, 1706-8, 
1709-12 
ForGEs Bodfari (Flintshire): 1700-2, 1703/4, 
1706-8, 1709-12 
Bromley 1692-1710 
Cannock 1692-1710 
Carburton 1695-8 
Chartley 1692-1710 
Consall 1688-9, 1692-1710 
Cranage 1696-1702, 1703/4, 
1706/7, 1709-11 
Oakamoor 1688-9, 1692-1710 
Staveley 1695-8 
Tib Green 1702-9 
Warmingham 1696-1710 
SLITTING MILLS Consall 1688-9, 1692-1710 
Cranage 1696-1702, 1703/4, 
1706/7, 1709-11 
Oakamoor 1688-9, 1692-4 
Renishaw 1695-8 
Rugeley 1692-1710 
IV. Sussex 
Ashburnham furnace and forge = 1709-11 


The account which follows relates what is known of the composition 


and financial basis of the several partnerships under which most of these 
ironworks were grouped, and attempts an interpretation of the pattern 
of production and trade in which these concerns were engaged. 


Il. THr PARTNERSHIPS 


The concerns listed above were at no time combined under a single 
entrepreneur or partnership. They did, however, enjoy one feature in 
common—Foley capital; perhaps, on occasion, acting alone but more 
usually through a number of partnerships to which it must have given 
a sense of unity. We have details of three major inter-related partnerships, 
which were constituted on a regional basis, covering works in: 

(i) The Forest of Dean and the Stour Valley of North-east Worcester- 
shire and South Staffordshire, 

(ii) North Staffordshire, 

(iii) Cheshire and Flintshire. 
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In addition, members of these partnerships continued to pursue interests 
in ironworks not covered by their partnership agreements. The full extent 
of the influence they exerted on the iron trade was thus much wider than 
even the collection of works accounts under consideration would indicate. 
A few examples of the interests which some of the ironmasters held outside 
these partnerships are given below. 


(i) The Iron Works in Partnership 


The largest concern, self-styled ‘The Ironworks in Partnership’ originated 
in 1692 in a partnership of five men, and at the outset controlled some 
fourteen active ironworks in the Forest of Dean and the Stour Valley of 
South Staffordshire and North-east Worcestershire. The antecedents of 
this group of works are not yet fully known. How the Forest of Dean 
works came into the partnership’s orbit is not clear, but information 1s 
available concerning an earlier combine of works in the Birmingham 
region, centring on the Stour Valley. That the Foleys probably played 
a prominent part in this concern is indicated by a 1669 book of ‘Stock and 
Debts’ belonging to Philip Foley. Four furnaces, thirteen forges, four 
slitting mills and a warehouse are covered by this stock book. Details of 
production and trade unfortunately are lacking, though an inventory of 
raw materials at the works suggests that production methods were the 
same as in the better documented period from 1692. The book does, how- 
ever, provide a measure of the capital involved, a figure of £68,830. 85. 33d. 
being given for the total of ‘stock and debts’. 

The deed of partnership which set in being the 1692 concern showed 
£39,000 as the total its members agreed to contribute, though only 
£36,277 was actually required to be paid up; £21,957 of this was described 
as ‘total debts’ and £14,320 as ‘stock’ at the works. This capital was 
distributed among the partners as under: 


Paul Foley 1/6 share Richard Avenant 1/4 share 
Philip Foley 1/6 share Richard Wheeler 1/6 share 
John Wheeler 1/4 share : 


John Wheeler was appointed ‘cash-holder’, in effect managing director, 
at a salary of £200. Paul Foley’s interests lay in the Forest of Dean, near 
which he had his seat at Stoke Edith, and owned several ironworks. His 
brother Philip resided at Prestwood in Staffordshire, where the family had 
long associations with the iron trade. The Wheelers also, primarily, had 
Stour Valley interests, John Wheeler living at Wollaston Hall, near Stour- 
bridge. Avenant, in addition to his financial commitment in the partner- 
ship, was in occupation of Shelsley forge on the Teme, which he held from 
yet a third Foley, Thomas (later Lord) Foley of Witley, nephew of the 
brothers Paul and Philip. 

At the outset, this partnership held one defunct and two active furnaces 
in the Forest of Dean, two in the Stour Valley, six forges and three slitting 


' For further details see Johnson, B. L. C., ‘The Stour Valley Iron Industry, 
1692-1705” in Trans. Worcs. Arch. Soc., xxv (1950). 
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mills, also on the Stour, and a storehouse (used as a transhipping agency, 
wholesale and retail store) at Bewdley. After 1705 the partnership 
gave up its Stour Valley works, though continuing to hold its Bewdley 
storehouse, and obtained control of more furnaces and several forges 
in the Forest of Dean and Pembrokeshire. Later, by leasing Ashburnham 
furnace and forge, a connexion was established with the Sussex iron 
industry, in which, however, the name of Foley was not altogether 
new.! 

Changes in the personnel of the partnership paralleled the changes in 
works directly under its control, and had the effect of extending its indirect 
influence on the iron industry. Thus by 1707, shortly after the partnership 
had left the Stour Valley, Richard Knight had joined the concern, and 
a strong if indirect link was maintained with the Stour area through his 
forges there, some of which he had taken over from the partnership. Other 
of Knight’s interests included, at various times, Willey furnace and Moreton 
forge in Shropshire, Flaxley furnace in the Forest of Dean, and a furnace 
and forge at Bringewood near Ludlow. By 1710/11 the partnership had 
capital amounting to £27,542. 125. 1d., distributed thus :? 


Thomas Foley (son of Paul) 6 shares 
Philip Foley 3 shares 
John Wheeler’s executors 8 shares 
Richard Avenant’s executors 2% shares 
Richard Knight 3 shares 
William Rea 24 shares 


William Rea, generally referred to as of Monmouth where he later owned 
a forge, began his connexion with the partnership in 1692 as manager of 
Wildon forge on the Stour. Rising to become a partner in 1704, Rea 
succeeded John Wheeler as managing director and enlarged his personal 
interests in the industry in the midlands, Forest of Dean and Lancashire.’ 
Rea must have had intimate knowledge of the iron trade, and it is quite 
possible that he was responsible for the compilation of the 1717 list of 
furnaces and forges mentioned above, as it was he who forwarded it to 
John Fuller of Heathfield, and added a corrigendum to it. 

No accounts have come to light for the years 1717-25, during which 
time the partnership’s membership and its interests had shrunken 


1 Straker, E., Wealden Iron (1931), pp. 164, 267. Thomas Foley (father of 
Paul and Philip) was linked with Geo. Browne, executor of John Browne the 
gunfounder, in leasing Benhall Forge, near Tunbridge Wells, in 1652. 

Among the Foley MSS. is a fragmentary account book relating to transactions 
of Thomas Foley and Henry Quintyne in the Wealden gun and cast-iron pot 
trade. 

2 The profit for 1710/11 was £2,542. 12s. 1d. 

3 From 1704 Rea managed Redbrook furnace, Monmouth forge and Black- 
pool forge. For some years he was closely associated with the Wheeler family as 
John Wheeler’s trustee, obtaining the lease of Cradley furnace and forge, and 
Mill and Lye forge on behalf of John’s widow, Mary Wheeler. 
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considerably; a trend which was to continue. The partners in 1725 


WERE: Thomas Foley, senior £8,000. os. od. 
Thomas Foley, junior £2,666. 135. 4d. 
John Wheeler (son of John) ? 
Mrs Cecilia Lane £1,000. os. od 


Their works were all in or near the Forest of Dean: they comprised six 
furnaces (two out of action) and three forges, with storehouses in Mon- 


mouth and Bewdley. 
(ii) The ‘Staffordshire Works’ 


Next in size to the ‘Ironworks in Partnership’ was a concern known as the 
‘Staffordshire Works’, which between 1692 and 1710 controlled most of 
the ironworks within, and to the north of, the Trent Valley in Staffordshire. 
Two earlier groups of works were combined in this enterprise, namely the 
‘Moorland Works’, and those of William Cotton and Partners. The Moor- 
land works consisted of Mearheath furnace, Oakamoor and Consall forges 
and slitting mills, and Chartley forge. These, with the possible exception 
of Chartley, had been held by John Wheeler (the elder) prior to 1692. 
The other concern comprised three works lying farther to the South and 
East—Bromley and Cannock forges, and Rugeley slitting mill. 

The financial structure of the Staffordshire works in its early years is not 
clear. While John Wheeler as managing director, and Obadiah Lane as 
local manager seem to have shared the balance of stock in the ratio of 
seven to one, capital seems to have been derived mainly from ‘moneys 
took up on bond to stock the Staffordshire Works’. These bonds paid 
interest at 5%, and totalled £11,994. 10s. 6d. in 1693. The principal 
contributors among a total of twenty-nine were Philip Foley (£3,050), 
Lady Lyttleton and James Russell (each with £1,012), John Gray 
(£1,000), Jane and Samuel Fidoe (£1,000 between them) and Robert 
Foley (£250)—most of them South Staffordshire people. This method of 
raising capital appears to have been a temporary expedient. It is not met 
with elsewhere in the Foley MSS., and in 1707/8 the Staffordshire works 
were being financed by a relatively few partners. The new partnership, 
which was formed to operate the Staffordshire works in conjunction with 
works in Cheshire and Flintshire, was as follows: 


Philip Foley 1/7 share 
John Wheeler 1/7 share 
Obadiah Lane’s executors 2/7 share 
Thomas Hall 1/7 share 
Edward Hall 1/7 share 
Daniel Cotton 1/7 share 


The value of stock so divided amounted to £11,000 in respect of the 
Staffordshire works. By 1710 changes had resulted in the Staffordshire 


' Possibly widow of Obadiah Lane, one time manager of Lydbrook f i 
ae Ht, and a partner and manager of the Staffordshire Be Cheshire wok 
ee below. 
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works’ stock being shared equally among Philip Foley, Daniel Cotton, the 
two Hall brothers, and Wheeler’s executors, the stock then standing at 
£11,927. The individual works operated by the partnership in Stafford- 
shire hardly changed during the period covered by the accounts (1692- 
1710). One forge only, Tib Green on the Cheshire-Staffordshire border, 
was added in 1702/3 to those already listed above, though the function of 
certain works did alter in detail, notably Oakamoor which gave up 
slitting iron in 1693. 
(iii) The ‘Cheshire Works’ 

From 1707/8, as has just been mentioned, the Staffordshire works were 
closely linked with the ‘Cheshire Works’. The latter comprised furnaces 
at Lawton and Vale Royal, forges at Cranage, Warmingham and Bodfari 
(Flintshire), a slitting mill at Cranage and a plating forge at Street. The 
linkage between the two concerns was provided by their being controlled 
by the same partners as ran the Staffordshire works, the partners’ shares 
in the £13,500 ‘standing stock’ being in the same ratio as in the Stafford- 
shire works. 

Prior to 1707 the Cheshire works had been mainly the concern of the 
Hall and Cotton families, the stock being apportioned in 1700 as under: 


Daniel Cotton £ 8,848 
Edward Hall £10,251 
William Vernon $5. 25327 


Hall was responsible for Vale Royal furnace and Bodfari forge; Cotton for 
Lawton furnace and Cranage forge; and Vernon, from 1705, for War- 
mingham and Street forges. The name of Obadiah Lane also occurs in 
connexion with the latter two works, in which he held in 1701 an invest- 
ment of £400, being a half share with Edward Hall. Daniel Cotton was 
probably the son of the William Cotton who preceeded him at Lawton 
furnace, and who (possibly on his death) had given up control of a section 
of the Staffordshire works in 1692. The Cotton family’s interest in iron 
extended into North Wales where a William Cotton of Ruabon (? the 
same man) had held ironworks at Halton up to 1690, and to Yorkshire 
where another William Cotton was a partner in Kirkstall forge and other 
works.! Edward Hall was a brother of Thomas Hall of Cranage, also an 
ironmaster, related by marriage to the Cotton family.? With the Cottons 
the Halls had interests in Lancashire where Edward was in partnership 
with Daniel Cotton, William Rea and Edward Kendall from 1711, in the 
company which later became the Cunsey Company.’ Kendall, a Stour- 
bridge man, had been associated with John Wheeler as an agent in the 
Stour Valley-Forest of Dean partnership from at least 1702, though he 
was not a manager of any works under this concern. With William Rea, 
however, he became joint manager of the Staffordshire works in 1710. 


1 Raistrick, A. and Allen, E., op. cit., p. 169 ff. Also Raistrick, A., Quakers in 
Science and Industry (1950), p. 101. 

2 Earwater, History of Sandback (1890), p. 214. 

3 Fell, Alfred, Early Iron Industry of Furness and District (1908), p. 265. 
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(iv) The ‘Derbyshire and Nottinghamshire Works? 


One last group of works remains to be mentioned, the ‘Derbyshire and 
Nottinghamshire Works’ comprising Staveley furnace and forge, Car- 
burton forge and Renishaw slitting mill. John Wheeler again figures as 
managing director but the precise financial structure of this concern, 
which appears to have lasted only for three years, 1695—8, is not known. Its 
close operational links with the Staffordshire works, and the inclusion in 
the accounts of the latter of certain of John Wheeler’s running expenses, 
suggest it may have been an offshoot deriving capital from the Stafford- 
shire partnership. 

An important aspect of the financial make-up of these partnerships 
needs little further emphasis. Their intimate inter-relationship through 
sharing one or more partners, one with another, and in the case of three 
of the concerns, through having for a time a common managing director 
in John Wheeler, meant that in effect they operated as one company. 
Furthermore, through their extensive interests beyond the partnership, 
and the interests of their close relatives in the iron trade, the partners as 
a body must have been a powerful influence on the industry in the Forest 
of Dean and the North and West Midlands. In these areas, excluding 
central Shropshire where they seem to have been of only minor importance, 
the group controlled over half the pig-iron producing capacity (about 
6,900 tons out of 10,350 tons) and a similar proportion of the bar-iron 
capacity of the area’s forges (3,360 tons out of 6,660 tons) .+ 

Before turning to a consideration of the iron trade itself, two further 
examples, drawn from outside the partnerships studied, will serve to 
confirm the inter-regional nature of the organization of the charcoal iron 
industry at this period. 

Thomas (from 1711 Lord) Foley stood outside the partnership in which 
his uncles participated. In 1674 his name is associated with that of Thomas 
his father in the accounts of Tintern and Whitbrook wireworks in the 
Wye Valley. Itseems he still held these works early in the eighteenth century 
when he also had Wildon forge on the Stour for a number of years from 
1705. Whether on the Wye or the Stour, his works remained among the 
biggest and most faithful customers of the ‘Ironworks in Partnership’. 

Another important ironmaster, quite apart from the Foley family, was 
John Jennens of Birmingham. He must be regarded as distinct from the 
group we have been considering, although it is true he did business with 
the Foley partnerships; indeed, but for the references to him and his 
ironworks in the accounts our knowledge of him would be very scanty. 
Jennens’ works included, in the immediate vicinity of Birmingham, 
furnaces and rod mills on the River Tame and its tributaries. Several of 
these works appear in Philip Foley’s 1669 stock book. Farther to the north 
and east, Jennens had Kirkby furnace and Pleasley forge in Nottingham- 
shire, and Wingerworth furnace and New Mills forge in Derbyshire. It 


* Based on the 1717 list of Hulme (op. cit.) modified from evidence in the 
Foley MSS. 
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may well be that his interests included other works as well, but as yet none 
of his accounts have been unearthed. Nevertheless, the wide range of his 
influence is clear. It is probable that the chief raison d’étre for Jennens’ 
widespread organization was (as will be demonstrated below for the several 
partnerships already described) to supply the workers in the iron trades 
of the Birmingham region with finished iron. 


III. PropuctTion AND TRADE 


The close inter-relationships that have been shown between the personnel 
of the partnerships extended also to their manufacturing and commercial 
activities. Although there was vertical integration within each of the 
partnerships, considerable traffic took place between them, as well as with 
independent forge and slitting-mill masters. Iron at all stages of manufac- 
ture entered into this trade. Each group operated furnaces for the smelting 
of ore into pig or cast iron, ‘finery’ forges for refining the pig iron, ‘chafery’ 
forges for hammering the product into wrought iron bars, and slitting mills 
where certain types of bar iron were rolled and cut into rods. Most iron 
was retailed as bar or rod to the various finishing trades, though a small 
proportion of the product of the furnaces was in the form of castings such 
as fire-backs, smoothing irons, buckets and pots for direct sale to dealers 
and consumers. Charcoal was the exclusive fuel in the blast furnaces! and 
the finery forges, but in the chafery process in which refined blooms 
were ‘drawn out’ into bars under the tilt-hammer, and in the slitting 
mill, coal was used in a number of places, notably in the Stour Valley 
from 1669 at the latest, when iron of ordinary quality was being 
worked. 

Of the concerns under review, the ‘Ironworks in Partnership’ was the 
most powerful. It may best be considered at two periods; the first 
1692-1705 when it held extensive interests in the Stour Valley in addition 
to its Forest of Dean activities, and the second from 1706 till the middle 
of the century when it (or its direct successor) concentrated attention on 
the Forest of Dean. At all times however, from 1692 to 1751, the produc- 
tion in the Forest of Dean of a surplus of tough pig iron above the require- 
ments of its own forges wherever situated was a characteristic of the 
partnership’s activity. The following description of the contemporary iron 
industry will show how this situation arose. 

As the Foley MSS. and other contemporary ironworks accounts 
abundantly show, two main types of pig iron were produced in Britain 
towards the close of the charcoal-iron era. These were tough pig iron, which 
worked up into the highest grade merchant bar comparable in quality to 
Swedish bar iron, and coldshort iron, much inferior in quality. Tough iron 
could only be made in Britain from the high grade non-phosphoric ores 


1 Only one exception can be cited from the Foley accounts. Redbrook 
furnace in 1716/17 cast four tons of pig iron ‘that was made with stone coal’, 
previously ‘charket’. The coke-smelted pig was priced £6 a ton, compared with 
£7. 15s. od. for charcoal-smelted tough pig. 


x 
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of the Forest of Dean and the Cumberland-North Lancashire area, and 
was in great demand for all purposes where a readily malleable material 
was needed, and for blending in the ‘finery’ forge with coldshort pig to 
make an intermediate quality of bar known as ‘best mill’. By itself 
coldshort iron smelted from the phosphoric and lower grade ores of the 
coalfields and the Weald worked up into a more brittle metal, which was, 
however, well suited to the nail trade. 

The Forest of Dean had for long been the principal source of tough pig 
iron and had concentrated on its manufacture. A high percentage of cinders, 
the iron-rich, slaggy residue of medieval and possibly earlier bloomery 
forges, was used, together with a variable, sometimes negligible quantity 
of iron ore.! Yarranton described the Forest pig as, ‘of the most gentle, 
pliable, soft nature, easily and quickly to be wrought into manufacture’, 
and went on to say ‘the greatest part of this sow iron is sent up Severn to 
the Forges, into Worcestershire, Shropshire, Staffordshire, Warwickshire 
and Cheshire and there it’s made into Bar iron...’.2 The accounts 
confirm Yarranton’s report. The bulk of the pig iron made at the partner- 
ship’s furnaces travelled via the nearest Severn ports—Ashleworth, 
Newnham and Gatcombe—up river to the Stour Valley and Shelsley 
forges, some continuing up stream to Coalbrookdale and Pool Quay, and 
a little travelling overland to Jennens’ forges in the heart of the South 
Staffordshire coalfield, and north to the Staffordshire works.* River 
transport also carried pig up the Avon for Clifford forge near Stratford, 
and for Redditch; while by sea, Blackpool forge on the East Cleddau in 
Pembrokeshire, had most of its pig iron from Forest furnaces. 

Even after the major change in the partnership’s composition in 1705/6, 
involving its withdrawal from the Stour Valley as a forge and furnace 
operating concern, the general pattern of distribution of its Forest pig iron 
did not alter, although by increasing its forge interests in the Forest of 
Dean, a larger proportion of the pig went to the forges mainly on the Wye 
and its tributaries. Some of the tough pig travelled west into the valleys 
of South Wales, no doubt to be blended in part with local coldshort 
iron. 

The partnership’s forges in and around the Forest of Dean, including 
also Blackpool forge, naturally used mainly tough pig iron, although the 
latter forge, and Llancillo forge, occasionally had small consignments of 
coldshort pig from South Wales furnaces, e.g. Kidwelly, Neath, and 
Llanelly (near Brecon). Charcoal was the only fuel, and tough merchant 
bar the principal product of all these forges. Their markets lay very largely 
outside the immediate vicinity of the Forest. Bristol, and the Severn towns 
of Gloucester, Tewkesbury and Bewdley took most of their bar iron output, 


* The fact that from 1717 Lancashire ore was sometimes used in the Forest 
furnaces suggests that supplies of local ore and cinders were running low. 

> Yarranton, Englands Improvement (1677-81), p. 57. 

° For maps illustrating the economic geography of the iron trade see Johnson, 
B. L. C., “The Charcoal Iron Industry in the Early Eighteenth Century’, 
Geographical Journal, vol. cxvu (1951), pp. 167 ff. 
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Bristol forwarding bar to inland centres such as Frome and Warminster, 
the partnership’s Bewdley storehouse (which they continued to maintain 
certainly as late as 1733, long after giving up their Stour works) acting as 
a wholesale agency for the Birmingham district. Even Blackpool forge, 
a hundred miles west of the Wye Valley, exported more than half its output 
to Bristol and Bewdley, and to small merchants in the Bristol Channel 
ports of Bridgwater, Barnstaple and Bideford. 

Lydbrook upper forge, at least until the mid-1730’s, had a specialized 
function which set it apart from the normal run of Forest forges. A large 
part of its production of refined metal was in the form of Osmund,! or wire 
iron, which required more working than merchant bar iron. Lord Foley’s 
wireworks at Tintern and nearby Whitbrook took almost all this Osmund 
iron, though in 1672/3, when the Foleys held Tintern forges but apparently 
not Lydbrook, Tintern upper forge had supplied the wireworks.? Although 
concentrating their activities on wire-making, the wireworks also turned 
out small quantities of nail rods, a practice not usually associated so much 
with the fough iron district of the Forest of Dean, as with the coldshort- 
producing Midlands and the North. 

Turning now to the Stour Valley side of their activities, we find the 
partnership in 1692 operating two medium-sized furnaces, utilizing the 
local coal measure ironstones to make a coldshort pig iron for blending 
with superior pig in their several forges. These drew mainly on the Forest 
of Dean for tough pig, additional supplies coming down the Severn from 
Shropshire, and even from Vale Royal in Cheshire (via Uffington on the 
Severn) and from Lancashire (via Chepstow and Bristol). The local 
furnaces could not supply all the coldshort iron needed,’ and, despite the 
high costs of overland carriage of this low grade material, Mearheath and 
Lawton furnaces on the Staffordshire-Cheshire boundary sent appreciable 
amounts on occasion. With so wide a choice of pig iron, the Stour forges 
were able to make bar iron in its three main qualities, viz. merchant, or 
merchantable, bar, made from tough pig and retailed as such; best mill 
bar (made from a tough-coldshort blend) and ordinary mill bar (mostly 
coldshort). A good deal of the mill bar was subsequently slit and retailed 
as rod iron. In drawing out merchant and best mill bars charcoal was 
always used, but for the ordinary quality coal was deemed suitable, and 
its use meant an appreciable saving in fuel costs. This may well account 


1 The accounts occasionally use the term Osborn in place of Osmund. 

2 The detail of the wire-iron trade hardly belongs to the present account. ‘The 
relevant MSS. are dated 1674-7 and the partnership association of the wire- 
works is not clear. No fewer than eighteen brands of iron, ranging from nail 
rods to ‘superfine wire’, were manufactured, and it is of interest that London 
came a good second to Bristol as a market for wire, whereas the metropolis 
is not mentioned anywhere in the accounts among destinations for merchant 
bar. 

3 The Stour Valley furnaces, Hales and Grange, although holding a humble 
position as coldshort pig producers, attained a considerable reputation as 
makers of forge hammers and anvils, commanding a wide market in South 
Wales, the Forest of Dean, North Staffordshire and Cheshire. 
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for the development of a small traffic in refined blooms from Shropshire 
to the Stour,! to be drawn out into bars in coal-burning chafery forges. 

The slitting mills took over a major part of the mill bar from the forges 
and retailed the finished rod in small lots to nail factors and other iron- 
mongers, mostly in Birmingham and the growing industrial towns of what 
was later to become the Black Country, though a regular but small trade 
in rods was carried on with the Severn towns, Bristol, Gloucester and 
Shrewsbury in particular. : 

We are now in a position to review the activities of the biggest of the 
partnerships under consideration. By controlling ironworks in both the 
Forest of Dean and the Stour Valley a completely integrated combination 
was attained, which could supply both tough and coldshort pig iron to its 
forges, and through them and their associated slitting mills could manu- 
facture the whole range of bar and rod iron in demand. The navigable 
Severn was of inestimable value to the Stour Valley works, where both 
tough and coldshort pig could be obtained cheaply, and which were con- 
veniently situated to serve the growing market in Birmingham and on the 
South Staffordshire coalfield and its borders.2 It was the necessity of 
blending the two main grades of pig iron to produce the mill bar iron so 
much in demand by the slitting mills that drew the forges to the Stour 
Valley end of the trade route, rather than to the Forest of Dean. For, on 
the basis of simple locational theory, the forges should have been attracted 
to sites close to their contributory furnaces to avoid wasteful transporta- 
tion.’ The use of coal in chafery forge and slitting mill no doubt tended to 
reinforce the double magnets of the technical requirements of blending, 
and the nearby markets. 

In its latter years, the partnership withdrew from direct control of the 
Stour forges, at the same time maintaining a hold on the midland market 
through Bewdley storehouse. The direction of the trade in pig iron did not 
change, however. The Stour forges, although under new control, con- 
tinued to consume the major part of the output of the Forest furnaces, 
and the trade pattern which had existed at least from the middle of the 
seventeenth century persisted despite changes in management. 


1 The use of coal in the chafery forge was by no means universal even in those 
areas where much coldshort iron was being used, and it is not unlikely that the 
Stour and North Staffordshire forges were pioneers of the process. Staveley and 
Carburton, Cranage and Bodfari for instance, do not appear to have used coal 
as a rule, and there is an interesting entry in the Bodfari Forge account of 
1706/7 which records the payment made to John Critchley of Cannock forge 
oe his trouble instructing the Hammerman to draw out iron with pitt 
coles’. 

* It cost approximately one penny per ton mile to carry pigs up the Severn, 
in contrast with rates of between 54d. and 84d. per ton mile overland. Thus, in 
the case of Wildon forge near the confluence of Severn and Stour, it was slightly 
cheaper to bring Bishopswood pig iron up the Severn via Newnham than to 
bring it from Hales furnace a dozen miles away. 

8° Refining of pig iron into bar resulted in a weight loss of almost 30%. There 
was no discrepancy in transport costs of pig and bar iron by land or water which 
would counteract the effect of this wastage. 
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Before leaving the question of the Forest-Stour partnership it is con- 
venient here to mention the Sussex subsidiary in which it was interested 
from c. 1709. As suggested above, it was probably through the Foleys that 
the partnership’s capital became involved in the Ashburnham works. 
Although much of the pig iron made there was refined and drawn into bar 
locally, and found its way to local and London purchasers, a variety of 
products—pig iron, blooms, mill bars, and cast hammers and anvils— 
were shipped from Sussex through Bristol to the Bewdley storehouse for 
the midland market. It seems unlikely that such traffic could have 
prospered except under the aegis of an inter-regional partnership, for 
Sussex iron was not of exceptional quality, and would be in direct com- 
petition with the midland product. 


Abandoning the chronological order of their appearance we may now 
review the activities of the Cheshire works, as it had certain important 
features in common with the ‘Ironworks in Partnership’. The functions 
of the two furnaces held by the Cheshire partnership were very different, 
but complementary within the organization of the concern as a whole. Of 
all the furnaces listed in 1717, Vale Royal appears to have been the only 
one in the country dependent chiefly upon imported ores. High grade 
Cumberland ore was the principal raw material, brought in via Liverpool 
and the river-port of Frodsham. On occasion Forest of Dean cinders, and 
ironstone from Flintshire were imported via Frodsham and Chester 
respectively, and a local source of cinders on Rudheath to the east of Vale 
Royal was also used. But the material which was most consistently blended 
with Cumberland ore was Staffordshire ironstone which had to be carted 
overland a distance of about 15 miles. Even with the admixture of a pro- 
portion of the latter ore, the product of the furnace was normally tough 
iron, in great demand by forges in the North Midlands situated so far from 
alternative sources in the Forest of Dean and North Lancashire furnaces. 
Naturally, the Cheshire partnership’s own forges at Cranage, Warmingham 
and Bodfari received the bulk of the output, but Vale Royal pig penetrated 
by land transport as far south as Heath forge near Wolverhampton, and 
east to Carburton in Nottinghamshire and Wortley near Sheffield. Nearer 
at hand, the Staffordshire and Tern Valley forges were regular customers. 

Lawton furnace has the distinction of showing the lowest pig iron 
production costs of any of the furnaces in all the accounts. It lay on the 
fringe of the North Staffordshire coalfield which provided abundant iron- 
stone for making coldshort pig. At times about one-fifth Cumberland ore, 
brought overland from Vale Royal, was blended to yield what was termed 
‘mixed pig’, intermediate in quality and price between tough and cold- 
short. Lawton pig was sent regularly to the Cheshire forges—Cranage 
and Warmingham—though not to Bodfari, but a more important market 
lay in the forges of the Staffordshire works, at Consall, Oakamoor, 


1 Mixed pig was also made at Vale Royal, but is not mentioned in any other 
contemporary accounts known to the writer. It seems to have been more 
customary to blend metal at the finery forge stage. 
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Bromley, Chartley and Tib Green. In addition, appreciable quantities 
went to George and Thomas Rock’s Brewood forges on the River Penk, 
to the Tern Valley forges of Shropshire (e.g. Sambrook), and via Uffington 
on the Severn, down river to the Stour forges. 

While the Cheshire furnaces served a fairly widespread market, par- 
ticularly in the direction of Staffordshire, the market of the associated 
forges was more restricted in extent, being confined to an area roughly 
demarcated by Liverpool, Manchester, Newcastle-under-Lyme, _and 
Wrexham, with Chester an important focus of trade in bar and rod iron. 
Cranage was the partnership’s only slitting mill, but another subsidiary 
trade was engaged in, at Street forge—the plating of salt evaporating pans 
for the local salt industry. 


The close financial relationship between the Cheshire and Staffordshire 
partnerships was reflected in a considerable trade in pig iron, and a less 
important traffic in blooms, which took place between them. It is signifi- 
cant that practically all of this trade was in one direction, towards the 
Staffordshire works, a facet of the centripetal nature of the whole midland 
iron trade. 

It is no exaggeration to state that go % of the energy of the Staffordshire 
works was directed towards supplying the Birmingham and South Stafford- 
shire finished iron trades with bar and rod. The local markets of New- 
castle and Stafford absorbed but a small fragment of their output. The one 
large furnace, Mearheath, was very similar to Lawton in making coldshort 
pig iron from local coal measure ores but could not satisfy the demands of 
the Staffordshire forges, which were in some measure dependent upon pig 
iron from the Cheshire furnaces. Of the six forges for which accounts have 
been studied, three—Consall, Oakamoor and Chartley—were of the 
normal type, refining and drawing out iron into bar in the same works. 
Consall and Oakamoor (for a short while up to 1694) were slitting mills 
as well, and so could perform all three finishing processes. Bromley con- 
centrated on finery work, and Tib Green exclusively so, both forwarding 
their blooms to Cannock forge. The latter was exceptional in doing chafery 
work only, for which coal from Wednesbury was utilized. All the forges, 
with the exception of Tib Green and Consall, forwarded most of the bar 
iron they made to Rugeley mill, a slitting mill of unusually large capacity, 
capable of dealing with over 600 tons of rod iron annually. Thus through 
Rugeley flowed the greater part of the output of the Staffordshire works, 
southward to the great midland markets. 


During its brief career under John Wheeler’s management, the Derby 
and Nottinghamshire works contributed in a small way to this stream, bar 
and rod iron produced at Carburton forge and Renishaw Mill respectively, 
travelling via Rugeley to Birmingham and the South Staffordshire 
towns. Although but a small trickle by comparison with the flood from 
the Staffordshire forges, this traffic does at least indicate that it was 
economically possible for Derbyshire and Nottinghamshire to supply the 
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Birmingham region, and by analogy it is very probable that John Jennens’ 
works in these counties were engaged in the same trade. John Wheeler’s 
accounts for the Staveley, Carburton and Renishaw works extend over 
only three years, but it is interesting to note that, when under the control 
of a Yorkshire partnership, these works no longer supplied the Midlands 
but confined their attention to the local, Hull, Newcastle and London 
markets.} 


Seen then as an inter-related and, to a significant extent, inter-dependent 
collection of concerns, the Foley group of partnerships possessed an essential 
unity. Diverse in the detailed bases of its many operating units, one 
primary function of the group stands out above all others, its orientation 
towards the demands of the midland market, and in particular towards 
Birmingham and the industrial towns and villages of the adjacent coal- 
field. By sea and river, by road and bridlepath, raw materials and iron of 
various qualities and in its several stages of manufacture, moved towards 
this hub of the finished iron trades, where swarmed the blacksmiths and 
whitesmiths, the locksmiths, edgetool-makers, and gunsmiths, and, out- 
numbering them all, the nailers. 


The University, Birmingham 
1 Cartwright Hall MSS. See also Raistrick, A. and Allen, T., op. cit. 
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APPENDIX 
A. Output of works, prior to 1688 (in tons) 


Tintern Tintern Tintern 
furnace lower forge upper forge 
1672/3 1,142 (62 weeks) 176 99 
1675/6 1,034. (61 weeks) — _— 
Llancillo Pontrilas Peterchurch 
forge forge forge 
1677/8 150 89 54 


B. Output of furnaces, 1688-1751 (in tons) 
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* Figure covers 18-month period Michaelmas 1699 to Lady Day 1700. 
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C. Output of forges—bar iron (in tons) 
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C. (cont.) 

(iii) Bodfari Cranage Warmingham* 
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D. Output of slitting mills—rod tron (in tons) 
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BEGINNINGS OF BRITISH INVESTMENT 
| IN ARGENTINA 


By H. S. FERNS 


I 


N the eve of World War I British investments in Argentina were, 
() with the exception of the British investment in the United States, 
the largest group of investments made by British investors in any 

country outside the British Empire. The estimated British investment of 
£319,600,000 was 8-5 % of all British external investments in the spring 
before Sarajevo.! At the beginning of the depression of 1929 the pro- 
portionate quantity of British investments in Argentina was even greater: 
o2B 9/2 

The history of this important investment of British capital traverses 
about a century and a quarter. It is the purpose of this paper to outline 
the main facts about the early period of British investment activity in 
Argentina: what may be called the false dawn of British financial interest 
in the River Plate. 

Although the history of British investment in Argentina extends over 
a period of 125 years, it is only in the period since 1862 that we can discern 
any development of investment which has been fairly continuous, reason- 
ably stable in form and significant for the economy both of Britain and 
Argentina. The first forty years were quite otherwise. A hopeful start was 
made in 1824. By 1829 all the early hopes were dashed. There followed 
a period of repudiation of foreign debts and opposition to investment in 
joint-stock enterprises, which roughly coincided with the political 
ascendency of the cattle baron and meat-packer, General Juan Manuel 
Rosas. From Rosas’s overthrow in 1852 until the foundation of the Bank 
of London and the River Plate, and the Buenos Aires and Great Southern 
Railway Company in 1862, there was a period of institutional change 
during which the political and legal bases for the influx of foreign capital 
were laid. But the history of British investment in Argentina is con- 
tinuous since 1824; for in 1857 the government of the province of Buenos 
Aires undertook to repay the loan of 1824 in its entirety together with 
unpaid interest of nearly thirty years. Thus, the student of modern Anglo- 
Argentine economic relations has a reason for knowing something of that 
early period when British investors first heard those magic and beautiful 
words Rio de la Plata. 


1 Based on figures in H. Feis, Europe the World’s Banker (New York, 1930), p. 23. 
2 Based on figures in J. F. Normano, The Struggle for South America (London, 
1931), p- 54, and R. Kindersley, ‘British Foreign Investment in 1930’, Economic 
Journal (1932). 
34! 
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II 


The first experimental British investment in the River Plate was part of 
the post-Napoleonic export of British capital. It took the form of an 
investment in the public funds of the United Provinces of the Rio de la 
Plata, in joint-stock mining companies and in immigration and land 
companies. These investments were made in the years 1824-7; by 1830 
they were valueless. It is easy to explain the whole episode in moral 
terms. Greed for higher profits than could be earned in Britain excited 
the investors. Dishonest and irresponsible bankers and promoters arranged 
the investment. Crooked and incompetent South American politicians 
spent the money. Closer examination, however, suggests that, while some- 
thing may perhaps be said for the first argument about the motives of the 
investors,! very little can be said for the remaining two. Indeed, it would 
be extremely difficult to discover a single factor known to a contemporary 
observer of the River Plate which would not point to the reasonableness 
of the investments made in the years 1824-7. To understand the failure 
of the first British investment in Argentina we have to look not at the 
character of the bankers but at the character of the economy of the 
River Plate. 

From the bankers’ and the investors’ point of view there were many 
reasons for optimism about the United Provinces of the Rio de la Plata 
in the year 1824, and they seemed to be of a very solid sort. Politically the 
state of affairs in the River Plate appeared satisfactory to an observer in 
London. The climax of the revolution, in so far as it concerned Buenos 
Aires, had been reached in 1820. By 1824 the consolidation of the new 
order seemed well under way. In 1820 the State had been in utter 
dissolution and authority had resided nowhere. In Spain at that time 
a great army had been mustering to suppress the revolt overseas. Suddenly 
there had come a great reverse in the fortunes of the revolutionaries. 
Revolution had broken out in Spain itself, and in America San Martin, 
the Liberator, and Cochrane, his British admiral, had invaded Peru by 
sea. The threat to the revolution in South America occasioned by the 
French intervention in the affairs of Spain in the spring of 1823 was 
dispelled by the separate actions of Britain and the United States. In 
Buenos Aires itself the reins of authority had been picked up by a deter- 
mined, thoughtful and liberal group of revolutionaries of whom Bernardino 
Rivadavia was the most outstanding. 

Rivadavia essayed to make himself the Alexander Hamilton of Argentina. 
He believed in the need for a strong, centralized government; greater 
freedom of commerce and an intimate connexion between Buenos Aires 
and the markets of the world; an influx of agricultural immigrants; the 
establishment of a private banking monopoly; the import of capital from 
abroad both in the form of private investments and public loans; and the 

? Tooke employed this argument to explain the export of capital at this time. 


See T. Tooke, A History of Prices and of the State of the Circulati 
(London, 1838), 1, p. 148. of ation from 1793 to 1837 
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utilization of land resources to strengthen the public revenues by selling 
or renting them. An ambitious programme such as this was not an impos- 
sible one; or so it seemed. It appeared to be a logical development of those 
policies of Charles ITI which had brought prosperity to Buenos Aires in the 
years following the American Revolution. Charles III had given Buenos 
Aires direct access to the markets of the Spanish Empire; revolution had 
but brought the Pampas directly into the world market. Rivadavia sought 
to make more effective what the revolution had established. 

The British business community had many reasons to look with 
enthusiasm upon the revolution in the Viceroyalty of the Rio de la Plata. 
What the invasion of 1806 had failed to accomplish the revolution had 
achieved: a direct British connexion with the Argentine market. The list 
of official values of British exports to Buenos Aires from 1806 to 1825 tells 
us something of the erratic but increasing trade with the River Plate. 


Table 1. British Exports to Buenos Aires (Official Values)! 


British manufactures Foreign goods 


Year of 

1806 881,451 92,639 
1807 23,469 55704, 
1812 369,123 35,097 
1814 439,791 18,361 
1815 421,418 7,887 
1816 326,743 11,674 
1817 652,154 12,981 
1818 663,517 16,385 
1819 349,299 10,097 
1820 672,628 12,809 
1821 602,063 37,059 
1822 1,129,256 32,509 
1823 750,132 25,526 
1824 1,502,705 31,021 
1825 910,538 27,504, 


The import trade from Argentina into Great Britain developed at the 
same time, although exact information under this head is even less satis- 
factory than for exports. To handle the trade a British colony developed 
in Buenos Aires, and a few intrepid traders penetrated into the interior 
provinces. In 1809 the British community was said to number 124 persons, 
and the total holdings of British property in Buenos Aires and the provinces 
were said to be approximately £750,000 in the year of the first revolu- 
tionary outbreak, 1810.2 By 1825 there were 1,355 British subjects 
registered with the British Consul General.* 

The members of the colony appear to have been doing very well for 
themselves. British artisans earned a pound a day,* and the merchants 

1 R. A. Humphreys, British Consular Reports on the Trade and Politics of Latin 
America, 1824-1826, Camden 3rd series, txut (London, 1940). 

2 Thid., p, 26 n. 2, and p. 34 n. 1. 


3 F, O. 6/3, Parish to Canning, 25 April 1824. 
4M. G. Mulhall, The English in South America (Buenos Aires, 1878), p. 328. 
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were making good profits. On one voyage into Paraguay two merchants, 
the Robertson brothers, made a profit of 60,000 pesos on an original 
investment of 200 pesos in a cargo of salt.! The document describing the 
trade of the River Plate drawn up by a committee of British merchants in 
Buenos Aires at the suggestion of Sir Woodbine Parish, the first British 
Consul General, is a most enthusiastic document. ‘It is evident’, the 
committee concluded, ‘...that the trade of Buenos Aires has been 
gradually increasing in importance since it was thrown open to the general 
competition of European nations; that it is now in a flourishing state, 
considering all the drawbacks it has suffered from the country’s long con- 
tinuance in a state of revolution and a want of unanimity and general 
intercourse between the provinces; and in conclusion, that when once 
political order and stability are restored, and the country consolidated in 
a general union, the trade of the River Plate will be found susceptible of 
an immense extension, and must ultimately prove of very great importance 
to the commercial interests of Great Britain.’? 

The political order and stability to which the Committee referred 
appeared to be coming about, under the direction of the government of 
which Rivadavia was the economic and financial genius. Rivadavia 
believed that the solution of the political problems of the new State could 
best be found in the sphere of fiscal and financial policy. It was his object 
so to order the business affairs of the State that there would be an influx 
of capital and immigrants into the community of a sufficient magnitude 
to bring to an end the civilizacién de cuero and to build in its place a society 
formed in the image of Britain, the United States and France. 

He first addressed himself to the reform of the public finances. The 
finances of the old Viceroyalty of Buenos Aires had been in good order, and 
it was not from a want of money or an abundance of debts that it came to 
grief. In the decade of the American Revolution the Viceregal Treasury 
had shown a surplus every year.? At the beginning of the new century, 
when Spain was at war, there were still surpluses. When the British seized 
Buenos Aires in 1806 they found there a public treasure in bullion 
amounting to $1,056,208 which they at once sent home to London. The 
Spanish tyranny, it would seem, was remarkably inexpensive or at least 
well managed. 

The revolution ushered in quite a different state of affairs. The Vice- 
regal treasury had depended almost entirely on two sources of revenue: 
customs revenues and a tax on bullion. Both these sources were gravely 
disturbed by the revolution, while at the same time military expenses were 
vastly increased. Loans both forced and free, a paper currency and direct 
taxation, often arbitrarily and unequally levied, became part of the new 


+ J. P. and W. P. Robertson, Letters on Paraguay (London, 1838 
n, , 1838), m1, p. 256. 
> F. O. 6/4, Parish to Canning, 30 July 1824. The report of the Conimiites is 
printed in full in Humphreys, op. cit., pp. 28 ff. 
: Aa Ssh para Ark i aiakes A[rgentina] (Buenos Aires, 1918), v, p. liii. 
_Dispatch from Maj.-Gen. W. C. Beresford, 16 July 1806, pri i 
Political Register, 4 October 1806. “ait okt Dei ae 
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order. The financial condition of the United Provinces of the Rio de la 
Plata in 1821 was much like that of the United States confederation in 
the year of Yorktown. Rivadavia believed that his first tasks in this 
circumstance were to restore the currency to a fixed standard, to establish 
a bank for the provision of credit and to consolidate all the outstanding 
obligations of the State and to honour them. His first step was the Law of 
30 October 1821,1 which empowered the government to issue bonds for 
the purpose of consolidating all the debts of the various governments 
which had passed across the stage since 25 May 1810. Rivadavia even 
undertook to recognize any claims against the Viceregal authority, 
although these were to be paid off with bonds bearing interest at 4% 
rather than 6%. By the terms of the Law of 30 October 1821, the service 
of the debt was to be maintained by automatic transfers of revenue from 
the Customs Houses. To secure further the public credit the Law of 
3 November 1821 set aside all movable and immovable property of the 
province of Buenos Aires as security for the public debt.2 Thus secured and 
promptly serviced the refunding bonds rose in value from 28, which was 
their exchange value at the time of issue, to 85 in June 1824.3 
Buoyant revenues explain the success of Rivadavia’s refunding opera- 
tions. The State revenues, always dependent on the Customs Houses, had 
become almost completely so since the revolution. Burgin has estimated 
the proportion of dependence in 1822 at 82-5 %.° The volume of revenue 
was, thus, geared directly to the volume of international trade, and, as the 
records of British exports to Buenos Aires indicate, the years 1820-5 
witnessed a great expansion. Rivadavia sought, however, to broaden the 
basis of the public revenue. As a believer in the necessity of free trade for 
the Argentine economy, he wished to reduce still further the relatively low 
customs duties established by the revolutionary reforms of December 1813, 
and to replace customs revenues in some degree by direct taxes and returns 
from the sale or rent of land. It is not the purpose of this paper to discuss 
the controversies surrounding the land and taxation policies of Rivadavia. 
It suffices to say that in the years 1821-6, when British investors were 
being invited to put money in the public funds of the United Provinces of 
the Rio de la Plata, it appeared from the actions of the government that 
an effort was being made to add to revenues already adequate for the 
peaceful purposes of the State by tapping what appeared to be the greatest 
single asset of the new republic, its land resources, and its wealthiest class, 
the landed proprietors. 
Another fundamental part of Rivadavia’s policy was the establishment 
of a stable currency based upon gold and silver and fortified by the 
1 M. Burgin, The Economic Aspects of Argentine Federalism (Cambridge, U.S.A., 
oe DaCoan La Verdad sobre la Emfiteusis de Rivadavia (Buenos Aires, 1937), 
. 22. 
: 3 Humphreys, op. cit., p. 24. 
4 J. Nufiez, An Account, Historical, Political and Statistical of the United Provinces 
of the Rio de la Plata (London, 1825), pp. 50-1. 
5 Burgin, op. cit., p. 49. 
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creation of a privately owned bank enjoying a monopoly of note issue. 
The Banco de Buenos Aires was authorized by the Law of 22 June 1822." 
Three of the nine directors were British merchants, and the capital of 
1,000,000 pesos divided into shares of 1,000 pesos was supposed to be in 
a controlling proportion in the hands of British investors. From the share- 
holder’s point of view the bank was an instantaneous success. It paid 
12 % the first year and 19 % the second. That it was failing to fulfil its 
function of strengthening the national economy was not at first sight 
evident. 

The final object of Rivadavia’s fiscal and financial policies was to 
attract foreign capital to the River Plate for the purpose of improving the 
industrial and commercial plant and facilities of the community. He was 
particularly interested in finding the means of deepening the harbour of 
Buenos Aires, improving the sanitary facilities of the city and establishing 
schools and institutions of higher learning. In November 1822 the 
government was authorized by Congress to seek a loan from Messrs Baring 
and Bros. The only stipulations were that the interest must not exceed 6 % 
and that the bonds must yield at least 70% of their face value to the 
government. 

Unfortunately the Baring papers relating to the loan of 1824 have either 
been destroyed or lost,2 and we cannot know exactly what particular 
information was at the root of the Barings’ decision to offer the Buenos 
Aires loan to the public. A representative of Barings’ appears to have 
visited Buenos Aires in July 1822,3 and the laws authorizing the loan were 
passed following this visit. No action appears to have been taken by the 
Barings in 1823. This is not surprising. Although Portugal and the United 
States had recognized the independence of the Latin American states, 
Britain had not yet done so. While the representative of Barings’ was in 
Buenos Aires in 1822, Castlereagh had told the House of Commons that 
he did not think that Spain had any longer the right ‘to detain British 
vessels trading with those parts of South America which had declared 
themselves independent and had obtained a recognition of their inde- 
pendence from other nations’. But in the spring of 1823 France had 
marched into Spain, and a restored absolutism looked, for the moment, 
as if it might reassert the old imperial authority. Obviously in these 
circumstances the bankers were hesitant about loans to states whose being 
was thus threatened. 

In September 1823 Canning in effect told the Prince de Polignac that 
Britain would fight if France attempted to assist her Spanish puppet to 
reassert his ‘authority’ in America. In December Monroe gave his 
doctrine to the world. With Britain and the United States thus aligned 


* Registro Oficial de la Republica Argentina (Buenos Aires, 1880). No. 735;:1; 
Pp. 233. 
> I am indebted to Professor R. A. Humphreys for this information. 


8 D.H.A., x1v (Buenos Aires, 1921), p. 117, Rivadavia to Mr A. B } 
21 July 1822. PF wile pee ae 


* Hansard’s Parliamentary Debates, 2nd series, xvu, p. 1649. 
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but not allied in defence of Latin American independence, the bankers 
could once more listen to applications for loans. 

Following his conference with Polignac, Canning sent Sir Woodbine 
Parish, a protégé of Castlereagh, to Buenos Aires in the capacity of Consul- 
General. This was not, however, a formal recognition of the independence 
of the United Provinces of the Rio de la Plata but a preparation for 
recognition. From the moment of his arrival Parish was enthusiastic about 
the possibilities in Buenos Aires.1 He pointed to rising State revenues, an 
increasing commerce, an enlightened government and an enterprising 
British colony. It is doubtful whether the General Report on the Trade of 
the River Plate drawn up by a committee of British merchants? can have 
directly influenced the decision of Barings to float a loan (the Report only 
reached the Foreign Office after the loan was first advertised to investors), 
but it was symptomatic of the atmosphere of confidence in the River Plate 
that was growing in commercial and financial circles in the year 1824. 
In June 1824 the merchants of Liverpool and London petitioned on 
behalf of recognition of Latin American independence. In July Barings’ 
offered a loan of a nominal value of £1,000,000 to the investing public. 

When the loan was launched it looked to the conservative investor like 
“a very good thing’. Unlike the Columbian and Mexican loans, which 
were marketed by firms destined for bankruptcy, the Buenos Aires loan 
was being offered by one of the most conservative and successful of houses. 
The interest was 6%, and the purchase price was 85. Barings’ retained 
£150,000 as acommission. Another £130,000 was retained by Barings’ to 
pay interest and sinking fund charges for two years. £570,000 was 
dispatched to Buenos Aires. From the investors’ point of view the political 
situation seemed right, and they were further encouraged by the knowledge 
that in December 1824 Sucre defeated the last serious concentration of 
Spanish troops in America. A consul of conservative disposition and long 
experience thought highly of the economy of the country.? Commerce was 
thriving. The revenues of the State were satisfactory, and the armies were 
being paid off. True, expenditure on defence had risen from 38-4 % of the 
State revenues in 1823 to 42:2 % in 1824, but there was every reason to 
expect a change for the better. The purpose of the loan was good, and 
already an English engineer was in Buenos Aires planning the harbour 
works which the loan was to provide. The security of the debt appeared 
good: the limitless land of the Pampas. The amount of the loan was 
modest: only one-seventh of the Mexican total. Finally its service would: 
require an increase in the State expenditures of 1824 of only 13%. 


1 His dispatches have been printed in Humphreys, op. cit., pp. 1-62. 

2 Referred to above. 

8 Parish’s forebears were parsons and soldiers, but he was brought up by an 
uncle who was a well-to-do merchant in the City of London. He entered the 
Foreign Office under the patronage of Castlereagh, and in the course of his 
career had many dealings with London and continental bankers. See N. L. 
Kay Shuttleworth, A Life of Sir Woodbine Parish (London, 1910). 

2 Burgin, Op. Cit., p. 51. 
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It is not possible to estimate with any degree of accuracy the amount of 
capital which was invested in London in private joint-stock companies 
operating in Argentina during the years 1824-7. The mania for Latin 
American mining companies during these years was based on one assump- 
tion and several facts. The myth of Eldorado still hung like a mist over 
the fabulous Spanish Indies, and the assumption was that, if Spaniards 
employing the mining technology of the sixteenth century could make vast 
fortunes then, Englishmen employing steam power and a more advanced 
mining technology financed by joint-stock capital could win even greater 
fortunes now. The fact of most importance was that silver was still being 
exported in considerable volume from Latin America, and in the case of 
Mexico the annual average of production during the years 1810-25 was 
$11,000,000.1 The Real del Monte Company organized in London to 
work Mexican properties looked very promising, and its shares had risen 
rapidly on the exchanges. 

When Rivadavia learned of this he wrote to the agents of his govern- 
ment in London, Hullett and Co., and informed them that ‘the United 
Provinces possess rich mineral deposits both gold and silver in a virgin 
state’.2. Authority was granted by Congress for the formation of an 
English Company.* Was not the river of Buenos Aires the Rio de la Plata? 
Rivadavia wrote of ‘las celebradas minas de Famatina’. The very words 
glisten with gold. Hullett and Co. launched the Rio de la Plata Company 
with an authorized capital of £1,000,000. Meanwhile another mercantile 
firm, some of the principal partners of which were the Robertson brothers, 
whose profitable trips into Paraguay we have described, launched the 
Famatina Mining Company with a capital of £250,000. The Famatina 
was founded to work a concession granted by the Governor and Junta of 
the province of La Rioja. There was no clear evidence whether the con- 
cessions of the two companies were not in fact identical, with the only 
difference that they were granted by different authorities. In their 
prospectus this point was airily dismissed by the Rio de la Plata 
Company. 

While he was seeking to encourage an investment in mines, Rivadavia 
was interested also in the establishment of companies devoted to immigra- 
tion and agricultural development. His policy was to grant land free of 
rent for four years and at a fixed rent thereafter. Passage money was to 
be paid to all immigrants and a settlement subsidy for all families finally 
settled on the land. Thus, the State was pledged to subsidizing companies 
which were intended to make their profit from the appreciation of the 
value of their land holdings. Two British promoters, Beaumont and 
Robertson, undertook to establish colonization enterprises. How much 
was invested we do not know. 


1 Humphreys, op. cit., p. 318 n. 1. 

SD PALA pasty 

3 Registro Oficial, No. 1704, u, pp. 46~7. 

* H. English, A General Guide to the Companies Formed for Working Foreign Mines 
(London, 1825), pp. 27-30, 56-8. 
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By 1830 the entire British investment in the State loan and in joint-stock 
enterprises was worthless. Every calculation of the bankers and promoters 
had been proven wrong. Why? The first answer is political misjudgement. 

The investment of capital anywhere is dependent upon the framework 
of political institutions necessary for the control both of resources and 
labour power. In the case of the United Provinces of the Rio de la Plata 
successful investment depended more particularly upon international 
peace, the orderly flow of goods in international commerce and the avail- 
ability of labour supplies. By 1827 none of these requirements existed. 
War between the United Provinces and Brazil had broken out. The river 
blockade had cut British exports from an annual official value of £1,502,705 
in 1824 to £222,590 in 1827. It was discovered that the revolution had so 
disorganized labour supplies, always poor at the best of times on the 
Pampas, that the employment of wage labour by joint-stock mining 
companies was unthinkable. 

While James Bevans, the English harbour engineer, was surveying the 
harbour of Buenos Aires in preparation for the work soon to begin, a band 
of insurgents were being organized in Buenos Aires for the purpose of 
overthrowing the Brazilian authorities in the Banda Oriental, which is 
modern Uruguay. The responsibility of the government in Buenos Aires 
for this fatal move is not clear. It is clear, however, that on this question 
of war, as on the question of enforcing its land laws and collecting its taxes, 
the government was neither strongly enough supported nor well enough 
organized to enforce any policy it might have. The insurgents crossed the 
river towards Montevideo. Brazil declared war on Buenos Aires, and the 
Brazilian navy blockaded the river. The defence expenditures of Buenos 
Aires began to mount until in 1829 they comprised 77% of all expenditure.1 
At the same time revenue began to fall as the blockade choked off com- 
merce and dried up the receipts of the Customs Houses. On 5 May 1826, 
the conversion of bank notes into gold was ‘temporarily’ suspended, and 
convertibility was never resumed. The bank became the government’s 
principal source of revenue, lending to the State an ever increasing number 
of inconvertible paper notes. 

Before the outbreak of war the bonds of the United Provinces rose on 
the London Stock Exchange to go, 5 points above their issue price. News 
of the war brought them down to 643 in September 1825. Barings’ were, 
however, paying interest and amortization charges out of the £130,000 
retained for that purpose, and during 1826 the bonds fluctuated between 
50 and 82}. As the date approached for the government in Buenos Aires 
to make its first payments out of revenue the price sagged steadily. War 
expenditures, declining gold revenues and inflation of the currency put 
the payment of £65,000 sterling utterly beyond the resources of the River 
Plate government. By November 1830 the price stood at 22 and there 
were no takers. The bonds were not listed again until 1858 when a settle- 
ment was reached between the bondholders and the government of the 
province of Buenos Aires. 

1 Burgin, op. cit., p. 51. 
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The investments in mines fared no better. The Rio de la Plata Company 
sent out its general manager, Sir Francis Bond Head, with a party of 
Cornish miners. After ‘some rapid Journeys Across the Pampas and among 
the Andes’ Head discovered that the government could not guarantee the 
Company peaceful possession of their concession, that the ore bodies were 
poor and that the remoteness of the mining sites insured that ‘the expense 
would far exceed the returns’. It became evident that only the techniques 
of the sixteenth century using much labour and little machinery were 
practical in the almost pathless Andes high above and far from markets 
and sources of supply. And the revolution had dispersed the labour force. 
In Peru there were forty smelting works producing 4,000 pounds of pure 
silver a week in 1810; by 1825 there were only fifteen left producing only 
750 pounds a week.! The English capitalists discovered what the Spaniards 
had long known: sin indios no hay indias. In the presence of cheap wine and 
in the absence of a social system which (to use Sir Francis Bond Head’s 
own words) ‘encourages competition and industry and leaves the idle to 
starve’,2 Cornish miners behaved no different from Indians. 

Head returned to Britain and, in spite of bitter opposition from the 
directors of the concern, recommended that the Rio de la Plata Company 
be dissolved. The total loss to the investors was, thanks to Head, only 
£52,520. As for the Famatina, its shares fell soon from 50 to 2, and the 
Robertson brothers, who had helped to promote the venture, failed for 
£100,000. 

As it had been with the mining companies so it was with the immigra- 
tion and land companies. The government could not pay the subsidies 
promised. In any case the great pastoral interests, like the pastoral 
interests of contemporary Australia, of old Spain and of the future State 
of ‘Texas, resisted to the death the development of agricultural colonies. 
But it was not their death. In 1831, the gauchos assaulted the Scottish 
settlement at Monte Grande, killed some of the settlers and dispersed the 
remainder. 

To say that the experiment in investment in the River Plate failed 
because of political misjudgement is to say very little. The revolution 
against Spain in America is largely an unknown subject and one easy to 
misunderstand. Particularly are we apt to be misled as Sir Woodbine 


+ M. G. Mulhall, The English in South America (Buenos Aires, 1878), p. 451. 
It is difficult to vouch for the reliability of this brief, dramatic estimate of the 
decline of mining productivity. The British Consul in Peru, C. M. Ricketts, 
reported to Canning, 16 September 1826 (F.O. 61/8) on the state of the Andean 
mines. He believed that productivity had begun to fall after 1805, and that 
after 1820 it was less than half of what it had been fifteen years earlier. While 
admitting the partial destruction of silver mining, Ricketts advised Canning 
later in 1826 (F.O. 61/8, 27 December 1826, printed in Humphreys, op. cit., 
pp. 107ff.) that ‘Peru and Bolivia abound in metallic riches, and that under 
prudent management, British capital, skill, and industry, cannot fail to bring 
the mines into active operation’. 

* F. Bond Head, Rough Notes taken during some rapid Journeys Across the Pampas 
and among the Andes (London, 1826), p. 152. 
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Parish was, and Canning, and all the big and little people who invested 
their hopes or their money in the new States called into being to redress 
the balance of the old world; misled by the superficial resemblances of 
the Latin American revolutions to the American and French revolutions. 
That Rivadavia, the most intelligent and the most faithful imitator of his 
American and French archetypes failed so completely should be a warning 
against any attempt to read into Latin America a North American 
meaning or a French sense. In the early nineteenth century the investing 
classes looked upon revolutions with more equanimity than they do today, 
but there is ample evidence that they understood them as little then as now. 

It is not our purpose to speculate here upon the meaning and the con- 
sequences of revolution in Latin America. It is enough to note some of the 
economic factors in the River Plate situation which go beyond the obvious 
political elements.’ The break with Spain came at a time of great economic 
expansion in the Viceroyalty of Buenos Aires. The Napoleonic wars and 
the more fundamental fact of industrial expansion in western Europe and 
along the north-eastern seaboard of the United States, and most particularly 
the expansion in Great Britain, greatly increased the market for the two 
export staples of the River Plate trade: hides and bullion. So long as the 
Spanish monopoly was maintained, increased sales could not be matched 
by increased purchases unless they were routed through Spain. This helps 
to explain, perhaps, the constant surpluses of the Viceregal treasury in the 
early nineteenth century. 

Then came the assertion of control by local authorities in Buenos Aires 
in 1810. Closely following upon this political event, machine-made 
textiles and cheap handicraft products flooded into the River Plate market, 
profoundly disturbing the handicraft economy of colonial society and 
particularly of the interior provinces. Even American flour, Brazilian 
sugar and European wine began to undersell the local products. At the 
same time the market for hides and bullion continued very good. With 
Spain and Russia cut off by war, Britain began to draw a substantial 
percentage of her imported hides from the River Plate; 52% in the years 
1810-15.7 

The end of the Napoleonic wars and the progress of the revolution 
gravely disturbed the trade in the export staples of the River Plate both 
on the supply and the demand sides. Hide sales declined in volume and 
in price after 1815. The big suppliers, Spain and Russia, were back in the 
world market. By the years 1825-9 Britain was buying only 36% of her 
imported rawhides from the River Plate. Specie exports from Buenos 
Aires seem to have disappeared after 1825. The best mining regions had 


1 The most valuable recent attempts to illuminate the obscurity of this subject 
are Burgin, op. cit., and R. Puiggros, Historia Econémica del Rio de la Plata 
(Buenos Aires, 1945). Burgin’s work is a well documented and careful analysis 
of the extraordinarily complex reaction of the community created under the 
aegis of Spain to the headlong revolutionary plunge into an increasingly 
competitive world market. 

2 Accounts and Papers (1830), XXV, pp. 264-5. 
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passed out of the political authority of the regime in Buenos Aires, and the 
revolution had destroyed, or nearly so, the mining economy. Placer 
mining and the few enterprises which escaped destruction and could still 
command a labour force were never able to fill the gap left. 

Thus, the experiment in capital investment through the agency of 
a State loan and joint-stock companies was made at a moment of con- 
cealed but very profound economic crisis, and the crisis was of such 
a character that it contained no factors making it capable of resolution to 
the advantage of the export economy. And only exports could support 
foreign investment. 
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SHORT ARTICLES AND MEMORANDA 


TWO DOCUMENTS CONCERNING 
THE NEW DRAPERIES 


By N. J. WILLIAMS 


HE great revolution in England’s clothing industries in the later sixteenth 

century is poorly documented. The New Draperies presented a fresh 

administrative problem and the central government experienced immense 
difficulties in dealing with the settlement and the collection both of aulnage rates 
and of export duties on them, largely because they were a novelty. As a result 
the economic historian has little material from which he can deduce satisfactorily 
either the nature of the new types of cloth! or the extent of their production.? 
The first document calendared below contains information as to the quality 
and size of the most important varieties manufactured in the country generally; 
the second gives the annual figures of alien-made cloths sealed at Norwich 
during the twenty-two years following their introduction. 


I. GRANT OF THE OFFICE OF AULNAGER OF THE NEW DRAPERIES, 15788 


The Letters Patent, dated 22 July 1578, begin by rehearsing the merits of the 
ancient system of aulnage; but ‘No offycers have bene as yet especially ap- 
poynted neither to the searchyng measuryng and sealyng of the said newe 
drapries nor to the colleccion of the said subsedy’. William Fitz William and 
George Delves, two gentlemen pensioners, who have diligently found out the 
wrongs done to the realm by merchants evading these payments,* are hereby 
appointed Aulnagers of the New Drapery and Collectors of the subsidy. They 
and their deputies are empowered to measure, try, search and seal all the new 
cloths made in the realm which are put to sale. Special seals are being delivered 


1 For instance, much of the miscellaneous information contained in The Draper’s Dictionary, 
A Manual of Textile Fabrics, their History and Application, ed. S. W. Beck (London, n.d.), is contra- 
dictory and covers too wide a period to be of much use for detailed work. 

2 Since no special export duties were levied on New Draperies, in contrast to Broad Cloths, 
export ‘figures’ are not contained in P.R.O., Exch. L.T.R., Enrolled Accounts, Customs; and 
the entries of exported cloths and of cloths carried by the coasting trade in P.R.O., Exch. K.R., 
Port Books, can scarcely be used for a statistical argument, Cf. N. J. Williams, ‘Francis Shaxton 
and the Elizabethan Port Books’ in Eng. Hist. Rev. vol. LXvi (1951), pp. 387-95. 

3 P.R.O., Fine Rolls 394, mm. 21 et seg. The appointment was in the gift of the Lord Treasurer. 
The first draft of the grant, dated 9 May 1578, before Burghley had added details of the terms 
under which the patentees were to act, is to be found in Exch. L.T.R., Originalia Rolls, 477, 
m. 72; and the Exchequer enrolment of the full Letters Patent is in K.R. Memoranda Roll, 
20 Eliz. Mich. Communia, m. 216. 

4 Their report on the cloths entered in the Bay Hall and in the Worsted Hall at London for 
the year beginning June 1577 is to be found in P.R.O., Exch. K.R., Accounts Various, 347/19. 
Throughout, the chief offenders were the citizens and. strangers dwelling in Norwich, whose 
cloths ‘never com to the hall’. 
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to them by the Lord Treasurer.! Their patent is to last for seven years.” The 
rent of their farm was retrospectively fixed at £60 a year in 1584; although of 
the total of £420 due in the first seven years the farmers were allowed to retain 
£120 to meet expenses in setting their organization in motion.? Significantly 


Weight in lb. Subsidy in pence 

Bayes doble 29-30 12 
Bayes myddle 25-26 14 
Bayes syngle 193-20 1} 
Freseadoes made of Penystones 28 12 
Freseadoes of Worceters 60 42 
Freseadoes of Hastinges makyng* 38 24 
Fustian of Naples the halfe peece 4% 4 
Fustian of Naples the whole peece 9 4 
Grograynes narrow called buffyns 54 a 
Grograynes narrow called buffyns 43 a 
Carrell 4 4 
Knytt hose, Knytt stockes The dozen + 
Knytt hose, long stockes The dozen a 
Mockadoes 24-23 2 
Pomettes or Plomettes, single peeces 33-32 d 
Rashe or Stamell of Florence 25% 13 
Russelles brode | $ 
Russelles narrowe 53-52 } 
Serge of Frenche Sorte 114-113 3 
Sayes called Silke Sayes 24-23 1 
Sayes brode 134 2 
Worsteds of half ell brode 7 3 
Worsteds of one ell brode 17 I 

Valuers ; 9 4 
Turtes or Tukes 6 4 
Spanysh Rugge g-10 4 
Englysh Rugge 6-64 4 
Grograyne Chamblettes 74 4 
Coxsall bayes5 42 24 


All other types of new manufactures® to pay on an equivalent basis. 


1 They received five seals from the Exchequer for general use on g May 1579, and a further 
three, apparently for use in Kent, a year later, Exch. K.R., Mem, Rolls, 21 Eliz. Easter Communia, 
m. 250; 22 Eliz. Easter Communia, m. 212. 

2 It was renewed by a further grant in 1585, Fine Rolls, 406, m. 40; and thereafter every seven 
years until July 1606, when the office of King’s Aulnager passed to the Duke of Lennox, Cal. 
S.P.D. 1603-10, p. 233. 

* The first year their takings amounted to £103. 10s.; but they claimed that wages to deputies 
had cost £17. 45., and lead for the small seals with which each individual cloth was sealed a further 
£8. 16s, Since the lead required for sealing every 100 cloths cost them 4d., we may expect them 
to have sealed about 52,800 cloths in that year. The farmers also claimed that costs of lawsuits 
against London, Norwich and Northampton had amounted to nearly £74. (Burghley’s memo- 
randum in Exch. K.R., Mem. Roll, 20 Eliz. Mich. Communia, m. 216.) 

* A Mr John Hastings, not the town. In May 1569 he had obtained a grant of the monopoly 
of the manufacture of a particular type of freseado, which he had introduced to England—the 
double piece measuring 24 yards by a yard, the single piece 12 yards by a yard, ‘which frezeadowes 
do varye in makinge and workemanshipp from all sortes of clothes heretofore usuallye made 
within our Realme’ (P.R.O., Patent Rolls, 1054, mm. 14-15; and see S.P. Dom., Supplementary, 
vol. xxxii, fos. 41-3). Hastings had a long dispute with the clothworkers of London, cf. P.R.O., 
Exch. K.R., Entry Books of Decrees and Orders, Elizabeth, vol. vt, fos. IQI, 331d, 345, where 
a piece of ‘Harlam frizeadoe’ is compared with ‘one of Mr Hastinges making’. 

5 Coggeshall, Essex. ® For instance Bombasines and Olliettes 
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the grant is in English (it would have been impossible even for the most strait- 
laced Chancery clerk to have attempted to Latinize the extraordinary names) : 
it is perhaps the first case of an enrolment on the Fine Roll which is not in Latin. 
The document concludes with a list of the rates at which the farmers are to 
collect the subsidy, calculated from the fixed sum traditionally paid on each 
broad cloth weighing 64 lb. Every new cloth was to pay a standard farthing 
for aulnage and sealing, whatever its size. In the list opposite the original 
spelling of the cloths has been retained.” 


II. CLOTHS MADE BY ALIEN SETTLERS IN NorwIcu, 1566-893 


Twelve years before Fitz William and Delves received their grant the city 
authorities in Norwich had begun keeping accounts of the cloths entered by 
members of the Dutch and Walloon congregations for sealing in the Bay Hall; 
and, indeed, the aulnage accounts of the Russell Weavers’ Company, no longer 
extant, had been kept from 1559 if not earlier. Although the editors of the 
Records of the City printed the national Aulnager’s Account for all the New 
Draperies made within the city for 1584-5° and listed the total numbers of 
pieces sealed annually by the Russell Weavers from 1559 to 1638, they merely 
made a passing reference to the document which is tabulated below. In the 
reign of James I there were complaints that some members of the Dutch con- 
gregation were failing to bring their cloths to the Halls for searching and 
sealing, but it seems that in the previous reign the system of civic aulnage was 
efficient. The impositions collected were ‘frelye presented to the beneffit of 
the city’ and the alien congregations were allowed to keep half their proceeds 
from forfeitures of faulty cloths for relieving their own poor. In contrast to the 
medieval aulnage accounts of the central government, there is good reason to 
believe that this record of alien manufactures in Norwich is ‘a transcript of 
fact’ and not merely ‘a work of art’.’ 

The book is made up of six accounts, of which we are concerned with the 
first three. The first is an account of money received in the Bay Hall from the 
sealing of cloths made by the Dutch from Lady Day 1566 to Lady Day 1589. 
Though there were some ‘outlandish commodities’ sealed there in the first few 
years, after 1570 the accounts deal solely with bays. 


1 On the other hand not a few Letters Patent enrolled on the Patent Rolls in the Tudor period 
are in the vernacular, cf. H. C. Maxwell-Lyte, Historical Notes on the Use of the Great Seal of England 
(1926), pp. 238-9. 

2 A copy of this list of rates was originally annexed to B.M. Lansdowne MSS., vol. 27, no. 65. 
James noted that ‘after some search this codicil cannot be found’, History of the Worsted Manu- 

facture (1857), p. 116. The document which he printed ibid., pp. 118-19, believing it to be ‘ap- 
parently similar to the codicil of rates’, concerns proposed export duties for the New Draperies, 
not aulnage; and the types, sizes and weights of cloths mentioned in that list differ very considerably 
from the list printed below. See also the memorandum of 1594 printed in Tudor Economic Docu- 
ments (ed. Tawney and Power, 1924), vol. 1, pp. 218-23. 

3 Norwich City Archives, Aliens’ Books, Duties on Articles Manufactured, 1566-89. 

4 Cf. W. Hudson and J. C. Tingey, Records of the City of Norwich, vol. m1 (1910), pp. 412-13, 
printed from Kirkpatrick’s transcripts. Kirkpatrick may have seen other records of the Company, 
ibid., Introduction, p. xxvii. 

5 Tbid., pp. 77-9. 

6 Hudson and Tingey, op. cit., p. 338. For the regulation of alien manufactures in the city in 
general, see W. J. C. Moens, The Walloon Church of Norwich: Its Registers and History (Publications 
of the Huguenot Society of London, vol. 1, 1887-8), pp. 19, 29-33, 78-9. 

7 BE. M. Carus-Wilson, ‘The Aulnage Accounts: a Criticism’, in Econ. Hist. Rev. (1928), u, 


114-23. 
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In this table, as in those which follow, we see the great effect of the Plague 
of 1579-80 on the clothing manufactures. 


TABLE A 
Bays sealed in the Norwich Bay Hall 
Half-year, Lady Day to Michaelmas 1566 ... 382 


Michaelmas to Michaelmas Michaelmas to Michaelmas 
1566-67 eat on 1,193 1577-78 ae ray 9,382 
1567-68 sie sas 3,864. 1578-79 ods bse) BO:3O5 
1568-69 a og 45359 1579-80 a ey 6,912 
1569-70 aa “aig 4,091 1580-81 sie an te DISOLO 
1570-71 sf eye 8,202 1581-82 We se. 13,652 
1571-72 en a 8,692 1582-83 aes ane 8,614 
1572-73 oe 3th 7,459 1583-84 ae mes 75223 
1573-74 “ne Me 8,974 1584-85 ses or 6,380 
1574-75 we ta 9,144 1585-86 = Kea 9,435 
1575-76 a® a8 10,627 1586-87 is aA 6,801 
1576-77 zy, $081 HIO;805 1587-88 AR Ye 2,813 

Half-year, Michaelmas 1588 to Lady Day 1589 ... 1,493 


The second part of the document contains the accounts of the Camiant Hall 
(or ‘Cangeantrie’) from Michaelmas 1570 to Lady Day 1589, and concerns 
mocadoes, carrels, grograms and velvets made by the Walloons.* 


TABLE B 


Mocadoes, carrels, grograms and velvets sealed in the Norwich Camiant Hall 


Michaelmas to Michaelmas Michaelmas to Michaelmas 
1570-71 ay a 55382 1579-80 Ras <<. 1A.bOR 
1571-72 as pee, 2 04: 1580-81 es ca 10,040 
1572-73 ice ice Ph ULGS 7 TZ 1581-82 he .. 16,838 
1573-74 im som, 7729 1582-83 Ae .. 19,368 
1574-75 a w= - 22,581 1583-84 a <<auh oa Gael 
1575-76 aa spel we G:04.0 1584-85 Aes se, ps BRAG BR 
1576-77 = eden | SIOST OY 1585-86 i we. =: 22,282 
1577-78 ‘tes Skeet 95823 1586-87 ants i et.6to 
1578-79 ais ie 20;660 1587-88 ed3 w0) 24,106 


Half-year, Michaelmas 1588 to Lady Day 1589 ... 13,112 


The accounts of the Say Hall from Michaelmas 1581 to Lady Day 1589 
constitute the third part of the document. The Say Hall was common to both 
nations.* Apart from says, a few grograms (presumably Dutch-made) and a few 
stammells were also sealed there and in the following table these have been kept 
distinct from the says. 


1 The Walloons may have used the Bay Hall prior to 1570, which would account for mocadoes 
and other cloths being entered in that account between 1566 and 1570. 
* Hudson and Tingey, op. cit., Introduction, p. lxxxii. 
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TABLE C 
Cloths sealed in the Norwich Say Hall 
Michaelmas 
to Michaelmas Says* Grograms and stammells 
1581-82 ac8 i ded 28 248 
1582-83 sen xe bet 2,871 222 
1583-84 ae ae oe 5,615 1,519 
1584-85 5 ae ~— se 8,293 113 
1585-86 ass meg ae 6,775 241 
1586-87 i xe bas 6,891 47 
1587-88 aN 75157 22 
Half-year, i eenwenneol i 588 en Ok HE 2027 12 


to Lady Day 1589 
* Reckoning two half-says as equalling one say. 


It seems reasonable to assume that the production of says on any scale did not 
begin until 1581. 

Finally, the totals of the three tables have been combined to form Table D, 
which represents—at least from 1570—a fairly comprehensive picture of alien 
manufactures in the city. 


TABLE D 
Totals of alien-made cloths sealed in the Norwich Cloth Halls, 1566-89 
Michaelmas to Michaelmas Michaelmas to Michaelmas 
1566-67 ee aes 1,193 1577-78 oe s+. 23,205 
1567-68 io a 3,864. 1578-79 a heel =SE2057 
1568-69 ss Sat 45359 1579-80 re PES 13007 
1569-70 Rae ss 4,091 1580-81 sa tent 277,002 
1570-71 ne w.  -13,584. 1581-82 508 «.» 30,766 
1571-72 sor ee 10,000 1582-83 ah a) BS15075 
1572-73 = en) 2oKuay 1583-84. ne .. 36,705 
1573-74 see sea Le ehey, 1504-85 oes Rom Mey RK) 
1574-75 avis 565 ea RLATPAB 1585-86 = Aare BH PER 
1575-76 ce meee 205570 1586-87 eee -» 35349 
1576-77 29,992 1587-88 is nae B4s00 7) 
Half-year, Michaelmas 1588 to Lady Day 1589 ... ... 17,244 


The remaining accounts are of little interest. The records of the payment of 
Hallage for the Bay and the Camiant Halls duplicate the information as far as 
cloth-figures are concerned of the earlier accounts, while the entries in the 
Account of the Diers Hall concern merely the regular payment of a fixed rent. 

For details of New Draperies made in Norwich by Englishmen neither national 
nor local records are of much assistance. One might at first sight gather from 
the national aulnage returns ‘of all the new commodityes and draperies made’ 
in Norwich, sent in by the city authorities, that aliens completely dominated the 
manufacture. Of the total of 43,371 cloths made there in the year ending 
20 April 15851 38,092 were alien-made? and the Russell Weavers accounted 


1 Hudson and Tingey, op. cit., pp. 77-9. 
2 Taking the total numbers Gon the Aliens’ Book for the four quarters ending 25 March 1585. 


This figure differs slightly from the figure for the year ending at Michaelmas, shown in Table D. 
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for at least a further 4001, leaving the natives’ contribution at under 5,000. 
There is, however, very good reason to question the accuracy of the national 
aulnage returns. Throughout these years, whatever steps the Norwich authorities 
might take to regulate the manufactures of the resident aliens, they had little 
love for the Queen’s Aulnagers. Immediately they heard of the grant to Fitz 
William and Delves, they protested to Burghley that the collection of such rates 
constituted a breach of their privileges. The farmers’ officials were men ‘such 
as have no skill or knowledge’ in Norwich manufactures, and proved quite 
unable to collect their rates effectively. Indeed, the City of Norwich was soon 
permitted to contract out of the general farm.? Fighting against the tendency 
for trading to become centralized in the capital, the men of Norwich had 
prolonged disputes with the City of London on all matters relating to the 
marketing of cloth, aulnage and hallage dues. Though Norwich cloths were on 
sale in London and from the 1580’s were being exported from the capital in far 
larger quantities than from Yarmouth, they seem rarely to have passed through 
the cloth halls. Instead, Norwich merchants uttered them ‘in there Innes, in 
close chambers and corners’; and, so the Lord Mayor of London complained, 
compelled buyers ‘to come to a certen markett in their cittie’. The fact that 
disputes were in progress, not to mention the fact that the provincials tended 
to win each round, should make the historian view the city’s aulnage returns 
with a good deal of suspicion. But with regard to the Aliens’ Books, Duties on 
Articles Manufacture the main contents of which have been given here, there 
is no ground for such suspicion. The Tudor period is very far from being an 
age of statistics as far as many of the returns sent in to the Exchequer or the 
Secretaries of State are concerned; but here in the record kept locally of cloths 
sealed by the alien settlers there is material of a much more satisfactory nature 
for industrial history. 


Public Record Office 


1 Hudson and Tingey, op. cit., p. 413. 

® Moens, The Walloon Church of Norwich, p. 75; James, History of the Worsted Manufacture, 
pp. 116, 120-1. 

* B.M. Lansdowne MSS., vol 28, no. 25; Acts of the Privy Council, 1578-80 (vol. x1), pp. 22-4, 
42-3, 118-19; Hudson and Tingey, op. cit., pp. 144-6. The dispute with London was still in 
progress in 1638 when, as sixty and more years earlier, it could be said that Norwich cloths never 
came to the London Halls. 


THE ISLE OF DOGS CANAL. A STUDY IN 
EARLY PUBLIC INVESTMENT 


By WALTER M. STERN 


HE canal through the Isle of Dogs was built by the City of London 

between 1799 and 1805 with money advanced by the Consolidated Fund. 

From the outset, it operated at a loss; yet between them, the City and the 
Treasury allowed the drain to continue for almost twenty-five years before 
disposing of the canal. A number of questions of interest to the economic 
historian arise: Why did one public authority construct the canal and another 
finance it? What caused the project to fail? And, given that it was unable to pay 
its way, why was action not taken before 1829 to relieve public funds? 

Round the Isle of Dogs, the River Thames flows in a southward loop three 
miles long. Ships on their way to the Pool of London have to navigate this 
loop—one of the many obstructions impeding access to the Port of London in 
the eighteenth century. Among the various suggestions for improving port 
facilities put forward at the outbreak of war with France in 1793! the scheme 
sponsored by the City of London was the first which envisaged a ‘cut or canal’ 
with wet docks at the Isle of Dogs.?, Only by initiating such reforms could the 
City meet a threat by the West India merchants to take their trade to other 
ports where accommodation was better.? The year was 1796, the canal mania 
had only just given way to increased war expenditure; by rendering essential 
imports easier and cheaper, this canal scheme could be justified even during 
a national emergency. After discussions lasting through four sessions of 
Parliament, the City of London was empowered, by section 1 of the West India 
Docks Act, 1799,* to build a canal across the Isle of Dogs. 

During its passage to the Statute Book, the bill had been significantly amended. 
To repay outlay on the construction of the canal, the City had proposed to levy 
a general tonnage duty on all shipping entering the Port of London, in considera- 
tion of the relief from congestion which would ensue. Parliament was appalled 
at the level of this proposed tonnage duty, fearing it would deter prospective 
users of the Port. The duty was therefore to be cut by half; to enable the City 
to construct the canal, notwithstanding this reduction, the Consolidated Fund 
was to advance sufficient capital to cover construction and three years’ main- 
tenance of the canal as well as compensation payments to injured parties.® 
Thus originated the financial arrangement by which the Consolidated Fund 
became responsible for the improvement of the Port of London. 

When the London Docks Act® was passed a year later, compensation payable 
to interests affected at Wapping was entrusted to commissioners already 
appointed to manage the compensation scheme for the Isle of Dogs project,’ 


1 Cf. W. M. Stern, ‘The First London Dock Boom and the Growth of the West India Docks’ 
in a forthcoming issue of Economica. 

2 Journals of the Court of Common Council (Co. Co. Jls), no. 76, fos. 1126-14. Access to 
these Journals was by courtesy of the City of London Records Office. 


3 Loc. cit., no. 77, fos. 329-430. 4 39 Geo. III, cap. Lxrx. 
5 Co. Co. Jls, no. 78, fos. 2936-6; House of Commons Journals, vol. Liv, pp. 570-87. 
8 39 and 40 Geo. III, cap. xtvu. 7 Section 111. 
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and power was taken to double the tonnage duty—which would increase it on 
an average to threepence halfpenny per ton—if necessary.1_ Lord Hawkesbury,” 
Chairman of the House of Commons’ Select Committee for the Improvement 
of the Port of London, hoped the necessity would not arise. His hope proved 
vain; compensation was by far the most expensive item in the dock construction 
schemes, particularly in the Wapping area. The sums claimed by the various 
interests affected amounted to £3,705,419. After examination, the Compensa- 
tion Commissioners reduced them on an average by five-sixths, paying out 
eventually £677,382; the costs of the proceedings accounted for another 
£41,000, and the Government spent £142,000 on purchasing the mooring 
chains in the River, so that the Consolidated Fund disbursed a total of approxi- 
mately £860,000 under this heading.* 

£72,000 had been advanced to the City of London by the Consolidated Fund 
for port improvements and construction of the Isle of Dogs Canal under 39 
Geo. III, cap. txrx.5 By 1801, this loan had been drawn in full and expended. 
Thereafter, the history of canal construction becomes a recital of requests for 
further loans demanded by the City and granted by Parliament—those seven 
statutes about which Clifford* complains so bitterly. When the City, in 1802, 
applied for a further advance of £50,000, its officers indicated various reasons 
why funds had proved inadequate: drainage operations on a large scale had 
become necessary’ (an explanation made plausible by the swampy ground in 
the Isle of Dogs), and prices of raw materials, particularly timber and iron, had 
risen considerably (undoubtedly true and due to war shortages and the boom 
accompanying the short-lived peace), but the chief divergence from estimates 
concerned compensation of interests bought out, which had been assessed at 
£13,000, whereas it amounted to almost £35,000. As an offset, the City 
stressed that much land had had to be purchased, which would not be required 
for the work and could be sold again; the proceeds of such disposal would be 
available for repayment of the loan.? Upon this assurance, and with the proviso 
that tonnage duty was chargeable with the new repayment, Parliament passed 
the Act.!° 

In the following year, the City returned to the assault. Part of its financial 
difficulties had arisen from large purchases of land on behalf of the West India 
Dock Company. Pending settlement of a dispute between them, the City did 
not receive payment from the Company until 1804; it therefore had to petition 
Parliament again in 1803, this time for £100,000. The suggestion was that river 
tolls be increased so as to accelerate repayment of Consolidated Fund advances.4 
The House of Commons concurred, except in the increase in river tolls; it 
preferred abolishing them and doubling instead the rate of tonnage duty on all 
shipping using the Port of London.! In this form, the new grant became law.13 
Yet, by the beginning of 1805, the City was once more in financial straits. The 


1 Section 113. * Later the first Earl of Liverpool. 
¥y West India Dock Company Minute Book 1, fos. 184, 190-1. The Port of London Authority 
kindly allowed access to the Minute Books of the West India Dock Company, which are complete 
and form a most valuable source. 
* All the figures from Sir Joseph G. Broodbank, History of the Port of London, vol. 1, pp. 126-7. 
5 Section 151. 


* F. Clifford, History of Private Bill Legislation, vol. 1, p. 654. 


* A.C, Fis, vol. uv, p. 120. 8 Tbid., pp. 250-1. 
® Co. Co. Jls, no. 80, fos. 1406-42. 10 42 Geo. III, cap. xix. 
1 H.C. Fils, vol. tym, pp. 128-9, 379. 12 Tbid., pp. 399-400. 


18 43 Geo. III, cap, cxxrv. 
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endeavour to account for the stringency caused a certain amount of heart- 
searching in the Port Committee. After having twice referred it to a Committee 
of the whole House, the House of Commons passed a bill giving the City yet 
another advance of £60,000.! The need for the money was apparently made 
clear to the House behind closed doors; for on no other advance are the printed 
proceedings, including the Act itself, as laconic as for this. 

Late in 1806 the Port Committee reported to the Court of Common Council 
that the canal construction account was overdrawn by more than £3,500, 
owing to the unforeseen destruction of coffer and preventer dams, and that an 
immediate loan of £5,000 was needed. The Court decided to make further 
application to Parliament, but meanwhile granted the loan from the City 
Chamber.? Doubtful of parliamentary approval of a new demand for funds, 
now that the canal had been open to traffic for twelve months, the City reverted 
to an earlier stratagem and obtained a preliminary interview at 10, Downing 
Street with the Prime Minister (Lord Grenville) and the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer (N. Vansittart). Lord Grenville agreed to give government endorse- 
ment to the City’s petition, provided the canal accounts were made available 
for public examination, and this backing encouraged the City to risk the plunge.? 
The Act granting the City another £45,000 advance‘ was passed by Parliament 
without much difficulty. Altogether, it brought Consolidated Fund advances 
to the City of London for port improvement purposes to the figure of £327,000; 
another £5,000 represented the 1806 loan from general City funds. However, 
not all these sums had gone to the making of the canal; they covered a number 
of subsidiary port improvements. 

On g December 1805, the City Canal was at long last opened to traffic. The 
City had undertaken to charge no canal dues for the first three years. A report 
of the first twelve months’ operations gave the number of vessels using the canal 
as 7,597, of which 1,647 were masted. Had these ships paid transit dues at rates 
coming into effect in 1808, the proceeds would have amounted to £2,397. 9s. 5d. 
On the basis of the first year’s experience, annual maintenance cost was estimated 
at £2,600. It was in fact apparent that even the initial bumper traffic, had it 
been liable to canal dues, would not have sufficed to defray current expenses. 
Not surprisingly, the report ended with a recommendation that some provision, 
other than by anticipated transit rates, be made for the maintenance of the 
establishment.’ The results of three years’ work confirmed the first suspicion: 
impressive tonnage figures were quoted,® but nothing in the summary justified 
hopes that a deficit on current account could be avoided. After another five 
years to corroborate the certainty of losses, the City resorted to economy measures. 
These did not in the first instance touch the canal itself, but other aspects of 
port administration.* The Chancellor of the Exchequer was approached and 
highly approved; objections were, however, voiced by certain shipowners in the 
North of England—undoubtedly connected with the Newcastle Coal Vend— 
who feared material damage to the coal trade in the Port of London. Consulta- 
tion took place between the City and the shipowners’ representatives. The City 
believed it had met the shipowners’ objections but, having withdrawn their 


1 45 Geo. III, cap. txm. 

2 Co. Co. Jls, no. 83, fos. 239-40. 

3 Thid., fos. 343-50. 

4 47 Geo. III, Sess. 2, cap. XxxI. 

5 Co. Co. Jls, no. 98, fos. 3465-51. 

6 Details, loc. cit., no. 88, fos. 181 5-3. 
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opposition in the House of Commons, the shipowners suddenly renewed it in the 
House of Lords, where the bill was thereupon thrown out.! Thus even the path 
of economies was rendered difficult. 

It soon became common knowledge that the City Canal was not a paying 
proposition, and a number of projectors sought to obtain its use for their own 
purposes. In 1813, a proposal was placed before the House of Commons for 
a dock and a canal in the Isle of Dogs, reserved for the accommodation of 
colliers and fishing vessels. Though it was turned down by the City,? the growing 
London demand for coal? made it obvious that any dock proprietor who could 
compel some 4,000 colliers a year to discharge their cargoes in his dock instead 
of in the colliers’ pool stood to earn very considerable profits. Hence two 
further proposals for colliers’ docks were advanced in 1824.4 The City’s Thames 
Navigation Committee dealt with both plans simultaneously, reporting that 
the shipowners of Shields—once again the Newcastle Coal Vend—were in- 
flexibly opposed to all proposals for a colliers’ dock. There were also other 
schemes in the air,> and in the circumstances, the Navigation Committee 
persuaded the promoters to desist from their present plans.°® 

A short cut designed to avoid circumnavigating the Isle of Dogs had been 
widely hailed as a welcome improvement. Not a single voice had been raised 
at the time of the City Canal’s construction to point out the doubtful value of 
the venture; yet, from the first day, it had never paid its way. It is legitimate to 
inquire what had caused the miscalculation. Of the reasons for the failure, the 
first was the period at which the canal came into existence. The reaches of 
Blackwall, Greenwich and Limehouse, which the canal short-circuited, had 
been among the busiest stretches of the river. Simultaneously with the canal, 
however, docks were being constructed, which obviated the need for a good 
many ships to continue anchoring in the open river; the Act which authorized 
the canal coupled it with the first of these docks. Once West India shipping had 
been removed from the open river, conditions of overcrowding were far less 
serious; in order to reach their docks, West India ships did not have to pass 
through the canal. By the time the canal was opened to shipping, the London 
Docks had come into operation, easing the congestion even more,’ and in 
another year’s time, the East India Docks had admitted its first ships,® again 
without their passing through the canal on the way to anchorage. Had river 
congestion not simultaneously been relieved by dock accommodation, the canal 
might have proved a success. 

The canal saved merchantmen a detour of three miles. However, the short- 
cut attracted an additional toll, and shippers were not in all circumstances 
convinced that the balance of advantages lay with its use. Provided the tide 
was favourable, only two hours were lost in following the course of the river. 
How far transit dues acted as a deterrent, it is difficult to judge. Dupin,® 
writing in 1825, attributed failure to this cause, but, as a foreigner on a visit, 
he may have drawn hasty conclusions from superficial examination. There was 
a much more potent reason for neglect of the canal. During the French wars, 
a new form of propulsion had been invented to revolutionize water transport: 
the steamship had made its appearance. No steamboat had yet entered the 


a Loc, cit., no. 89, fos. 93 6-66. 2 Loe, cit., no. 87, fos. 454-4, 4766-7, 493-4. 
. Figures, loc. cit., no. 98, fo. 344. 4 Ibid., fos. 206b-gb, 331 6-26. 

5 Cf. infra, p. 368. ® Co. Co. Jls, no. 99, fos. 79-80. 

? Broodbank, op. cit., vol. 1, p. 119. 8 Ibid., pp. 123-4. 


® Baron Charles Dupin, The Commercial Power of Great Britain (trans. 1825), p. 47. 
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River in 1808; by 1823, there were 945.1 It was probably impossible for steamers to 
enter the canal, because their wash would have endangered the banks; but more 
important, as regards the financial position, was the ability acquired by all ships to 
be towed up or down the river by steam tugsat all times, independent of the tide. It 
was undoubtedly the steamer which killed the Isle of Dogs Canal as a commercial 
proposition, whatever contribution docks or canal dues made to that process. 

Through-traffic had indeed long ceased to be the canal’s primary function. 
Dupin? in 1825 reported: 

It has been found more advantageous to make this canal serve as a receptacle 
for dismantled ships, laid up in ordinary; they are ranged on a line of about a mile 
in length, and present a magnificent sight, when viewed from the right bank of 
the river. 

It might be thought that the canal was put to such use only when it had proved 
a failure as a transit route. The City Chamberlain’s accounts? do not bear this 
out. For the period 1808-11, current canal revenue is not available, but from 
1812 onwards, there are annual figures, divided into transit and laying-up rates: 


Canal Rates received 


For transit For laying-up For transit For laying-up 

fae Sand: eck foe Seed 1G wh 
1812 852 13. 1 1,755 4 0 1821 749 4 IL 1,786 12 0 
1813 637 7 5 11,07 O)e Ono 1822 O40 OT a7, 1,220 5 6 
1814 643 19 oO 073 14. 3 1823 766 7 9 1,020 19 6 
1815 735 19 O 1.07402 0 1824. 666 14 9 1,353 10 6 
1816 781 8 54 748 16 6 1825 532 2 10 575 13 O 
1817 955 2 7 1,367 1 0 1826 545 4 10 819 3 6 
1818 914 10 II 1,169 7 O 1827 437 12 11 552 15 O 
1819 750013) 7 806 13. 0 1828 433 13 8 1,092 2 0 
1820 762 4 84 OF Jae 2eaO 1829 257 7 24 952 II oO 


With the exception of the year 1816, revenue from laying-up exceeded income 
from transit dues in every single year; at least from 1812 onwards, when this 
tradition was apparently firmly established, ships laid up were a more important 
source of income than through traffic. The average annual revenue of the canal 
—treating 1829 as six months for the purposes of calculation, the canal being 
sold and handed over by August—thus consisted of £690 for transit and 
£1,155 for laying-up rates; another £860 per year was obtained from rents of 
land adjoining the canal and other casual receipts. Out of this total of just over 
£2,700 there had to be met maintenance and repair, which the City officers 
had at the time correctly forecast at £2,600 a year,* an establishment requiring 
wages of slightly over £1,750, and legal and general expenses accounting for 
another £2,100 a year,® not to speak of the service of loans. The Canal Fund 
was further required to make an annual contribution, averaging a little less 
than £3,000, to general port expenses. Thus on current account, taking the 
period from 1799 (when legal expenses began) to 1829, the deficit exceeded 
£156,000; even had no contributions to general port expenses been exacted, it 

1 Broodbank, op. cit., vol. 1, pp. 153-62. 

2 Dupin, loc. cit. 

3 Various account books kept by Richard Clark, Chamberlain of the City of London Corpora- 
tion, were made available at the City of London Records Office. The figures quoted here are 
drawn from these accounts. 4 Cf. supra, p. 361. 

5 Broodbank, op. cit., vol. 1, p. 111, quotes figures which do not exactly tally with those given 
here, but point to the same conclusions. 
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would still have been in excess of £100,000. In the City’s General Port Account, 
revenue showed a surplus of £124,000 over expenditure. If the General Port 
Account had been amalgamated with the Canal Fund, an overall deficit of 
£32,000 would have resulted; in other words, more money was lost over the 
canal than could be earned by the other sections of the Port of London. 

It remains to account for the lapse of time between the first realization that 
the canal represented a loss and its sale to some organization which could turn 
it to profitable use. Considering that canal dues were not charged till December 
1808, three years after the opening, the City’s Port Committee were not un- 
reasonably slow in drawing attention to the financial situation. In June 1809, 
they sought guidance from the Treasury, which replied that power should be 
obtained from Parliament to sell the canal. Early in 1810, the Committee 
invited tenders and obtained offers from two groups. A form of public auction 
appeared to the Committee the most suitable mode of disposal to the highest 
bidder, and the Chancellor of the Exchequer agreed to this procedure. These 
preliminary steps were recounted in a report made by the Port Committee to the 
Court of Common Council;! the Committee obviously expected to be entrusted 
with the further conduct of the sale. Instead, an amendment was proposed 
and adopted to refer the report back to the Committee for reconsideration. 
Within a fortnight the Committee reported again.? They had, very naturally, 
failed to change their views. Not only could they point to the short-fall of canal 
revenue, but even income from the general tonnage duty, though the rate had 
been doubled since its first institution, was adequate only to pay two to three 
per cent. interest on Consolidated Fund advances, instead of the stipulated five 
per cent.; in these circumstances, no question of repayment of the principal 
could as yet arise. The Committee reiterated their recommendation that the 
canal be sold; alternatively, they suggested raising transit tolls to cover the 
deficiency. They could hardly have seriously expected that an increase in the 
charge would make canal use more popular; moreover, it would have required 
parliamentary sanction. The Court of Common Council again referred the 
report back to the Committee for further consideration, and the Committee, 
at long last taking the hint, did not present it again. 

There was obviously a power behind the throne which successfully exerted 
pressure to prevent the sale of the canal, irrespective of the losses caused to 
public authorities. The Court of Common Council shared with Parliament the 
predicament of being a public body with a large number of members, most of 
whom had private interests ranking higher in their scale of values than the 
public interests of which their positions made them guardians. Hencea councillor 
was apt to use his council vote to promote his private advantage at the expense 
of the City whose councillor he was. The members who had beaten off the Port 
Committee’s attacks on their private interests acted on behalf of the Society of 
Ship Owners of Great Britain, a vigorous body of traders, of whose existence 
we first know in 1808,° when they had called a meeting of all their London 

1 Co. Co. Jls, no. 85, fos. 406-85. 2 Loc. cit., no. 86, fos. 6b—7b. 

® Loc, cit., no, 84, fos. 1855-7. The records of the Society itself go back no further than 1816 
and throw no light on its activities before 1811. They are preserved by the London General 
Shipowners’ Society, whose Secretary, Mr C. Soord, kindly permitted them to be used. From 
the Minutes of the Ship Owners’ Society (Book B, fo. 269), its intervention in 1810 is corroborated. 
The Society’s importance is illustrated by the fact that Lord Liverpool in 1821 consented to 


become its President (Minute Book B, fo. 88). Even though this was an honorary appointment, 


the Prime Minister would hardly have agreed to occupy it, had he not thought the Society 
worthy of that honour. 
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members at the London Tavern in Bishopsgate Street to consider a petition to 
Parliament by the West India Dock Company for an Act clarifying its powers. 
On that occasion, the shipowners had suspected the Company of trying to 
disembarrass itself of some of its obligations. In 1810, the shipowners remained 
behind the scenes. Not until 14 years after the first attempt to sell the City 
Canal, was it explicitly admitted in a report by the Port Committee that 
failure of their endeavours had been due to strong opposition by that Society. 
As London correspondent of the United Committees of North and South 
Shields Ship Owners, the Society had also conducted the parliamentary cam- 
paign against alteration of Port of London regulations during the years 1813-15.2 

New endeavours to dispose of the canal were made in 1815. In that year the 
suggestion was mooted for the first time that the West India Dock Company 
might become its new owner. Negotiations took place between the Company 
and the Government about annexation of the canal to the West India Docks; 
a cut might be made from the export dock to the canal, which would thereby 
be constituted an additional export dock. No mention of these negotiations is 
to be found in the Minute Books of the West India Dock Company. The 
evidence we have consists of reluctant admissions before the Select Committee 
of the House of Commons of 1823? drawn from two witnesses, Henry Longlands, 
the Dock Company’s Secretary, who had not been secretary at the time of the 
negotiations, and William Mitchell, the Company’s Chairman, who had not 
been chairman in 1815. Both these men had every excuse for not being well 
acquainted with the events of 1815, and beyond the fact that negotiations 
continued until 1816, we learn nothing of interest from their testimony. Above 
all, whether the initiative came from the Dock Company or from the City, and 
what part, if any, the City played in the 1815 negotiations, remained obscure. 

It is likely that the West India Dock Company pursued the subject somewhat 
half-heartedly in 1815. Any demonstration of prosperity, such as ability to 
acquire the canal, implied danger. A number of merchants had never ceased 
to agitate for a reduction in the Company’s rates,* adducing the ease with which 
it paid the maximum dividend permitted by its Act, amounting to ten per cent., 
and accumulated a reserve fund, as evidence that it overcharged the trade. The 
Company’s charter ran for twenty-one years from the completion of the docks ;® 
during this period its monopoly of West India shipping could not be challenged. 
Attempts were made in 1818 to withdraw from the West India Docks at least 
the trade with British settlements on the continent of South America, on the plea 
that Guyana was not part of the West Indies, but the Government ruled that 
Demerara and Berbice came within the meaning of the law, and ships from 
and to these destinations had to use the West India Docks.* The Company had 
every reason to anticipate that its application for renewal of its charter would 
be met by accusations of monopolist charges of ‘what the traffic would bear’. 
This prospect began to exercise Directors in 1817, seven years before the charter 
expired, and the Chairman was authorized to discover from the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer whether the Government would back a proposal to renew the 


1 Co. Co. Jls, no. 98, fos. 3466-51. 

2 Cf. supra, p. 361; Ship Owners’ Society’s General Meetings’ Reports, p. 2 (for sessions of 
1814 and 1814-15). 2 

3 British Parlimentary Papers (1823), vol. 1v, pp. 489 et seq. 

4 E.g. the Ship Owners’ Society, cf. General Meetings’ Reports, p. 2, for 1816 session. 

5 39 Geo. III, cap. Lxrx, sects. 87-91. 

6 Ship Owners’ Society’s General Meetings’ Reports, p. 15 (for 1818) and p. 29 (for 1819). 
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Company’s charter for another twenty-one years. To propitiate the trade, the 
Company’s Court decided on an immediate reduction in rates. The Chairman 
in due course had an interview with the Chancellor of the Exchequer, but 
Vansittart did not consider the moment opportune for an application to Parlia- 
ment and counselled postponement.! Indeed, the post-war depression in over- 
seas trade would have been an unfavourable atmosphere in which to discuss 
the Company’s charter. So the Company merely lowered its charges, but left 
the renewal of its charter for another day. 

Meanwhile, a campaign against continuation of the Company’s monopoly 
had begun. Leader of the hostile West India merchants was Jos. Marryatt,” 
M.P., an active member of the Committee of the Ship Owners’ Society through 
much of its existence, and after 1821 Chairman of the Committee of Lloyd’s. 
He had headed a campaign in Parliament against the Company’s rates and 
charges in 18103 and returned to the attack on the Company’s charter in 1821, 
and he also fathered a resolution, passed unanimously at the 1819 General 
Meeting of the Ship Owners’ Society,®> condemning the principle of exclusive 
charters for dock companies and demanding fair competition to be opened 
between all those which afforded adequate protection to the Revenue. In due 
course, memorials expressing these views were submitted by the Society to the 
Treasury and the Committee for Trade.® 

From 1821 onwards, Parliament actively investigated the future of the West 
India Docks. The session of 1822 closed before a Select Committee had finished 
its hearings on the renewal of the Company’s charter; the evidence was carried 
over into 1823 and embodied in the report which a new Select Committee 
rendered in that year.? This Committee squarely faced the main dilemma 
involved in their decision: a renewal of exclusive rights in a world in which 
free competition was generally admitted to be the superior system. This is how 
the Committee explained their attitude: 


The advantage to the Public of open competition, whenever applicable, will 
not as a general principle be questioned. It is not, however, to be adopted 
without limitation, or to be presumed that various cases may not present them- 
selves, in which a departure from that principle may not be of such importance 
to the public interests, as to be fully warranted by every consideration of 
prudence and expediency. This was the case in the original establishment of the 
Docks, when it was necessary to hold out liberal compensation to those who 
invested their capital in a speculation which, whatever advantages it might 
eventually promise to the Adventurers and the Public, was, in its commence- 
ment, of doubtful success. It appears, however, to your Committee, that 
admitting the existence of cases to which this exception applies, it belongs to the 
parties soliciting exclusive privileges to show that so strong an especial case 
exists in the particular instance, as to offer advantages sufficient to preponderate 
against the generally recognized beneficial principle of competition. 


On this basis, the Committee came to the conclusion that the West India Dock 
Company had been adequately rewarded for the initial risk, and while they 
commended the Company’s conduct of business, they thought it time that the 
monopoly came to an end. The Committee would have preferred terminating 


1 West India Dock Co. Minute Book 18, fos. 340-51. 

2 Sometimes spelt Marryat. 

% Parliamentary Debates (Hansard), vol. xvi, pp. 913-15. 

4 Loc. cit. (n.s.), vol. 1v, pp. 947-8. 5 Committee Minute Book A, fo. 314. 
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the monopolies of all dock companies simultaneously, thus launching them on an 
equal footing in that free competition which ought to be the normal state of 
trade, but as the terms of reference covered only the West India Dock Company, 
the Committee had to confine their recommendations to its charter. It remained 
for the Committee to comment on the vexed question of the tonnage duty. 
Here again, the Committee refused to compromise with their convictions: 


The tonnage duty, though intended only as a temporary measure has 
assumed the character of a permanency as the income has never been sufficient 
to meet even the charge of interest... . They are neither insensible to its bearing 
upon the prosperity of the Port of London, the security of its trade or the success 
of those measures by which it has been sought to render this country a general 
depository for the reception and transit of the merchandize of other nations. 
They believe the difficulty to have arisen from the excess of compensations 
awarded to particular interests; but they still feel that local improvements must 
be provided for by local resources and that any propositions to relieve the 
shipping interests of London from the burthen to which they are subjected for 
the improvement of the Port would be to provide for the advantage of a 
particular Port at the national expense. 


This may have been designed as a specific criticism levelled at that former 
Select Committee of the House of Commons which had halved the proposed 
tonnage duty and substituted advances from the Consolidated Fund, thus 
“providing for the advantage of a particular Port at the national expense’;! it 
certainly signified that the present Committee expected the tonnage duty to be 
continued until the Consolidated Fund had recouped itself. 

Once the West India Dock Company was certain that its monopoly would 
not be renewed, it had no further interest in concealing its favourable financial 
situation; the only manner in which it could now successfully compete was by 
further improvements in its facilities. From this point of view, the canal would 
form a valuable acquisition, and in 1824, the Company decided to approach 
the Government once more on this subject.? Notice of the overture was given 
to the Court of Common Council,’ in the hope that the City would co-operate 
with the Company. The City remembered how, in 1810, similar negotiations 
had proved abortive, because of the activities behind the scenes of the Ship 
Owner’s Society of Great Britain. Instead of risking similar frustration, the 
City wrote to that Society and asked for its views. The Society was not greatly 
concerned with the canal; its bugbear was the tonnage duty, because of the 
constant burden it imposed on all shipping using the port. As a bargaining 
counter in the struggle against the tonnage duty, the canal was welcome; the 
shipowners therefore replied that they were willing to renounce their rights of 
transit through the City Canal, provided they were relieved of tonnage duty 
and, in case the canal were to become an export dock, maximum rates of loading 
ships for export were guaranteed not to exceed present rates. Upon the first 
stipulation, the Town Clerk could only draw the Society’s attention to the 
comments on tonnage duty made by the Select Committee in 1823 ;4 thereupon, 
the Society refused to acquiesce in the sale.? Pending the conclusion of this 
correspondence with the shipowners, the City had refused to attend conferences 


1 Cf. supra, p. 359. 2 West India Dock Co. Minute Book 34, fo. 531. 
3 Co. Co. Jls, no. 98, fos. 206-21. 
4 Cf. supra. 
5 Co. Co. Jls, no. 98, fos. 3466-51; Ship Owners’ Society Minute Book B, fos. 259, 261, 269, 
271-2. 
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with the West India Dock Company,! and even the Treasury, when inquiring 
whether the City Corporation had any objection to the annexation of the City 
Canal to the West India Docks, was kept waiting for an answer.” All these 
moves took place in secret, but a leakage must have occurred, because one of 
the various bodies promoting a colliers’ dock in connexion with the City Canal* 
wrote to the West India Dock Company and inquired whether it was in treaty 
for the canal. The Court refused to be drawn on the subject.* In December 
1824, the Port Committee, after having been in communication with all parties 
concerned, were at long last prepared to report to the Court of Common 
Council. After a review of the canal’s history, including the unsuccessful 
attempts at disposal in 1810, they declared themselves less favourably inclined 
towards endeavours by the West India Dock Company to purchase the canal 
than their predecessors had been fourteen years earlier; they thought the 
Company was trying to obtain the canal cheaply, and preferred disposal by 
public competition. Consideration of the report by the Court of Common 
Council had to be adjourned for lack of a quorum, which may have been 
a testimony to its length and thoroughness or possibly another indication that 
the Society of Ship Owners was busy behind the scenes;* however, the report 
was re-submitted at the next Council meeting a fortnight later and adopted.’ 
Meanwhile, owners and occupiers of land in the Isle of Dogs were becoming 
restive. Many of the latter were City tenants fearing to be dispossessed if the 
canal changed hands. They therefore proposed to form themselves into a body 
of promoters of yet another colliers’ dock and to acquire the canal for that 
purpose.’ It was in favour of this project that the two other schemes pending at 
the time were temporarily abandoned.® The Port Committee took four months 
to consider this new development. When they rendered their report,’° they 
remained insistent that sale by public auction would be a preferable mode of 
disposal; they recommended that the City petition Parliament against any 
colliers’ docks in the Isle of Dogs. Should, however, Parliament sanction colliers’ 
docks, then the scheme by the present owners and occupiers of land appeared 
less obnoxious than any of the rival projects. Once again, all negotiations 
terminated inconclusively. The Society of Ship Owners had pledged resistance 
to all compulsory colliers’ docks, without withdrawing its objections to the sale 
of the canal.4! Parliament had not authorized any colliers’ docks, nor had the 
canal been put up to public auction. 

The last act in this long drawn-out drama took place in 1829. By this time 
colliers’ docks had receded into the background; it was as a dock for timber that 
the canal attracted yet another promoter. Charles Moore wrote to the City 
late in 1827, offering to take a non-renewable lease of the canal and adjoining 
land for sixty-three years, paying £3,000 a year for the fifth and all subsequent 
years. The Port Committee were tempted, but submitted the proposal to the 
‘Treasury; this time it was the Treasury which reverted to the idea of a public 
sale. ‘Throughout 1828, communications passed backward and forward; finally, 
in January 1829, the Treasury offered the whole property to Charles Moore for 

+ West India Dock Co. Minute Book 35, fos. 331-2. 

2 Co. Co. Jls, no. 98, fos. 192 b-3 b. 3 Cf. supra, p. 362. 

“ West India Dock Co. Minute Book 35, fos. 521-2. 

5 Co. Co. Jls, no. 98, fos. 3466-51. 

* There is nothing in its records to suggest such activities. 

7 Co. Co. Jls, no. 98, fo. 361. 8 Ibid., fos. 357b-60b. 
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£110,000. This was apparently done over the Port Committee’s heads, for on 
hearing of this offer, they hurriedly arranged for a conference with the Treasury. 
The meeting had a twofold objective. In the first instance, the City represen- 
tatives pointed out the repercussions on the tonnage duty. Once the canal was 
sold, the cost of revenue collection should be capable of great reduction; such 
savings ought to be set off against interest payments to the Consolidated Fund. 
‘The tonnage duty should then merely serve to defray repayment of the principal, 
after which it should be abolished. In the second place, the City demurred at 
the sale of the canal to a private person. In view of the potential demand for 
further dock accommodation in the Port, it deemed a public corporation to be 
preferable as an owner; the representatives hinted that the City Corporation 
itself might possibly be induced to purchase the canal at that price. The Treasury 
had seen the failure of too many attempts to dispose of the canal to be much 
impressed ; it replied that it considered itself bound by its offer to Charles Moore 
and, failing him, to Mr Mellish, the first indication that a second potential 
buyer was in the field, but would consider giving the City Corporation an 
option to purchase at a price higher than £110,000. The Treasury a fortnight 
later confirmed this interview by letter in more precise terms. It was prepared 
to sell the canal to the City Corporation for £120,000. Charles Moore had 
waived his option to purchase, subject to the City granting him a lease. The 
purchase price would be applied to the reduction of the debt owed to the 
Consolidated Fund, the tonnage duty being pro rata relieved of repayment 
obligations. With this letter before it, the Court of Common Council resolved 
that it would be advisable to purchase the canal ‘on terms affording an adequate 
pecuniary advantage’ and referred the matter back to the Port Committee for 
further consideration.! 

The West India Dock Company had been left out of all these negotiations. 
Not until early in 1829 did the Directors discover that the Treasury and the 
City were once more treating for the sale of the canal. They thereupon com- 
municated with the Treasury. The canal approached so close to the Company’s 
export dock—a matter of thirty-one feet—that the Company felt entitled to 
some protection if the canal were sold, considering that it was responsible to 
the authorities for the safety of the revenue. However, the Treasury this time 
was adamant. No assurance of protection was forthcoming, beyond what the 
law provided, ‘however inadequate that might hereafter be found to be’, and 
the property would absolutely pass to the highest bidder at any price not below 
£120,000. In the circumstances, the West India Dock Company Directors 
concerned, without communicating with their colleagues, took it upon them- 
selves to offer £120,000 for the canal.? The Chancellor of the Exchequer gave 
notice of this offer to the City, asking whether it would match or outbid it. The 
Court of Common Council faced the same perplexity as once before. Unlike 
a commercial body, it could not make a secret offer. Many of its councillors 
were proprietors or directors of firms with an interest in this disposal; they would 
obtain advance information of any tender submitted by the City and turn it to 
their private advantage. Therefore, the Court came to the conclusion that it 
could not make an offer. The Treasury thereupon decided that the public 
interest would best be served by inviting public tenders; it wrote to all parties 
to this effect on 3 March, the last date for the receipt of tenders being 20 March.® 

1 Co. Co. Jls, no. 102, fos. 368 6-73. 
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The West India Dock Company remained suspicious. Three times it had 
negotiated for the purchase of the canal; nothing had come of it on the other 
two occasions. Was the Government merely trying to elicit how much the canal 
was worth to the Company? Henry Longlands, its Secretary—whose report? 
on the eventual sale shows a strong appreciation of the dramatic flavour inherent 
in the final steps—spent many hours at the Treasury giving and seeking 
explanations. He eventually obtained an assurance, on the eve of the closing 
date, that tenders would be returned unopened, if the Government decided at 
the last minute not to sell the canal. The West India Dock Company was 
convinced that it faced strong competition for the canal. Only from the 
Treasury Minute issued after the event? did the Directors learn that theirs had 
been the only tender. On 20 March 189, the canal was duly sold to the West 
India Dock Company. 

Where was that inveterate opponent of the alienation of the canal, the Society 
of Ship Owners, when the transaction finally took place? It would almost be 
true to say that it had gone out of existence. Sadly, in 1828 it had 


Resolved That it appearing that the Subscriptions to the Ship Owners 
Society have been in many cases withdrawn or materially reduced, so that the 
amount is become insufficient to defray the Expenses, and also that the number 
of the Committee is reduced to one third of that required by its Constitution, 
the Society has become virtually dissolved,’ 


and it is possible that the Treasury, foreseeing the Society’s eventual resurrec- 
tion (which duly took place in 1831), was determined to dispose of the canal 
during its temporary obliteration. 

Once the canal was sold, the Port Committee had practically completed their 
tasks. To the last, they put up a strong fight to relieve the trade from the tonnage 
duty. In several conferences with the Treasury, they pressed their argument 
that tonnage dues should remain liable merely for repayment of the principal 
of Consolidated Fund advances, being relieved from the burden of interest, 
and this was eventually conceded in the Act legalizing the sale.4 Early in the 
following year, the Port Committee were dissolved and their functions trans- 
ferred to the Thames Navigation Committee.® 

The canal was conveyed to the West India Dock Company on 13 August, 
the Act for the sale having received the Royal Assent on 19 June. Meanwhile, 
the indefatigable Charles Moore was already bombarding the Company with 
applications to rent at least the south side of the canal to establish his timber 
dock. After the third application, the Company indicated that, though it might 
decide to accommodate the timber trade in the canal, it did not require 
Mr Moore’s services for the purpose.’ In fact, the Company had other plans 
for the canal. Its import dock was spacious and adequate for the needs of trade, 
the export dock—which adjoined the canal—smaller; to the relief of the latter, 
the canal was to be devoted. Nor was it any longer a canal. On the morrow 
of its conveyance to the West India Dock Company, Captain Parish, the 


1 West India Dock Co. Minute Book 45, fos. 20-32. 

* Printed in Parl. Papers (1829), vol. xx1, p. 125. 

5 Ship Owners’ Society Minute Book G, fo. 1. 

* 10 Geo. IV, cap. cxxx; cf. also Clifford, op. cit., vol. m, p. 654; Co. Co. Jls, no. 103, fos. 


13-14, 2766-80. Provision for repeal of the tonnage dues was made by 4 & 5 Will. IV, cap. 32, 
sect. 2. 


5 Co, Co. Jls, no. 103, fos. 323-235. 
* West India Dock Co. Minute Book 45, fos. 191-3, 287-90, 483-6. 
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Company’s Principal Dock Master, submitted to the Court arrangements for 
appointing an establishment for the South Dock. Whether he was conscious 
of giving the canal its new and permanent name or whether, as an old sea 
captain, he had merely chosen what was to him the easiest and most natural 
manner of designating a new and as yet nameless child, we do not know. 
However, the wording of his message was symptomatic. The history of the City 
Canal had come to an end; the South West India Dock was beginning its 
career. 

Public investment in this instance, as far as it concerned the City, sprang from 
tardy and reluctant recognition of responsibility, based on the City’s position 
as conservator of the River Thames. As regards the Government, investment 
was undertaken under pressure of war, but with a view to effecting improve- 
ments which the business world was not willing or able to initiate, though it 
remained the ultimate beneficiary. In the financial sense, the investment was 
a failure, but reflected no discredit upon the parties concerned; alternative 
remedies, such as the various docks, and technical progress in the form of steam 
navigation rendered it redundant. That strongly entrenched and organized 
private interests should for over twenty years have succeeded in foiling attempts 
to cut losses, is proof of the obstacles to remedial action which arise once established 
expectations have been created. The story of the Isle of Dogs Canal illustrates 
the dangers and difficulties with which public investment in its nature has to 
contend. 


London School of Economics 


1 Thbid., fo. 430. 


ESSAYS IN BIBLIOGRAPHY AND CRITICISM 


XIX. DAVID RICARDO 


By S. G. CHECKLAND 


monious, consistent, and beautiful system’; the adjectives are appro- 

priate to the first two volumes of the Royal Economic Society’s edition 
of his complete works and correspondence.! They are the first instalments of what 
promises to be the greatest of all feats of economic scholarship, in that once 
proscribed area where economists of a peculiar temper become detectives, 
bibliophiles, biographers, and historians. But, though the combination of 
characteristics that prompts such inquiries are rare, and sometimes not highly 
esteemed, this work itself will be of abiding general interest. Specialized students 
of economic thought, so often caught up in partial knowledge, will benefit greatly 
that this part of their path has now been paved; those seeking quick access to 
what Ricardo really contributed to their own particular interest will shortly 
have facilities for exegesis not inferior to those available in other fields; the 
general economist who wishes to read the Principles as a treatise can do so with 
all the advantages of format and background. The typography and the collation 
of texts are excellent; the work is surely such as would have delighted that 
bibliophile and sponsor, Lord Keynes. It is a matured product; even impatient 
scholars will agree that delays do not matter now. 

Though it is true that the new discoveries are largely reserved for later volumes, 
the General Preface and the Introductions to Volumes 1 and u give us whatever 
is relevant, old or new, for the understanding of the Principles and the Notes on 
Malthus. These preambles convey a satisfying picture of the manner in which 
the work of so many students of Ricardo has been unified—Bonar, Hollander, 
Foxwell, Gregory, Cannan, Patten, Viner, O’Brien, Hayek, Dobb and others; 
though in the process some verdicts of unwarranted conclusions have been 
handed down. But it is due to the activities of these Brook Street Irregulars, of 
whom Mr Sraffa is chief, that the element of the romantic, so singularly lacking 
in Ricardo’s life, has come to him posthumously, through the survival and 
pursuit of his manuscripts. We catch glimpses of the locksmith in attendance, 
of the holding of watermarks to the light, the ascribing of authorship by hand- 
writing, the deducing of ‘the period of which (a) belongs’. These exercises are 
of more than anecdotal value; from them we learn a good deal both of the 
problems of exposition that Ricardo was facing, and of the essence of his 
system. We are present at the prolonged labouring as he sought to deliver his 
Principles, with Mill as a somewhat ineffectual midwife, and John Murray, 
bookseller, seeking to clothe the struggling infant in intelligible print. As we 


M nis announced Ricardo’s Principles to the world as ‘one har- 


+ The Works and Correspondence of David Ricardo. Edited by Piero Sraffa with the collaboration 
of M. H. Dobb. (Cambridge: at the University Press for the Royal Economic Society, 1951. 
Volume 1, On the Principles of Political Economy and Taxation. Pp. Ixii+447. Volume nu, Notes 
on Malthus’s Principles of Political Economy. Pp. xviii+463. 245. each.) 
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watch the insertions, cancellations, and rearrangements, Ricardo recovers 
something of his early suggestive power, long since lost for many in conventional 
contractions of his case. We learn how he began with the idea of developing 
into a book the relatively simple propositions of his Essay of 1815, but shortly 
found the problem of value lying in wait for him; consequently the Principles 
appeared not as a tract focused upon the low price of corn or the profits of stock, 
leading to arguments so readily spiced with mild polemic, but as a treatise 
centred upon the inner mystery of value. We discover thereby that certain 
legends will comfort us no more. No longer can we point to the difficulties of 
reading Ricardo, and remark that he was a poor expositor who excused himself 
from greater lucidity on the ground that he was writing for pundits. The new 
correspondence with Mill serves to remind us of the difficulties of his under- 
taking and the true dimensions of his achievement: the problem of exposition 
was inherent in the task he had set himself. It further deprives us of the legend, 
begun by Professors Hollander and Cannan, that Ricardo in successive editions 
was in retreat from the labour theory of value. 

Yet there is something faintly melancholy about definitiveness in a field of this 
kind; Liverpool can scarce forbear a sigh that Sir Edward Gonner’s volumes 
are now to be eclipsed. But more generally, there is a sense that the chase has 
ended and that nothing remains but further concentration on a now fixed 
supply of documents. For though there appear to be still undiscovered certain 
“papers on the profits of Capital’, the feeling is irresistible that if they, or any- 
thing else that might remain, could not be turned up after prolonged search by 
Mr Sraffa, ‘from whom nothing is hid’, then there remains little hope. And 
yet, there was Adam Smith’s walnut bureau with its secret drawer. 

The appearance of the Principles in this final form as the repository of a classic 
system and the focal point of ten scholarly volumes, would have astonished most 
of the generation to which it was first given. Ricardo was somewhat afraid that 
the devoted M’Culloch, in his efforts to provide a good press almost single- 
handed, had overdone it in the Edinburgh Review: ‘The praise’, he remarked, 
‘would perhaps have really told more if the writer had mixed with it an objection 
here and there.’ But M’Culloch was competing for the public ear, exposed to 
the trumpetings of Cobbett, with his description of the Principles as ‘a heap of 
rubbishy paragraphs’, the criticisms of the British Review, of which Ricardo 
observed ruefully, ‘in every page I am charged with ignorance and absurdity’, 
and the carpings of the High Church British Critic, which though keeping a safe 
distance from the ravening dialecticians and sharp-toothed agnostics who 
comprised the community of political economists, yet bemoaned the fact that 
a market could be found ‘for their crudest lucubrations’. The Quarterly Review, 
the Gentleman’s Magazine and the Monthly Magazine ignored it. ‘The reviewer in 
Blackwood’s treated the book as a piece of ratiocination and as such acclaimed it, 
but John Wilson and his friends soon discovered its hostility to their social views, 
and embarked on fierce warfare. But there will be few to-day who will approach 
the new Principles with minds heated with the social and philosophical pre- 
conceptions of post-Waterloo England. It has long since taken its place as an 
explanation of the workings of the great wheel of wealth, with propositions 
worthy of the heirs of ‘the young lions’, described by Cannan in the early 
1930’s as busy ‘gnawing on the master’s fundamental equations’. 

It was in terms of individual rather than public acclaim that the Principles 
first made their impact. Ricardo was greatly pleased that Lord Grenville had 
thanked him for his work. George Grote devoured the book and was delighted 
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to be presented with the earlier pamphlets. In Edinburgh, Thomas Hodgskin, 
lately out of the Navy, read the Principles, and turned his attention to the problem 
of surplus value. Thomas Campbell was no less taken up: calling day by day, 
his biographer reports: ‘Political economy came first upon the carpet. . light 
literature was forgotten: poetry reposed on his library shelves: the Hebrew 
lexicon lay unopened; his favourite Greek neglected.’ The element of personal 
loyalty remains: Ricardo has his friends to-day as he had them when Marshall 
defended him against Jevons, ‘with the deep emotion which the subject 
demands’. One wonders whether, with these volumes on their shelves, Ingram 
and Held could have so readily labelled Ricardo as a social apologist, whether 
Jevons could have denied him a place among those whose thought was 
fundamentally mathematical, or whether the long succession of dispellers of 
elementary error in Ricardo could have rushed so readily into print? 

The Notes on Malthus were not given to the public until 1928. The reason for 
non-publication seems clear; the misgivings of Ricardo and his friends as to 
whether they would find readers. Even M’Culloch, with his eagerness to witness 
the demolition of Malthus, was dubious. The problems of format which kept the 
Notes in manuscript are still real. The presentation by Mr Sraffa and Mr Dobb, 
aided by an even greater degree of typographical virtuosity than that shown in 
Volume 1, is exemplary. But the difficulty remains of leaping from one text to 
another, though the distances are skilfully minimized. This, along with the 
general impression of a fragmentary performance, a sort of marginalia, may 
cause some to feel that the Notes are here for the sake of completeness; that the 
editors are doing their best to get over the kind of soft spot which almost any 
‘Complete Works’ must exhibit. But the truth is far otherwise. There are 
advantages in this technique as such. Though there can be no riposte by the 
author of the object of the commentary, there is no shuffling about to discover 
the point at which Ricardo conceives himself to be impacting on Malthus’s 
system. More than this, Ricardo’s style is liberated from the crippling need to 
order all his knowledge at once, is freed from the restrictive influence of the 
Principles and the schoolmasterish eye of James Mill. Especially is this so when 
he introduces a Note with an ejaculation, or with a downright statement like 
‘This is disingenuous’. But more important than these elements of clarity is 
the fact that the Notes, with the text on which they comment, are an essential 
element in the understanding of these seminal years. Ricardo and Malthus 
have assumed to a later generation a character of simultaneous rivalry and 
complementarity that was not fully visible to their contemporaries. They are 
the archetypes of fundamental differences of outlook and reasoning, divided 
sharply on issues which have not diminished in significance to the present time. 
Volumes 1 and m1 are the most highly developed reflexion of this relationship, 
to which subsequent volumes are the foil. 

These first two volumes, taken together, provide us with the full text of 
Ricardo’s Principles (which may be followed through in all three editions) and 
Malthus’s treatise, contracted by about one-third, with his own summaries of 
the abstracted portions. It is to be hoped that the decision to reduce Malthus 
in this way will not prejudice the eventual publication of a ‘complete Malthus’. 
As is well known, when Lord Keynes gave a preview, over a quarter of a century 
ago, of Malthus’s side of the correspondence with Ricardo, it was to Malthus 
that he awarded the palm. It has in fact proved necessary to go so far in 
presenting Malthus’s work that it might be felt that, though it was right that 
Ricardo should stand on his own, there were some arguments for accepting the 
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burden of size, so that the rest of Malthus could be dovetailed into what is now 
made available. This sort of consideration invokes the general problems involved 
in this new form of patronage by learned societies. Ricardo, as his editors have 
pointed out, offered an astonishing degree of singularity of interest in almost all 
that he wrote, and so was eminently suited to be sponsored by a single set of 
scholars. But what of Adam Smith, John Stuart Mill, Jevons? Are the works 
of those who failed to honour the conventionalized professional labels of our 
day to lie about in fragments for the failure of, say, economists and philosophers, 
to share a venture? 


The University of Liverpool 


XX. A BIBLIOGRAPHY OF WORKS ON 

SCOTTISH ECONOMIC HISTORY PUB- 

LISHED DURING THE LAST TWENTY 
YEARS 


By W. H. MARWICK 


study and teaching of Scottish economic history and, despite difficulties 

in publication, a good deal of research has been undertaken. The time 
seems appropriate for a review of what has been printed since A Bibliography of 
Scottish Economic History appeared in January 1931.1 

The revival of the Scottish Historical Review with its 101st issue in 1947, after 
a lapse of nearly twenty years, afforded an indication of the growing interest, 
and an opportunity for the publication of much new work in economic and 
other aspects of Scottish history. Among other Scottish periodicals which 
sometimes include articles relating to economic history are the Scottish Geo- 
graphical Magazine and the Scottish Journal of Agriculture. Several publications of 
the Scottish History Society and of kindred learned societies such as the Third 
Spalding Club contain matter of economic interest. 

Dr Isobel F. Grant, in the ‘Economic History of Great Britain’ Series 
(Longmans), has given the only general survey of the Economic History of Scotland 
(1934) that has meantime appeared. Fully two-thirds is devoted to the pre- 
industrial age; a short bibliography by (Sir) J. F. Rees is appended. Of the 
general histories published during the last two decades, those of Principal Rait 
and Dr G. S. Pryde (Scotland, in Benn’s ‘Modern World’ Series, 1934) and of 
Dr Agnes Mure Mackenzie, particularly Scotland in Modern Times, 1720-1939, 
(1941) give most attention to economic aspects. Arthur Birnie’s Economic 
History of the British Isles (1935) devotes several chapters to Scotland. Consider- 
able illustrative matter from Scotland is embodied in Professor Henry Hamilton’s 
History of the Homeland (1947). The four volumes of Scottish Pageant (1946-50) 
compiled from contemporary writings by Dr A. M. Mackenzie, with comments, 
include a few extracts of economic interest, particularly in the last volume 
which covers the eighteenth century; Chapter xv, entitled ‘The White War’, 
deals chiefly with agricultural improvements. 

It may be worth mentioning that, in sharp contrast to the romantic bias of 
most Scottish historical fiction, and the sentimentalism of the ‘Kailyard School’, 
a number of novels have recently appeared, in which economic conditions are 
realistically depicted. Some by George Blake illustrate phases in Clyde ship- © 
building, J. B. Salmond, the growth of the linen industry of Angus; Neil Gunn 
and Neil Paterson, the fisheries of the north-east coast. Lewis Grassic Gibbin 
and James Barke delineate the life of the agricultural labourer; Lennox Kerr, 
Campbell Nairne, Edward Shiels, Edward Gaitens, William Blain and others, 
that of the industrial proletariat. Glasgow in the last two centuries has 
attracted the treatment of a whole school, among whom Dot Allan, Frederick 
Niven, Guy McCrone and George Woden are outstanding. 


1 Econ, Hist. Rev. (1931), m1, 117. 
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For the prehistoric period the Munro and Rhind Lectures continue to supply 
regular material. During his tenure of the Chair of Archaeology in Edinburgh, 
Professor V. Gordon Childe gave more than one course under each foundation. 
His Scotland before the Scots (1946) reviews his contributions to the subject; he 
offers an interpretation, from the Marxist angle, of early economic conditions. 
H. M. Chadwick’s erudite study of data relating to Early Scotland (1949) 
contains little of economic concern. 

Nothing of major importance on the medieval period has appeared since 
Miss Grant’s work in 1930, except G. G. Coulton’s Scottish Abbeys and Social Life 
(1933), an amplification of his Rhind Lectures in 1931; he deals fully with 
monastic revenue and expenditure, and more slightly with the economic 
enterprise and activities of the monastic orders. Dr W. Mackay Mackenzie, in 
The Scottish Burghs (1948) also based on his Rhind Lectures, devotes considerable 
attention to the economic expansion of the medieval town. An elaborate critical 
review of the book by Dr G. S. Pryde in the Scottish Historical Review for October 
1949 offers a useful supplement, as does his edition of Ayr Burgh Accounts, 1534- 
1624 (Scottish History Society, 1937). Professor Ian C. Hannah’s Story of Scotland 
in Stone (1934) and The Scottish Mason and Mason Word by-D. Knoop and 
G. P. Jones (1939) touch on aspects of medieval building and architecture. 

In the first number of the renascent Scottish Historical: Review (April 1947) 
Lord Cooper essayed an estimate of ‘the Numbers and Distribution of the 
Population of Medieval Scotland’. The same issue contained a description of 
“Scottish Student Life in the Fifteenth Century’ by Dr Annie Dunlop, and the 
following volume an article on ‘German Merchants in Scotland, 1297-1327’ 
by James W. Dilley. Dr C. A. Malcolm’s Rhind Lectures (1938) on ‘Edinburgh 
in the Fifteenth Century’, have not yet been published. 

In the preoccupation with the ecclesiastical issues of the period, the economic 
features of the age of transition between medieval society and modern indus- 
trialism have been particularly neglected. Recent study suggests, tentatively, 
that in both agriculture and manufacture there was greater development than 
has hitherto been generally assumed, though hindered by the strife of the 
seventeenth century. 

Dr Gordon Donaldson’s introduction to his edition of the Accounts of the 
Collectors of Thirds of Benefices, 1561-72 (Scottish History Society, 1949) throws 
fresh light on the disputed question of the disposal of church lands and on public 
finance. Among publications of the Scottish History Society, those edited by 
Professor W. Croft Dickinson, Court Book of the Barony of Carnwath, 1523-42 (1937) 
and Dr Charles Malcolm, Minutes of 7.P.’s for Lanarkshire, 1707-23 (1932) 
illustrate local administration. 

The survival, though in decline, of the medieval craft organization is por- 
trayed in several recent local studies, such as Dr Harry Lumsden’s History of the 
Skinners, Furriers and Glovers of Glasgow, which incorporates an earlier study 
(1937), and those contained in several volumes of the Book of the Old Edinburgh 
Club—e.g. Candlemakers of Edinburgh (W. F. Gray, 1930), Cordiners of Canongate 
(Dr C. A. Malcolm, 1932), Hammermen of Canongate (Dr Marguerite Wood, 
1933, 1935), Tailors of Canongate (W. H. Marwick, 1939). Dr Hugh Marwick, 
in his Merchant Lairds (Kirkwall, 1936, 1939) has discussed commercial aspects 
of the period in the Orkney Islands. 

Material relating to the early history of coalmining and kindred industrial 
enterprise is found passim in J. U. Nef’s Rise of British Coal Industry, 1550-1700 
(1932) and in numerous articles by Geo. Dott in Scotland (1935), the Edinburgh 
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Evening News and other periodicals. Dr H. W. Meikle’s Some Aspects of Later 
Seventeenth Century Scotland (Murray Lecture, 1947) emphasizes the contemporary 
interest in economic advance. 

In The Company of Scotland (1932) Dr G. P. Insh, with thorough documenta- 
tion, gave a new interpretation of the so-called ‘Darien Scheme , and inciden- 
tally a vivid presentation of Scottish economic conditions just before the eed 
of 1707. Something of a sequel is announced for early publication under the 
title of The Scottish Jacobite Movement, a study in social and economic forces (1952). 
Dr G. S. Pryde’s edition of the text and analysis of the provisions of The Treaty 
of Union 1707 (1950) brings out the economic bearing of essential clauses, and 
seeks to estimate their importance. 

An outburst of attention to the modern industrial age, stimulated by current | 
economic and political trends, was heralded by the epoch-making publication 
of the first comprehensive account of The Industrial Revolution in Scotland (1932), 
by (Professor) H. Hamilton; it devotes chapters to agriculture, all the major 
industries except wool, communications and banking; and brings the story up 
to the mid-nineteenth century. Scotland’s Shifting Population, 1750-1850 (1937) 
by another Aberdeen scholar, Dr D. F. Macdonald, discusses data bearing on 
population changes in the period and makes a concise survey of the general 
economic position. One of the main factors affecting the quantity and quality 
of the population and the standard of living is elaborately dealt with by Dr J. E. 
Handley in his two volumes, The Irish in Scotland (1943) and The Irish in Modern 
Scotland (1947). Recent studies of vital statistics include ‘The Population of 
Scotland, 1755-1931’ by A. O’Dell (Scottish Geographical Magazine, 1932) and 
J. G. Kyd’s ‘Scotland’s Population’ (Scottish Historical Review, Oct. 1949) which 
also deals mainly with the nineteenth century. 

Much information regarding the eighteenth-century agricultural revolution 
has been provided, chiefly through the study and publication of contemporary 
estate records and similar material. Henry Hamilton’s two volumes of selections 
from the papers of the Monymusk estate in Aberdeenshire published respectively 
by the Scottish History Society in 1945 and the Third Spalding Club in 1946, 
with his introductory essays, describe one of the noted ‘improvement’ areas. 
The Survey of Lochtayside edited for the Scottish History Society by Margaret M. 
McArthur (1936) and Dr G. S. Maxton’s unpublished thesis on the Marchmont 
estate in Berwickshire (Edinburgh University, 1935) afford valuable material 
for comparative study. Articles in the Scottish Geographical Magazine by 
Dr Catherine Snodgrass and G. East (1937), Dr Arthur Geddes (1938), and 
J. H. G. Lebon (1946), supply further data for Lowland districts. Arthur 
Birnie has an article on ‘Aberdeenshire Leases in the eighteenth century’ in 
vol. 1v of Economic History Review (1932-4). Contributions to the predominantly 
rural economic history of the Highlands have been made in articles in the 
Scottish Historical Review for 194.7 by Andrew McKennal, ‘The Tacksman in the 
S.W. Highlands’, and John Mason, ‘Conditions in the Highlands after the 
°45’. Dr Isobel Grant has reviewed the social development in her Rhind 
Lectures (1951) which await publication. A valuable resumé of ‘Eighteenth- 
Century Scottish Agricultural Writings’ has been compiled by G. E. Fussell 
and H. Fyrth (History, vol. xxxv, 1950). Slighter accounts of agricultural 
improvers are given in the two biographies of Duncan Forbes of Culloden— 
a short sketch by C. de B. Murray (1936) and a fuller study by G. Menary, 
Life and Letters (1936)—and in (Sir) James Fergusson’s Lowland Lairds (1949), 
mainly descriptive of Ayrshire landed families. 
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Arch. Duncan’s ‘A Scottish Link with the Baltic’ (Scottish Historical Review, 
Oct. 1950) utilizes the letter-books of a Clyde ropeworks (1736-46). ‘The 
discursiveness of Marion Lochhead’s ‘Scots Household in the eighteenth 
century’ (1948) has left little space for domestic detail, Dr Marjorie Plant’s 
‘Servant problem in eighteenth-century Scotland’ (Scottish Historical Review, 
Oct. 1950) is more informative. James Beattie’s Daybook, 1773-98, as edited by 
R. S. Walker for the Third Spalding Club (1948), supplies some data. 

Professor L. J. Saunders’s Scottish Democracy, 1815-40 (1950) is a scholarly 
survey of the ‘social and intellectual background’ of early nineteenth-century 
Scotland, in which a penetrating study is made of agricultural conditions and 
rural life; some aspects of the expanding urban economy are also reviewed. 
Professor T. Ferguson’s Dawn of Scottish Social Welfare (1948) comprises a detailed 
presentation of data relating to health, food supply, etc., mainly during the 
industrial age up to about 1860. Economic Developments in Victorian Scotland (1937) 
by W. H. Marwick is a research study of some aspects of industrial, commercial 
and social conditions in the later nineteenth century. 

A number of more specialized works relating to the nineteenth and early 
twentieth centuries have recently appeared. J. L. Carvel’s 100 Years in Coal 
(1944) sets an admirable model, giving a detailed narrative of the Alloa Coal 
Company in such a way as to illumine the main features of the coal mining 
industry. He has dealt similarly with other industrial enterprises in volumes 
based on their own records: The New Cumnock Coalfield (1946), the Coltness Iron 
Company (1948), Fifty Years of Machine Mining Progress (Motherwell; Anderson 
Boyes and Co., 1949), A Hundred Years in Timber (Glasgow; City Saw Mills, 
1950), Two Hundred Years Shipbuilding (Alex. Stephen and Sons, 1951). The 
Carron Company, 1759-1938 is a slighter and rather scrappy account of the pioneer 
Scottish ironworks. The Book of the Anchor Line, 1852-1931 (1932), Dennys, 
Dumbarton (1933), Alex. Stephen and Sons (1932) and Sir Allan Grant’s Steel and 
Ships (John Browns, Clydebank, 1950) recount the stories of some of the leading 
firms in the shipbuilding and shipping of the Clyde. A general view is given in 
two sharply contrasted works, George Blake’s lively journalistic Down to the Sea 
(1937) and John Shields’s severely factual Clyde Built (1949). W. H. Macleod’s 
The Houldsworths of Coltness (1937) gives the family rather than the industrial 
history of noted pioneers of West of Scotland heavy industry. J. A. Morris’s 
A Romance of Industrial Engineering (1939) narrates in detail the growth of 
Glenfield and Kennedy, Kilmarnock. H. W. Dickinson’s James Watt (1936) 
is a standard biography. 

Sir Alex. Gibb’s Story of Telford (1936) and Roy Devereux’s ohn Loudoun 
Macadam (1936) provide full accounts of the work of the rival Scottish road- 
makers. Scottish waterways come within the scope of the most recent book on 
British Canals by Charles Hadfield (1950). The Scottish Railways are similarly 
depicted by O. S. Nock (1950). A history of the Great North of Scotland Ratlway 
was written by Sir Malcolm Barclay-Harvey (1940). The Fordel Railway (1946) 
by J. L. and F. Inglis is of unique interest as a description of one of the private 
coal-bearing lines in Fife. ‘James Watt and the Monkland Canal’ by Geo. 
Thomson (Scottish Historical Review, Oct. 1950) recounts an early episode in 
transport. A. K. Cairncross has investigated economic factors affecting ‘The 
Glasgow Building Industry, 1870-1914’ (Rewew of Economic Studies, vol. w, 
1934-5). 

cues ‘official’ histories of individual banks have appeared, based largely 
on their own records. These include The Union Bank (1930) by Sir R. S. Rait; 
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The North of Scotland Bank (1936) by Alex. Keith; The Clydesdale Bank (1938) by 
J. M. Reid; and The Bank of Scotland (1946) and The British Linen Bank (1950) 
both by Dr C. A. Malcolm. J. C. Gilbert’s History of Investment Trusts in Dundee, 
1873-1938 (1939) deals with a noteworthy phase in Scottish overseas investment. 

A. A. Cormack in Our Ancient and Honourable Craft (1933) and Robert 
Waterston in articles in The Book of the Old Edinburgh Club (1945, 1949) provide 
some data on the important industry of paper-making. ‘The Weavers of 
Picardy’ by John Mason, also in the 1945 volume, like Dr Malcolm’s British 
Linen Bank (op. cit.), is informative on the early stages of the textile industries. 
Some material for their later history is embodied in the papers on tweed and 
jute included in Studies in Industrial Organization (1946), edited by H. A. Silver- 
man. Further Studies in Industrial Organization, edited by M. D. Fogarty (1948) 
embraces partly historical accounts of two specifically Scottish industries, 
Aberdeen granite and Edinburgh brewing (by Professor H. Hamilton and 
Dr Mary Rankin) and references to Scottish activities in the flour milling and 
white fish industries. P. F. Anson in his Scots Fisherfolk (1950) has brought up 
to date his account of the Scottish fisheries; he provides a full statistical appendix. 
D. Chapman has an article on the ‘Establishment of the Jute Industry’ in the 
Review of Economic Studies (1938) and L. C. Wright one entitled ‘Jute—Servant 
of Industry’ in the Three Banks Review (no. 7, Sept. 1950). W. O. Henderson’s 
‘The Cotton Famine in Scotland 1862-64’ (Scottish Historical Review, Oct. 1951) 
recounts the decline of that industry. The Lipton Story by Alec Waugh (1950) 
is a popular biography of the chief Scottish exponent of the multiple shop and 
100 Years in Princes Street, 1838-1938 by M. G. Grierson (1938), sketches the 
expansion of a leading department store. 

Some recent local histories give prominence to economic development. The 
two later volumes of the official History of Glasgow (Reformation to Revolution, 
1931; Revolution to Reform Acts, 1934) by George Eyre-Todd are inadequate 
in this respect; the shorter and more popular Second City of C. A. Oakley (1946) 
gives a more balanced and satisfactory treatment. The History of Port Glasgow 
(1932) by Dr W. F. Macarthur devotes at least halfits space to a detailed account 
of local shipping and shipbuilding. Edinburgh and Leith, published for the 
Festival of Britain, 1951, and a Scientific Survey of South Eastern Scotland, for the 
British Association, 1951, include brief up-to-date reviews of local economic 
expansion. For a Web Begun; the story of Dunfermline (1947) by W. T. Barr, and 
Falkirk by John Stewart (1940) give some attention to the typical local industries, 
fine linen and light castings. John Westwood, in That Portion of Scotland (1948) 
is knowledgeable on the industrial development on the north side of the Forth. 

Modern labour organization has been described by W. H. Marwick in articles 
in the Economic History Review (1935) and the International Review for Social 
History (1938) and its story summarized in his Labour in Scotland (1949). An early 
episode in trade union history is studied by Dennis Chapmanin his ‘Combination 
of Hecklers in the East of Scotland, 1822-27’ (Scottish Historical Review, 1948). 
He has also described a venture in co-operative production in ‘the New Ship- 
wright Building Company of Dundee, 1826-51’ (Economic History Review, 1940). 
A. Aspinall’s Early English Trade Unions (1949), an edition of selected Home 
Office Papers, includes several relating to Scotland. Dr L. C. Wright’s thesis on 
Scottish Chartism, which provides the first full examination of the distinctive 
movement in Scotland, awaits publication. W. Diack’s History of the Trades 
Council and Trade Union Movement in Aberdeen (1939) is unique. Dr G. P. Insh’s 
pamphlet on Thomas Muir of Huntershill (1949) summarizes his full-length 
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biography, as yet unpublished, of the Reform leader in the late eighteenth 
century. 

Dr R. M. W. Cowan’s The Newspaper in Scotland, 1815-60 (1946) is not only 
a comprehensive account of early nineteenth-century Press but, by means of 
well selected and arranged citations therefrom, illustrates contemporary public 
opinion on such economic questions as banking and poor relief. Miss Elizabeth 
Haldane’s The Scotland of our Fathers (1933) touches pleasantly on social condi- 
tions in Victorian Scotland. A. H. Kitchin and R. Passmore, in The Scotsman’s 
Food (1949), apply the scientific study of nutrition to Scottish social history. 
A. Birnie’s The Edinburgh Charity Workhouse, 1740-1845 (Book of the Old Edin- 
burgh Club, 1938) describes an experiment in poor relief. Poor Relief in South 
Ayrshire, 1700-1845 (1942) by Thos. Hamilton is based on local records. 

Two pamphlets published by the Historical Association provide résumés of 
modern economic history: H. Hamilton’s Economic’ Evolution of Scotland in the 
Eighteenth and Nineteenth Centuries (1933) and G. S. Pryde’s Social Life in Scotland 
since 1707 (1934). 

A mass of material relating to contemporary economic development, has 
appeared since the First World War; some of it is polemical in character, 
inspired, pro and con, by the Socialist and Nationalist controversies. An 
Industrial Survey of the South West of Scotland, made by the Political Economy 
Department of the University of Glasgow for the Board of Trade (1932), displays 
the position of the chief industries at the onset of the great inter-war depression. 
Scotland, the organ of the Scottish Development Council (now the Scottish 
Council (Development and Industry)) has, since its foundation in 1934, 
included many articles on Scottish industry, often with a historical background. 
A series by C. A. Oakley were reprinted in a volume entitled Scottish Industry 
To-day (1937); this gives a somewhat optimistic picture of the more favourable 
inter-war developments. Its Economic Committee was responsible for several 
reports dealing, for example, with Light Industries, Fisheries, the Highlands 
(c. 1936-9). The position just before the outbreak of war in 1939 was ably 
reviewed by the late Dr J. A. Bowie in his The Future of Scotland (1939). The New 
Scotland (1942) includes several short articles on economic topics, from a 
moderately Nationalist standpoint. Scotland and its People, a composite work 
issued by the University of St Andrews (1942), includes an essay by J. W. 
Nisbet on ‘Agriculture-Industry’. Since 1947 we have the annual official 
report on Industry and Employment published by H.M. Stationery Office. 
J. Gollan’s Scottish Prospect (1948), largely based on the earliest of these, is 
critical from a left-wing angle. 

From Croft to Factory (1946), by M. Grigor and R. Crichton, describes an 
early hydro-electric enterprise at Kinlochleven. W. M. Ballantine’s Rebuilding 
a Nation (1944) deals with the growth of state-aided housing. Nora Milnes’s 
Study of Industrial Edinburgh, 1928-34 (1936) is a valuable regional survey. Two 
research studies from the Economic Department of Glasgow University are 
mainly statistical: Scottish Industries during the Inter-War Period by CG. E. V. Leser 
and Anne H. Silvey (1950), and The Strength of Trade Unionism in Scotland by 
J. D. M. Bell (1950). An up-to-date rather technical outline of Banking in 
Scotland is given by F. S. Taylor (1949). K. Mackenzie’s Banking Systems (1932; 
revised edition, 1945) includes a section on that of Scotland. 

A Handbook on Scottish Administration (1950), prepared by the Scottish Office, 
makes clear the increase of Government intervention in economic matters. 
The institutional framework of economic life is further depicted in Studies in the 
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Development of Edinburgh by the Institute of Public Administration (1935), 
Scottish Local Government (Fabian pamphlet) by W. H. Marwick (1939; revised 
edition, 1951), and C. de B. Murray’s How Scotland is Governed (1938; new edition, 
1947). 

Articles in the Glasgow Herald by Professor J. D. Mackie and Dr G. S. Pryde, 
commemorating the centenary of municipal reform, have been reprinted as 
Local Government in Scotland (1935). Service for Democracy by A. M. Struthers 
(Scottish Council of Social Service 1944) outlines the work of voluntary 
organizations. 

David Kirkwood’s My Life of Revolt (1935), W. Gallacher’s Revolt on the Clyde 
(1936), and Tom Bell’s John Maclean (1944), give tendentious reminiscences of 
the Labour movement, especially during 1914-20. 


The University of Edinburgh 
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DOMESDAY TO MAGNA CARTA 


A. L. Pootz. From Domesday Book to Magna Carta, 1087-1216. (Oxford History 
of England, Vol. m. Clarendon Press. Pp. xv+541. 255.) 


This volume of the Oxford History has been long and eagerly awaited by all 
medievalists, conscious alike of the need of such a synthesis and of the difficulties 
in the way of its execution. It is a period on which, in the seventy years that 
have passed since Stubbs went out of production, a series of eminent scholars 
have shed light—Maitland, Vinogradoff, Léopold Delisle, J. H. Round, R. L. 
Poole, C. H. Haskins, André Wilmart, to name only a few from among those 
who have passed from us. It is a period during which, in almost every field, 
artistic, intellectual, social, economic, religious and administrative, development 
was more rapid and more permanent in its results than in any other medieval 
century. It was therefore high time for an audit to be taken and a balance 
struck. 

The metaphor is not unsuited to the work accomplished by the President of 
St John’s. He has taken his task very seriously, and in the twenty years he has 
spent upon it he has clearly amassed and sifted his material with patient and 
unhurrying care. This evidence of receptive and catholic reading, displayed on 
almost every page, is perhaps what most impresses the reader. There can be 
very few articles or monographs, English, American or continental, that have 
slipped through his net (is the literature on the Ancren Riwle, p. 253, a rare 
instance?), and among its other functions the book will serve to supply under- 
graduates with short bibliographies on numberless topics which have hitherto 
been among the arcana of tutors and supervisors. 

On all this mass of material Dr Poole passes judgement, and here the reader 
must not expect surprises. In almost every case he endorses the opinion that 
has received a majority vote from scholars and specialists. The book is therefore 
not so much a re-reading of the evidence as a synthesis of the judgements of 
a generation. In one field, however, fresh evidence is brought forward. From 
the first page to the last Dr Poole illustrates and annotates his text from original 
material in his own field of studies, the record sources. There must be several 
hundred footnotes in which a Pipe Roll or similar document is cited, and the 
sum total of the information thus acquired is very large, ranging from the use of 
Aristotle as a personal name to the continuance of administration during the 
last months of John’s reign. 

Besides its great value in distilling and filtering recent works the volume 
performs another notable service for the student and general reader. It treats 
not only of political, constitutional and legal history, but also of the whole of 
English life, economic, social and artistic. No less than five chapters (amounting 
to almost one-third of the whole) are devoted to such topics. 

Naturally, all specialists will have their criticisms or grievances to air. The 
order of the chapters, which is the most original feature in the planning of the 
book, will not please all. Dr Poole, following illustrious precedent, has adopted 
the technique of painting a society before recounting its history, and William 
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Rufus is not reached till the fourth chapter. This arrangement is undoubtedly 
successful, and to a mere Englishman the accounts of Scottish, Irish and Welsh 
events, collected in a single chapter in the middle of the book, will appear 
adequate, though the designation of every part of the British Isles north of the 
Tyne and west of the Severn as ‘the Celtic fringe’ may not be relished in North 
Britain and elsewhere. Less satisfactory, perhaps, is the collection of all religious 
history into two chapters entitled ‘Church and State’; the history both of 
ecclesiastical institutions and of spirituality suffers somewhat from this. More 
questionable still is the policy of relegating the judicial and administrative 
reforms of Henry II to a chapter late in the book, when the political narrative 
has reached 1203. As the Becket controversy occupies one of the Church and 
State chapters the reign and achievement of Henry II is thus scattered into 
three places, and if for a reader already familiar with the period this heightens 
the striking force of Henry’s personality, for one who is not a medievalist his 
achievement might well be obscured. A comparison of Dr Poole’s pages on the 
great assizes with those of Maitland will reveal the difference of treatment. 
A similar quiet, almost toneless approach, is made to the reign of John. While 
no one would desire a panegyric on the Great Charter, or a recital of the villainies 
of the king in the vein of Stubbs or J. R. Green, the general reader may find it 
difficult to discover exactly why the Interdict was imposed or why the barons 
revolted and what precisely the Great Charter was intended to achieve, and 
he may be left with an impression that John, when not directly occupied in 
crime, was a likeable enough little man. 

On another level two criticisms may perhaps be allowed. The first is, that the 
great European movements and tendencies are seen only, so to say, in their 
isolated peripheral effects. Thus the spread of the Gregorian conception of 
Church discipline and the application of canon law, the successive waves of 
humanism and dialectic, the growth of towns and commerce, even the invasion 
of the reformed monastic orders, are treated, in fact if not in intention, as move- 
ments occurring outside the field of English history. 

The second criticism is that the book lacks movement, and a sense of the slow 
but real change of institutions and ideas. No one, certainly, would wish for 
a teleological or evolutionary interpretation of the period, but in every epoch 
of civilized history the mental climate and the social and institutional framework 
are always changing under the various impacts of ideas and events and men. 
Neither feudalism nor monasticism nor literary, artistic and architectural 
activity were the same in 1216 and 1083, and it is for the historian to characterize 
and explain the change. A short final chapter covering the whole period might 
have given a meaning to many previous pages; exception could hardly have been 
taken to this in a book where the writer has been notably sparing of general 
judgements and reflective passages, and in which he has rarely allowed himself 
to raise his voice or quicken his pace. 

A few points may be noted for reconsideration. On p. 110 Robert de Mow- 
bray is said to have ‘obtained a licence from Pope Paschal II to contract a 
bigamous marriage’. Marriage law and its forensic interpretation may often 
be the object of fair criticism, but the case in question was a dissolution on 
grounds of nullity made by a conscientious pope and accepted by Anselm 
(P.L. 163, col. 232; cf. Complete Peerage, s.v. Mowbray). On p. 183 Dr Poole 
suggests that monks, like the parish clergy, not infrequently had recognized 
quasi-marital connexions, and he cites a charter in which a grant of the 
Cistercian abbot of Garendon is apparently witnessed by his uxor and filtus. 
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An examination shows that the charter has in fact no connexion with Garendon 
and that the word abas is not a title but a family name of a knight, later gallicized 
as Labbe and anglicized as Abbot. Henry of Huntingdon’s charge against John 
of Crema, cited with reserve on the same page, can, it may be added, be shown 
from other contemporary sources to have been malicious gossip. 

A few minimal points occur. P. 138: Tibberton is in Worcs not Glos. 
P. 139 (and index): for ‘city of Gloucester’ read ‘earl of Gloucester’. P. 187: 
Waverley is in Surrey, not Hants. P. 224: the examples of pluralism given are 
exhaustive rather than typical. P. 264 (and index) : for Kempley read Kempsey. 

The criticisms alleged above are no doubt in part subjective. It will be well 
therefore in concluding to repeat that Dr Poole has given us a work of great 
learning and invariably sober judgement, which is at once the first true survey 
of the period and one which will not easily be replaced until the research of 
another half-century demands yet another periodical audit. 

Davip KNOWLES 
Peterhouse, Cambridge 


THE ROYAL DEMESNE 


R. S. Hoyr. The Royal Demesne in English Constitutional History: 1066-1272. 
(Cornell Univ. Press; London: Geoffrey Cumberlege, 1951. Pp. xii +253. 
28s.) 


In a real sense this is a pioneering work, for Professor Hoyt rightly stresses how 
little is known about the history of the Crown lands in England. It not only 
explores other aspects of their history than the legal peculiarities which attracted 
the attention of Vinogradoff and Maitland, but also establishes the history of 
those legal peculiarities themselves. Professor Hoyt finds no sign that the demesne 
of the Anglo-Norman kings was in any way distinguishable from the rest of the 
realm: there was no ‘Ancient Demesne’ in any special sense; no limitation upon 
the king’s right to alienate the terra regis; no special privileges enjoyed by the 
peasantry upon the king’s manors. The demesne was no more than the propria 
hereditas of the king; and the complex changes which transformed it into the 
Ancient Demesne of the thirteenth century provide the main problem which 
Professor Hoyt sets out to elucidate. In part he finds an explanation in the field 
of administrative history. The centralization of the demesne under Exchequer 
administration in the Angevin period gave rise to a notion of the demesne as 
a kind of permanent endowment of the Crown, distinguishable from casual 
escheats which passed in and out of the royal hands. This notion of permanency 
was deepened in other ways. Usurpations upon the demesne gave rise to periodic 
inquiries and resumptions; and the same methods might be used to enhance the 
revenues drawn from the demesne. Titles might be investigated in order to 
persuade tenants to pay a fine for confirmation, or offer a higher ‘farm’, or both. 
All this was part of a more rational exploitation of the demesne as a source of 
revenue in the late twelfth and thirteenth centuries, in marked contrast to the 
prodigality with which the Crown had dissipated its rights earlier. The Crown 
was reserving a stake even in land that was alienated—a ‘farm’ which was 
adjustable to varying economic circumstances. 

The King’s stake in the demesne was given a greater significance and extension 
in another way. In the course of the twelfth century, Danegelds, auxilia and 
dona levied from the realm as a whole, gradually narrowed into tallage levied 
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only from the demesne. Naturally the monarchy sought to make the incidence 
of tallage as wide as possible, to make the permanent demesne as extensive as 
possible. The vast majority of boroughs were in this way added to the demesne; 
but the principle was also established that land which had once been demesne 
remained demesne even though it had been alienated. It was ‘Ancient 
Demesne’ irrespective of its present tenure; and by 1274 this was determined by 
whether or not a manor had been entered under the terra regis in Domesday. 

The peculiar privileges of the tenants of ancient demesne were likewise the 
product of gradual evolution. In some measure these tenants had direct 
access to the common law courts which the monarchy was creating; and those 
courts devised methods at least of supervising the manorial courts in the king’s 
demesne manors. One motive was the profit to be derived from this, like any 
other, sort of jurisdiction. Another was that the protection of the king’s villeins 
—or at least the enforcement of the customs of the king’s manors in their 
interests—represented the preservation of valuable assets. The king could 
tallage the manors of the Ancient Demesne; and the peasantry had to be in 
a position to meet this charge. 

This, in bald outline, is Professor Hoyt’s main thesis. Its final validity in all 
its aspects may still depend on further research; but in general outline there is 
much to commend it. There are details, of course, which may not command 
instant assent. He may not have interpreted Professor Postan’s views about the 
twelfth century in quite the usual way (p. 53). He may not be quite consistent 
in his views about the shrievalty under Henry I (pp. 81-3, 94). His feeling that 
it is futile to attempt any calculation of revenue from the demesne (p. 101 n.) 
makes his statement that the demesne was a profitable basis for the feudal 
monarchy (p. 124) less significant than it might have been. His attempt to 
discover the notion that the king should ‘live of his own’ in 1215 (p. 141) and 
1242 (pp. 161-2) is not entirely convincing. These are, however, points of 
detail which hardly affect his main thesis; and his main thesis has a more general 
significance than he gives it. The Anglo-Norman king was a feudal lord amongst 
other feudal lords, his demesne a feudal estate amongst other feudal estates. 
The history of the Crown lands, doubtless, was given a special character because 
the king had a special position, special needs, and special powers; but more 
general economic changes also left their mark. The policies of the Angevin kings, 
which created the Ancient Demesne in the technical sense, may have been in 
part an attempt to deal with a crisis in seignorial fortunes which affected other 
lords besides the king. If Professor Hoyt has enlightened us concerning the 
constitutional importance of the royal demesne, he has at the same time given 
economic historians food for thought. 


EDWARD MILLER 
St Fohn’s College, Cambridge 


ENGLISH HUSBANDRY 


R. TRow-Situ, English Husbandry. (Faber and Faber, 1951. Pp. 239. 18s.) 


Mr Trow-Smith has ‘gone direct to such of the first authorities as are reasonably 
accessible and tried to construct anew the story of the development of the tech- 
niques of husbandry’. This was good intention and results in an interesting and 
refreshing account of English husbandry from the earliest times to the present 
day, complete with apt and well reproduced illustrations, a useful bibliography 
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and an index. Here the reader will find, among other things, an intelligent 
discussion of open-field practice, an excellent description of the development 
of modern farm-stock and worthwhile remarks upon the ‘high-farming’ of the 
mid-nineteenth century and the depression that followed. Perhaps the most 
interesting section of the book is that dealing with agriculture in the early 
modern period. Although Mr Fussell’s objection to argument from the 
Bridgwater flats is, I think, justified, Mr Trow-Smith’s discussion of crop yields 
in the medieval and early modern periods is highly stimulating and probably 
few would deny that yields in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries were about 
double those of the twelfth and thirteenth, while the last three hundred years 
have shown a less marked improvement. It must be said, however, that there 
has so far been insufficient study of crop returns through the ages, in spite of the 
importance of the subject, and that one cannot as yet speak with certainty 
about comparative yields, if only because of the difficulty of handling the few 
statistics available. 

There are, on the other hand, some parts of the book to which some historians 
might take exception. The importance of the farm-horse in earlier periods is 
probably underrated. Possibly the term ‘ Celtic fields’ would be better abandoned 
altogether, since it can lead to misunderstandings. Even the dating of some of 
the ploughing often ascribed to the Celts is less certain than some writers suggest 
and the survival of fields upon the downs by no means proves that there were 
no contemporary fields in the valleys. Nor is Mr Trow-Smith’s discussion of 
early ploughing altogether happy, particularly in regard to the ‘Teutonic 
invention of the heavy plough’. It seems to me at least that the influence of 
gavelkind upon Kentish agricultural technique continues to be exaggerated. 
As for co-aration, remarkably little proof of it is brought forward in comparison 
with the arguments constructed upon its supposed existence. In particular, one 
is no longer justified in ascribing, without question, the intermingling of lands in 
the common fields to co-aration. The author may be unwisein accepting Mr Beres- 
ford’s opinions on balks and ridge and furrow. The old saw that ‘the foot of the 
sheep turns sand into gold’ does not refer, as both Mr Trow-Smith and Mr Lipson 
think, to the conversion of arable to sheep-pastures, but to sheep-folding on 
sandy soil for the purpose of corn-growing. Just because wool was important in 
foreign trade, royal finances and industry, it does not necessarily follow that it 
held the same place in farming economy. It is difficult to believe that most 
enclosure and conversion was undertaken for the production of wool and perhaps 
the best, if not the most, wool came and continued to come from the farms of the 
unenclosed sheep-and-corn countries. Gay’s estimates of the extent of enclosure 
in the Midlands in the sixteenth century are open to criticism, all the more so 
since, in his thesis, Dr Parker showed them to be much too small for Leicestershire. 
There is no reason to suppose that the common field system generally repressed 
progressive husbandry methods; it was itself the product of agricultural improve- 
ment and it was perhaps less the common field arrangement than the shortage 
of capital that impeded further improvement in the eighteenth and nineteenth 
centuries. Nor is the role of ‘money-economy’ as simple as the author suggests. 
There is no proof that Coke’s picture of the security of the copyholder was 
overdone. No doubt it would have been tedious to have followed Blith through 
all the pages of his book, but this would at least have improved Mr Trow-Smith’s 
account of the floating of water-meadows; their importance is hardly appreciated 
and their purpose and working are not clearly described. It is doubtful if Jethro 
Tull deserves all the praise heaped upon him by our author, but one is pleased 
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to see a sensible treatment of Townshend and turnips. No doubt blacksmiths 
and carpenters did engage in plough-making, but there vere also numenous 
specialist plough-wrights. On pp. 75 and 87 the words ‘lessor’ and ‘lessee’ seem 
to be transposed. 4 . 

None of these points is of capital importance, but if one plants one’s feet in 
the past in order the better to explore the future, then a great deal depends on 
careful treading. Perhaps if he had seen greater significance in floated water- 
meadows in the seventeenth century, Mr Trow-Smith would have been less 
inclined to dismiss them for the future. If he had not underestimated the part 
played by farm-horses in former ages, he might perhaps have considered more 
favourably their use on modern English farms, even if secondary to tractors. 
Generally speaking, it is perhaps not altogether unjust to say that Mr Trow- 
Smith is happier as a stock-breeder than as a general farmer, and this may reflect 
the strength and weakness of British farming in the early twentieth century. 
Mr Trow-Smith does not claim to have replaced Lord Ernle’s English Farming, 
and he is sensible that much research in agricultural history is needed and that 
the results of this research may overturn many long-lived opinions. At the same 
time it is perhaps not unfair to suggest that the work of Professor Riches (The 
Agricultural Revolution in Norfolk), and even of Dr Parker and Mr Spratt, in 
London theses, was reasonably accessible at the time when this book was written 
and that it would have been advantageous to have made greater use of these 
studies. The book, therefore, falls somewhat short of its objective; but it adds 
much to Lord Ernle’s work, without replacing it, and is the best available short 
history of English agriculture. This is to praise Mr Trow-Smith, but it is also to 
blame professional English historians for their neglect of agriculture. 


Eric KERRIDGE 
University of Nottingham 


INDUSTRIALISM IN SOUTH WALES 


A. H. Joun. The Industrial Development of South Wales, 1750-1850. (University 
of Wales Press, Cardiff, 1950. Pp. x+201. 125. 6d.) 


This book is a pioneering study of the industrial forces which transformed the 
life of South Wales in the century 1750-1850. The author was hampered by the 
scarcity of contemporary printed material until the second quarter of the 
nineteenth century; but he has shown what can be done in tapping primary 
sources available in the Public Record Office, the National Library of Wales, 
various city libraries and estate archives. The latter he describes as ‘ particularly 
fruitful and an extensive use of them would reveal important evidence, not only 
on economic but also on the wider problems, of the social life of the area’. 
Industrial development in this book means four things—the raising of capital, 
the recruitment of labour, the technique of production and the extension of 
markets. Dr John has sifted his material carefully and brings to light much that 
is new on each of these subjects. The early entrepreneurs with money to invest 
in the Welsh sea-coal industry came mostly from Bristol, Gloucester, Birmingham 
and Cornwall; Midland capital for the iron industry was not particularly 
important. By the end of the eighteenth century South Wales had become 
sufficiently industrialized to yield its own internal supply of loanable funds; but 
this could not always be easily mobilized. Several firms were able to expand by 
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borrowing from their merchants; but no widely spread class of investors could 
emerge so long as the penalty of failure imposed by the law was so oppressive. 
An interesting consequence was the personal factor in the capital market: 
people would judge a company according to its Board of Directors and they 
would be likely to part with their money only if they knew from personal sources 
what sort of men these Directors were. For example, the Monmouthshire Iron 
and Coal Company received most of its capital from Bath and Wells because the 
Directors came from that neighbourhood. Dr John lifts the veil a little on the 
evolution of banking in South Wales; but the story is disappointingly brief. 

The chapter on ‘the Development of a Labour Force’ contains useful facts 
about skilled and unskilled labour, wage rates, industrial relations and migration. 
Students of this aspect of the area’s history will profit much by noting the 
sources used and following up the author’s suggestive hints. One cannot but 
feel that the demographic side of this topic should have been more fully analysed. 
It is true that the statistics for a study of the population of South Wales in the 
period 1750-1850 are very scanty as compared, let us say, with those available 
for Ireland. Nevertheless it would have been instructive as well as relevant to 
extract from the Population Census Reports, 1801-1851, a quantitative picture 
of the currents of immigration and internal migration which accompanied the 
changing pattern of industrial development. 

The sections devoted to markets and the technique of production are a sub- 
stantial contribution to knowledge. The reader with a taste for statistics will 
find some appetizing portions such as the table giving exports of copper, 
1750-1830 (p. 111) and the detailed account of the trade of Newport in the 
year ending 10 October 1820 (p. 119) which, we are told, is typical of Welsh 
ports during the first half of the nineteenth century. Perhaps some additional 
light might have been thrown on the pace of economic development in the last 
part of the period if the valuable source unearthed years ago by Mr H. A. 
Shannon—the annual yield of the duty on bricks—had been examined. 
Between 1829 and 1849 this material is given regionally and it might have 
supplied an interesting time series for South Wales. 

This book is intended as a short impressionistic study by way of introduction 
to a larger volume which, but for the war, Dr John would have completed. 
Within these limits it is a scholarly work, well documented and concisely written. 
It not only breaks new ground but also leaves plenty of indications as to where 
further exploration will be rewarding. Dr John is well equipped to produce that 
more ambitious study and it is to be hoped that he will yet carry out his original 
intention. 

BRINLEY THOMAS 
University College, Cardiff 


HUDSON’S BAY COMPANY 


Peter Skene Ogden’s Snake Country Journals: 1824-5 and 1825-6. Edited by E. E. 
Ricu, with an introduction by Dr Burr Brown Barker. (London: the 
Hudson’s Bay Record Society, 1950. Pp. Ixxix + 233 +xv.) 


As most people know, the Hudson’s Bay Company is an English concern, with 
its headquarters in London, and it has been doing business in what is now 
Canada for nearly three centuries. That being the case, the publication of 
documents from its archives might be expected to be a boon mainly to Canadian 
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historians and English economic historians. Both have certainly benefited, but 
they have not been the only ones to do so. Four of the first twelve volumes dealt 
with events taking place in territory which now forms the three North Western 
states of the U.S.A. The thirteenth volume, now before us, deals with the same 
area. 

One reason for this American emphasis is that from 1818 to 1846 the territory 
was debatable land to which fur traders upheld a British claim. Neither Britain, 
which looked back to the favourable settlement of the Nootka Sound crisis, 
nor the U.S.A., which claimed it in virtue of the Louisiana purchase, the 
exploration of Lewis and Clarke and the activities of the J. J. Astor Fur Trading 
Co., would recognize the claims of the other or yield their own. All that they 
could do, in 1818, was to agree that the territory should be open to the citizens 
of both states. Neither power was ambitious to set up a local government, and 
the native Indians remained free and unrestrained. 

In 1821 the union of the Hudson’s Bay Company and the North West Company 
presented the problems of this area to the London concern. Till the union the 
North West Company alone had operated there, and London’s first knowledge 
of it amounted to little more than an awareness that its trade was a very un- 
profitable one. Questions they had to decide were whether they should attempt 
to maintain the trade, and with it the territorial claim, at all, and, if so, how. 
Had they relied upon the advice of former members of the North West Company 
they would probably have abandoned the country then and there. The former 
Nor’-Westers are reported as ‘not taking an enlarged view of its affairs either 
in regard to political or commercial prospects, indeed there is a general feeling 
against it and I believe they would gladly throw up all interest in the trade on 
the West side of the Mountain (New Caledonia excepted) if left to themselves’. 
But they were not left to themselves. The London Company sent the head of 
their own business in the west, the able and vigorous, if rather slap-dash, George 
Simpson, to make a personal tour of inspection. Simpson concluded that the 
trade would be decidedly profitable if only it were run with economy and 
common sense; it was appreciated that in any future international agreement 
the country was likely to be divided with the Columbia River as the boundary; 
therefore trading posts should be established on the river’s north bank and the 
country to the south should be trapped bare. If it were trapped bare by the 
Company, American trappers would avoid it, and in their absence it was 
presumed there would be no American settlement. By these means British title 
would be secured. 

That is the background of these journals. It is sketched by Dr Barker with 
a clarity and competence that should enable anyone to appreciate the text 
which follows and which describes the activities of Peter Skene Ogden. He was 
the man who had the job of seeing that the southern, or Snake, country was 
trapped bare. 

At the union of the North West and Hudson’s Bay companies he had been 
excluded, as a penalty for his violent partisanship in the days of their competition. 
In 1823 he was readmitted and in taking over the Snake country expedition 
received the dirtiest job in the service. Fur traders commonly liked their 
luxuries and had no undue appetite for personal hardship. But there was to be 
no commodious fort for Ogden to live in. Summer and winter he was to be 
camping out on mountains or prairies. Regular, if monotonous, meals were 
the rule at established posts; but Ogden’s rations and those of all his men were 
dependent on the success of their hunting. The men were mostly half-breeds, 
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fit only for a wilderness life, and yet but partially fit for that. Though they could 
trap beaver and run buffalo, the majority could not hunt deer. As a result horse 
flesh was often their alternative to hunger. But the horses themselves frequently 
had precious little flesh; for their living they had to graze when turned loose at 
night and grass was often poor or scarce. They were also unshod, the mountains 
played havoc with their feet, and the success of the expeditions was entirely 
dependent upon them. 

The men Ogden led are succinctly described as ‘the scum of the earth’. There 
are grounds for the description. They were mostly ‘freemen’, that is, former 
employees of the North West Company whose contracts had expired and not 
been renewed—too often for good reason. They were so lazy it was hard to get 
them to mount guard at night, even though Indian horse thieves were likely to 
be near. In hungry times some were ready to rob their comrades’ traps of 
beaver, to eat the flesh that should have been shared, and conceal their deed 
by destroying the skin. They were fickle beyond any sense of obligation and 
readily deserted. Yet there was always the likelihood of running into Indian 
war parties as well as Indian horse thieves, and to be safe an expedition had to 
be numerically strong. It was no help to Ogden that at first hard bargains had 
been driven with the men before they set out with him. Obviously the job of 
leading them called for the highest qualities of tact, patience and firmness. 
These Ogden possessed, and ample courage too. In the face of Indians and 
aggressively competitive Americans he was unfailingly cool, unprovocative and 
not to be intimidated. His journals owe much of their interest to the personality 
of their author as it appears in his own record of his difficulties and how he 
met them. 

Yet one reads the story with a sense of futility, and almost tragedy, as well as 
with admiration for the fine qualities that Ogden possessed in high degree, 
despite a ruffianly past, All his energy was spent on a work of destruction, to 
make a fine country unfit for settlement. He failed, because settlement came in 
spite of his efforts to eliminate American fur traders, and British North America 
finally received a far less favourable boundary than the Columbia River. 

It would be unfair to close this review without remarking on the care which 
has been bestowed on the geographical as well as the literary side of the 
editing. The reader knows where Ogden went much better than he knew it 
himself. 

RICHARD GLOVER 
University of Manitoba 


GERMAN AGRARIAN POLICIES 


SaRAH REBECCA TIRRELL. German Agrarian Politics after Bismarck’s Fall. (New 
York: Columbia University Press; London: Geoffrey Cumberlege, 1951. 
Pp. 354- 305-) 
When Bismarck fell in 1890 Germany was not only the dominant military 
Power but also the greatest manufacturing country on the Continent. Factors 
which had contributed to the recent industrial expansion of the Reich included 
a growing population (nearly fifty millions); the possession of rich coalfields 
and lignite beds; and the development of basic heavy industries (pig-iron, steel, 
engineering) as well as shipbuilding, textiles, chemicals and electrical manu- 
factures. Germany had excellent railways and freight charges which compared 
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favourably with those in neighbouring countries. The mercantile marine 
(1,320,000 tons) was expanding. A unified currency, based upon the gold 
standard, had been adopted. A banking system had been evolved which helped 
to finance new industrial enterprise. High standards of education—particularly 
technical instruction and scientific research—had been achieved. Already the 
first steps towards the Welfare State had been taken by the establishment of old 
age pensions and insurance against accidents and sickness. Foreign trade was 
expanding—it amounted to over £38 millions in 1890—and a few years preyiously 
a British official report had stated that: 


a reference to the reports from abroad will show that in every quarter of the 
world the perseverance and enterprise of the Germans are making themselves 
felt. In the actual production of commodities we have now few, if any, advan- 
tages over them; and in a knowledge of the markets of the world, a desire to 
accommodate themselves to local tastes or idiosyncrasies, a determination to 
obtain a footing wherever they can, and a tenacity in maintaining it, they 
appear to be gaining ground upon us. (Final Report of the Royal Commission on 
Depression of Trade and Industry, 1886, p. xx.) 


It might have been expected that the commercial policy of so highly indus- 
trialized a country would have been devised primarily to meet the needs of the 
great manufacturers and the factory workers. In fact, the agrarians—particularly 
the big landowners in the provinces east of the Elbe—wielded much more power 
than was commensurate with their numbers or their economic significance. 
This class still dominated the Prussian civil service and the army. An antiquated 
electoral system gave it a much higher representation in the Reichstag and the 
Prussian lower house than its real voting power warranted. Relics of feudalism 
east of the Elbe—such as the manorial jurisdiction of a number of great landlords 
and the survival of ‘hand and span’ service—enabled the Junkers to exercise 
an influence over their tenants and farm labourers which one would hardly 
have thought possible in the last decade of the nineteenth century. 

Consequently the agrarians had long had the ear of the government when 
changes of commercial policy were contemplated. In the days of the Zollverein 
they had, for the most part, been Free Traders for they had little fear of com- 
petition in the home market—on balance Germany was then a large exporter 
of grain—and they wanted to buy foreign manufactured goods and tropical 
products as cheaply as possible. But in the 1870’s Germany’s rapidly expanding 
population had to supplement its home-grown foodstuffs with farm products 
imported from Russia, Austria-Hungary and America. The agrarians now 
demanded agricultural tariffs to safeguard their sales at home. They madecommon 
cause with the manufacturers who had also come to favour Protection since 
a number of Germany’s neighbours were raising their tariffs. In 1879, therefore 
Bismarck introduced a moderately protectionist tariff both for industry and 
agriculture. But the agrarians were not satisfied with the low fixed import duty 
upon wheat (1 M. per 100 kg.) and were powerful enough to secure increases 
in this tariff in 1885 (to 3 M.) and 1887 (to 5 M.). Duties on manufactured 
goods, however, were not raised in the 1880's. 

When Caprivi became Chancellor in 1890 a new situation had arisen. 
Bismarck’s anti-Socialist Law had been dropped. The Social Democrat Party— 
with thirty-six seats (1,427,298 votes) in the Reichstag in 1890 as compared 
with only eleven seats (763,128 votes) in 1887—demanded the abolition of 
food taxes which raised the cost of living for the urban workers. A number of 
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great industrialists were prepared to desert their agrarian allies of 1879 for they 
now favoured some reduction in the tariff on foodstuffs if, by this means, 
Austria-Hungary, Russia and other countries could be persuaded to lower their 
high import duties on manufactured goods. At the same time the Bismarckian 
system of foreign alliances had been weakened by the failure to renew the 
Reinsurance treaty with Russia. The Kaiser and Caprivi apparently hoped to 
strengthen the Triple Alliance and also to maintain a link with St Petersburg 
by the conclusion of trade agreements. By commercial treaties signed with 
Austria-Hungary, Italy, Belgium (December 1891); Rumania, Spain, Serbia 
(1893); and Russia (1894) the Reich reduced its import duties upon farm 
products—wheat, for example, now paid 3.50 M. instead of 5 M. per 1ookg. 
—in return for concessions which gave German manufacturers an opportunity 
of recovering some of the markets which had recently been partially lost. The 
treaties lasted until 1903. 

Caprivi’s commercial and agrarian policies were carefully investigated many 
years ago in a number of studies issued by the Verein fiir Sozialpolitik, one of the 
most important being Lotz’s survey of Germany’s commercial policy between 
1890 and 1900. Now Professor Tirrell has examined the evidence again and 
students of German economic history will welcome her scholarly monograph 
on the subject. Professor Tirrell describes in some detail the circumstances 
leading to Caprivi’s commercial treaties; the lively controversies that followed 
their signature; and the different points of view put forward in the Reichstag 
debates prior to their ratification. She deals confidently with the.complicated 
question of the reaction of the various political parties to Caprivi’s commercial 
policy. The traditional loyalty of the Conservatives to the throne and to the 
Government was rudely shaken by the reduction in the tariff on farm products. 
Despite the Kaiser’s personal efforts to secure their support for the Russian 
commercial treaty only six voted in favour of Article 1 while fifty-four voted 
against and seven abstained. The treaty was carried through the Reichstag by 
the votes of the Social Democrats, the Radical groups and a majority of the 
(Roman Catholic) Centre (forty-five in favour and thirty-nine against Article 1) 
and the National Liberals (thirty-four in favour and sixteen against). The 
agrarians—particularly the big landowners in the East—were furious that an 
unholy alliance of big business and left-wing elements should have forced them 
to make some sacrifices for the benefit of trade and industry. Low world food 
prices, falling rent rolls, increasing debts and chronic labour shortages accen- 
tuated their grievances. Early in 1893—after the first instalment of Caprivi’s 
commercial policy had been approved but before the later treaties were ready 
for the Reichstag—the agrarians formed the German Farmers League to 
protect their threatened interests. This new pressure group soon claimed 
a membership of 200,000. Professor Tirrell shows how the League failed to 
secure any change in the main principles of Caprivi’s commercial legislation 
though it obtained some relatively minor modifications of the later treaties and 
it subsequently persuaded the government to pass some measures to ‘compensate’ 
farmers for the recent reductions in agricultural tariffs. 

W. O. HENDERSON 
University of Manchester 
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WAR HISTORY 


W. H. B. Court. Coal. (His Majesty’s Stationery Office and Longmans, 
Green and Co., 1951. Pp. xii+422. 215.) 

It is appropriate that the first volume of the official war history to be published 
on a single industry should be the one on the coal industry. For nearly all the 
issues which vexed that industry in war-time are still with us. Man-power, 
productivity and industrial relations in the pits, wages and prices, rationing, 
winter transport, are all problems which remain issues of public policy and 
obtrude themselves on public attention all too regularly. It is with these problems 
as they developed during the war that Professor Court’s study is largely concerned ; 
and the volume is thus of unusual current as well as of historical interest. 

Disentangling the enormous mass of official records, and distilling from them 
a coherent and readable account of the developments in the industry and the 
problems of policy, is obviously a task of great difficulty. And Professor Court 
does not try to simplify the task for himself by merely giving a record of events; 
he also attempts to assess the effectiveness of the policy of the Mines Department 
and the Ministry of Fuel and Power. On the whole this difficult task has been 
achieved with great success. The chronological and topical methods of treatment 
have been ingeniously combined, the balance between recording and interpreta- 
tion well maintained and the exposition is clear and lucid. The result is a valuable 
contribution, not merely to an understanding of war-time economic problems, 
but also to any discussion of present problems in the coal industry. 

But it must be remembered that this is not only an official history, it is also an 
official history written from official records. It is indeed almost exclusively a record 
of the affairs of the coal industry as seen from Whitehall. Professor Court states 
explicitly in the preface that ‘the industrial records have not been and could not 
be used in a narrative such as this’, and recognizes that this makes it incomplete 
as a history. This concentration on official records necessarily results in a central 
place being given to government action and control in the affairs of the industry, 
and a good deal of Professor Court’s narrative is taken up with the ever changing 
administrative forms of government control, and the work of the innumerable 
committees which were set up by the government to inquire into various aspects 
of the industry’s problems. Given this concentration, it is easy to exaggerate 
the effects and importance of official action, and at times Professor Court seems 
to do this. And yet Professor Court was clearly aware of this danger for he 
remarks towards the end of the book that ‘there is good ground for believing 
that the errors and correction of official policy do not on a general view form 
the most interesting side of the history of the British coal production and distri- 
bution during the war’. 

One of the major problems of the industry during the war was the fall in 
productivity, and at no stage did Whitehall seem able to come to grips success- 
fully with this problem. Indeed the underlying causes of this fall remained 
a puzzle to Whitehall throughout the war; and since Professor Court has 
confined himself to the official records, this puzzle remains unsolved. Professor 
Court discusses this problem at length, and explains the importance of the 
increasing average age of the miners, the difficulty of getting adequate supplies 
of equipment, and the effects of 20 years of bad industrial relations. And yet 
after all these factors have been allowed for, the reader cannot help feeling that 
the fall in output per miner is still largely unexplained. A section on ‘the Mining 
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Community’ (pp. 323 ff.) attempts to portray the kind of life the miner leads, 
presumably to give us some clue to why he reacted as he did to the need for more 
coal. But this is a brief and superficial treatment. The history of the coal industry 
during the war as seen through the eyes of the miners and mining Trade Unions 
remains to be written, and our understanding of the events will continue to be 
incomplete until this is done. 

It is a pity to have to draw attention to the poor standard of statistical inter- 
pretation and accuracy, in a book which otherwise maintains a high standard. 
A large part of the debates in Whitehall on the affairs of the coal industry were 
based on the estimates of supplies and requirements made by the Mines Depart- 
ment and later the Ministry of Fuel and Power. Professor Court appears to 
accept these without criticism. Yet it would clearly have been useful to inquire 
a little more deeply into the basis of these estimates, and into their reliability as 
demonstrated by events, on a more systematic basis. For the view of the coal 
situation taken in Whitehall depended to a large degree on the extent of the 
deficit shown by these estimates. In fact the standard of correspondence between 
estimate and reality for both supplies and requirements was deplorably low. 
It was only in the later years of the war that everyone came to realize what 
a difference a severe winter made. Now, of course, we all recognize that the fate 
of a minister, indeed even of a government, may depend on whether or not we 
get a mild or severe January and February. 

The most glaring example of the extraordinary basis of the official estimates 
is the figure for requirements for the period April to September, 1941, which 
was submitted by the Mines Department to the Lord President’s Committee 
in the spring of that year (p. 107). This showed requirements of 112-6 million 
tons for the six months, which implied that output would have to be increased 
from the current level of 4 million tons to 44 million a week. But the require- 
ments of 112-6 million tons included a figure for ‘addition to stocks’ by 30 Sep- 
tember of 20-65 million tons. Since stocks at the end of March were already 
13 million, this implied a stock level of over 33 million tons at the beginning of 
the winter! Professor Court’s only comment on this fantastic requirement 
(stocks at the beginning of the previous winter were only 184 million tons), is 
that ‘the programme was approved by the Lord President’s Committee as 
representing no more than a reasonable provision, although the addition to 
stocks would have been regarded as high at later periods of the war’ (p. 107) 
and ‘nothing less seemed safe after the experience of 1940-41’ (p. 108). Yet not 
a shred of evidence is given for the need for stocks at such a high level. Indeed 
it is doubtful whether there would have been facilities for storing such a quantity. 
Professor Court also overlooks, as did the Mines Department at the time, what 
a quandary the industry would have been in in September if in fact stocks had 
been built up in this way by increasing output. With production at 4-5 million 
a week, and 20°65 million tons going into stock over the six months, current 
consumption would have been 3:7 million a week. What would then happen to 
production, consumption and stocks in the following six winter months? Taking 
consumption during the winter period at 4:1 million a week, was any of this to 
be met from stock? If stocks were to be run down to the normal level of 14 
million by the spring, this would imply a cut in production during the winter 
to 3°3 million tons a week—a reduction of over twenty-five per cent. compared 
with the level aimed at for summer months! Even if the stocks were not to be 
drawn on at all (and then why build up such big stocks?), production would 
have to be cut by ten per cent. The effect on the balance between production 
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and consumption of trying to build up big stocks in a short time was completely 
overlooked by the Mines Department. Fortunately production could not be 
increased to 4°5 million tons and the stocking programme was not achieved by 
a wide margin. And yet the coal position was fairly easy in the winter of 1941-2; 
rather better, in fact, as Professor Court points out, than anyone had expected. 
The suggestion that 33 million tons was needed in stock at the beginning of the 
winter was never repeated. 

Apart from uncritical interpretation of the official estimates, there are re- 
grettably many statistical inaccuracies throughout the book. Here are two 
examples. In the first, comments on the inaccuracies are given in square 
brackets. 

(1) ‘The production and stocks position was much better during the last 
three months of 1941 than anyone anticipated, although it was not as good as 
could have been wished. October set the pace with an average working week 
as high as any since the war started.’ [The average number of shifts worked 
per week in April 1940 at 5:70, was higher than in October 1941 at 5-67.] 
‘Average weekly output that month was the highest of any month that year 
and nearly 100,000 tons a week above the production of October 1940.’ 
[Not ‘nearly’ but ‘more than’; October 1940, 4,029 thousand; October 1941, 
4,135 thousand.] ‘Stocks rose. By the end of the month there were approxi- 
mately 3 million tons of coal more in stock and stocks were better distributed 
throughout the country than at the end of the same month a year before. 
[Distributed stocks at the end of October 1941 were 19,124,000 tons, compared 
with 18,493,000 at the end of October 1940, a difference of only 631,000 tons, 
not 3 million.] (P. 146.) 

(2) ‘The year (1943-44) finished with a total output of 1904 million tons 
compared with 193 million tons estimated in October and with the 203 million 
tons of output in 1942-3.’ (P. 371.) 

There seems to be some confusion here between the figures for 1943-4 and 
1944-5, and total coal production (including opencast) and deep-mined coal. 
The correct figures (in million tons) are (see Table VI, pp. 388 and 356): 


1943-44: 
1942-43 1943-44 Est. in Oct. 
Deep-mined coal only 201°8 189:1 193 
Deep-mined and opencast coal 203°6 193°2 198 


There are also differences between many of the figures given in this volume 
and those given in the Statistical Digest of the War. (See, for example, the figures 
given for output per man-shift on p. 114 and those in Table 76 of the Digest.) 
These differences may be due to the fact that Professor Court has used figures 
which were revised later. 

It is to be hoped that, if there is a second edition of this volume, these statistical 
shortcomings will be corrected, for they mar what is in other respects a work 
of a high standard. 


“ha E. DEvons 
University of Manchester 
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Statistical Digest of the War. Prepared by the Central Statistical Office (His 
Majesty’s Stationery Office and Longmans, Green and Co., 1951. Pp. 
xli+248. 32s. 6d.) 


The dust-cover to this volume explains that ‘the object of the Statistical Digest 
of the War—is to collect in convenient form statistics on subjects which were 
of importance socially, economically or strategically during the war’. But what 
is covered in the Digest suggests that the authors were more modest than this. 
Certainly there is very little on the strategic side of the war, if, as one might 
expect, that term is meant to cover operations. The topics covered are popula- 
tion, man-power, social conditions, agriculture and food, fuel and power, raw 
materials, production, external trade, transport, public finance, national 
income, wages and prices—all much in the same form and with the same content 
as we are now used to in the Monthly Statistical Digest and the Annual Abstract of 
Statistics. Many of the Tables merely repeat information already published in 
the Annual Abstract, except that they are given here on a monthly or quarterly 
basis for the war-period, whereas the Abstract merely gives annual totals. The 
most important new Tables are those on the armed forces (Tables 10-14) and 
munitions production (Tables 117-36). 

Clearly this is meant as a companion volume to the Civil History of the War, 
and, therefore, does not cover topics—such as the operational strength of the 
armed forces—which are dealt with by the military, not the civilian historian. 
It is not easy, however, to interpret some of the figures given here—for example 
on aircraft or ammunition production—without figures of operational strengths 
and wastages. It is to be hoped that the Central Statistical Office will press for 
a comparable publication covering the operational and strategic side of the war. 

There is one curious omission from this Digest which it is difficult to excuse. 
There are no figures of stocks of food and feeding stuffs, and the general overall 
statistics of stocks which were one of the key sets of statistics in import policy 
during the war are also omitted. It has, of course, been repeatedly argued by 
the Government in the post-war period that to divulge figures of food stocks 
would give an unfair bargaining advantage to overseas suppliers. But whatever 
validity there may be in this argument, surely it cannot now apply to the figures 
of stocks for the period 1939-45. Or does someone think that given a stock 
figure at the end of 1945 it would be possible from production, import and 
consumption figures to derive up-to-date stock figures? Surely the Central 
Statistical Office have explained to their masters that the production and 
consumption figures are not as accurate as all that! But even if figures for 
individual commodities are not given, would it not be possible to publish the 
estimate of total stocks in broad groups, such as were regularly calculated 
during the war? Certainly without these it is not possible to make much sense 
either of the import or consumption figures. 

The Digest gives pre-war figures on an annual basis, and where detailed 
information is useful—for example in the build up of munitions figures, monthly 
or quarterly figures are given for the period from the beginning of 1938. But 
none of the figures continue beyond the third quarter of 1945, so that it is not 
possible to study the process of demobilization and reconversion from this 
Digest. 

At the end of the Digest there are explanatory notes, but these cover mainly 
points of definition and coverage. There is very little information about the 
degree of reliability of the figures. As is the common habit of the Central 
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Statistical Office in all its post-war publications, there is no attempt to help the 
reader or student by giving him some measure of the margin of error in the 
estimates. All the figures are given as if they had the same degree of accuracy, 
presumably on the principle of caveat emptor. And in using some of the figures 
the reader must certainly beware. Only those in the know could tell us how 
much reliance to place on the index of munitions or aircraft production, but 
all of us should now know that the estimates of total man-power before 1948 
have a substantial margin of error. It would take much space and a good deal 
of inside knowledge to add the appropriate warning commentary on each 
Table in this Digest. It is a pity that the Central Statistical Office do not find 
it possible to be a little more helpful in this direction in their publications. 

E. DEvoNs 


University of Manchester 


INTERNATIONAL ECONOMIC POLICY 


J. E. Meape. The Theory of International Economic Policy, Volume 1: The Balance 
of Payments. (Oxford University Press, 1951. Pp. xvit+ 432. 30s.) 


Professor Meade explains in his preface the main purpose he has had before 
him in the preparation of this work. It is ‘to take over the modern techniques 
of economic analysis and to set them out in a form in which they can subse- 
quently be applied most usefully to the particular issues. ..which may present 
themselves in balance of payments problems’. His procedure is to analyse the 
effects likely to follow, on a variety of different assumptions, from given spon- 
taneous changes—changes, for example, in the amount of money expenditure, © 
in productivity, in prices, in exchange rates, in international lending, in money 
wages and so forth. The consequences of these changes are considered with 
particular reference to (a) the level of income and employment in the countries 
concerned, and (b) the balance of payments between them; and this analysis 
is used to show what in different circumstances would be the appropriate 
economic policy for each country’s rulers to pursue, assuming them to be 
actuated principally by two desires: on the one hand to maintain full 
employment without inflation and on the other to avoid disequilibrium in the 
balance of payments. These two objectives are described as ‘internal balance’ 
and ‘external balance’ respectively. A third objective, to secure the most 
efficient use of resources, is also briefly discussed, but consideration of it is for 
the most part deferred to a second volume in preparation which will have it as 
its main concern. The author makes clear from the start that in his view the 
central conclusion emerging from the study is that, so long as demand is 
reasonably sensitive to changes in relative prices, the reconciliation of internal 
and external balance can best be achieved by price adjustments (such as 
exchange-rate variation) without recourse being had to direct controls. 

The argument throughout is based on a mathematical model set forth in 
a separate supplement (not here reviewed) ; but the author has endeavoured to 
make the text as far as possible self-contained and self-explanatory. Professor 
Meade denies any claim to originality in the basic concepts he uses, and most 
of the elements from which his model is built up are familiar in one form or 
another from the fairly extensive literature already existing on the relationship 
between income analysis and the theory of foreign trade. But the unusually 
wide range of the variables taken into account, and the thoroughness and 
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patience with which their interactions are surveyed, distinguish Professor 
Meade’s treatment as the most comprehensive yet undertaken. The principal 
method of exposition adopted is enumeration of alternative cases, and these are 
worked out with a care and elaboration which, it must be confessed, is likely at 
times to become somewhat tedious to any reader who has already an acquain- 
tance with the subject. Even in much more space than is here available, it 
would be impossible to discuss adequately the whole of Professor Meade’s 
closely reasoned analysis and the many interesting points which it raises. A few 
remarks of a more general nature must therefore suffice. 

While the main purpose of the book is the application of economic theory to 
problems of policy, it is evident that if this aim is to be satisfactorily accomplished 
the theory as expounded should also be capable of providing a framework 
within which to explain historical events; and it is with this in mind that readers 
of this Review may wish to turn to it. Now enough has already been said to 
indicate that the historian will find much that is interesting and suggestive in 
Professor Meade’s pages; but whether he will be able to derive from them quite 
the sort of illumination of practical questions that he would most welcome is 
rather more doubtful. 

The difficulty is such as is bound to arise from any theory which sets out to be 
general. In the first place, it is always open to anyone to object that the author 
has not taken into account a sufficient number of variables, and that those he 
has chosen to neglect are no less important than those he has analysed at length. 
Some examples may illustrate the point. (1) In the preface and briefly also in 
the text (pp. 55-9) Professor Meade apologizes for his neglect of dynamic 
factors, and pleads their extreme complexity as some defence of his decision. 
Now while simplicity must certainly be studied in a work of a primarily 
instructional nature, if the conclusions reached are to be applicable either to 
the explanation of history or to the formation of policy, all relevant considera- 
tions, however complex, must be allowed for; and until this has been done, the 
conclusions can only be of a provisional character. (2) Professor Meade’s 
treatment of the rate of interest is rather peculiar. He assumes that the monetary 
authorities either prevent movements in interest rates altogether, if necessary 
adjusting the quantity of money to that end, or else use them as instruments of 
policy. ‘Induced’ changes in interest rates are thus ruled out (except in so far 
as they serve the policy currently pursued by the authorities and are therefore 
allowed to take place). Here evidently a very wide range of possibilities is being 
excluded. (3) If a country develops an adverse balance of payments and is 
faced with a deterioration of its terms of trade as the only means of correcting 
it, its inhabitants may be spurred by the fall in their real incomes to work 
longer hours and produce more. Professor Meade does not allow for any 
elasticity in the supply of effort. 

It is unnecessary to add further to the list of variables of which account might 
have been taken. It is not suggested that those mentioned are themselves 
particularly important, but simply that the choice of which to include is 
inevitably controversial and that a different choice may be appropriate in 
different circumstances. 

The fundamental dilemma is that any model which includes sufficient variables 
to be general is bound to be so complex as to be unmanageable. Even without 
adding to the list of variables allowed by Professor Meade, the exhaustive 
enumeration of alternatives becomes impossible, and the model can be made 
to yield intelligible results only by passing over some possibilities very briefly. 
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Here again some readers may disagree with Professor Meade’s choice of issues 
to emphasize. 

Two related examples may be quoted. The balance of payments between the 
United States and the rest of the world has unquestionably been the outstanding 
problem in international trade in recent years. It is therefore important to 
ascertain why the present position differs from that formerly prevailing. Why, 
for example, did the slump of the 1930’s in the United States create so much 
more disturbance in the pattern of world trade than slumps experienced before 
1914? A large part of the answer appears to be that, whereas the United States 
has always been subject to more violent fluctuations in income and activity 
than other countries, in the nineteenth century she was a net borrower, so that 
when in the slump her demand for imports fell there was an offsetting factor 
arising out of the diminished attractions of her securities to foreign investors. 
By the 1930’s, on the other hand, the United States had become a net lender, 
so that her reduced demand for imports in the slump, instead of being offset 
by reduced capital import, was aggravated by reduced capital export. This 
explanation is perfectly consistent with Professor Meade’s model (cf. p. 62) ; 
but no indication is given in his text that a change-over of this sort may be 
important. 

Similarly, the general tendency of the United States to have a favourable 
balance of payments with the rest of the world is now commonly attributed to 
the exceptionally rapid rate of growth in the productivity of her industries. 
But productivity in the United States has probably been growing more rapidly 
than productivity in Europe ever since the Civil War; why then was the difficulty 
not felt earlier? The most natural answer is that in the nineteenth century the 
growth of United States productivity and income reduced her need for foreign 
loans at the same time as it reduced her need for foreign goods, the two factors 
cancelling out. The possibility that a rise in a country’s productivity will cause 
the balance of payments on capital account to move in its disfavour is meticulously 
noted by Professor Meade (p. 84, note 2)—but only in a three-line footnote. 

Professor Meade’s model provides us with the techniques of thought necessary 
to deal with most, if not all, of the outstanding problems connected with the 
balance of payments. But his choice of certain issues as crucial is liable to 
objection if held to be applicable to all times and places; and this is true whether 
the purpose in hand is the explanation of facts or the formulation of policy. 
Historically minded readers may find that they need to use the techniques so 
lucidly expounded by Professor Meade in a rather different manner, and perhaps 
with rather different results, from those exemplified in The Theory of International 
Economic Policy. R. C. O. MatrHEws 


St John’s College, Cambridge 


LIBERALISM 


RicHARD SCHLATTER. Private Property, The History of an Idea. (Allen and Unwin. 
Pp. 284. 18s.) 

Davip FLEIsHER. William Godwin, A Study in Liberalism. (Ruskin House. 
Pp. 155. 125. 6d.) 


‘Nowadays’, says Professor Schlatter, ‘we are all historians’. This means, 
apparently, that “we abandon the search for the true theory of property and 
study the theories of past ages’. This we do because, since ‘we know that there 
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must be as many theories of property as there have been systems of property 
rights’, we have to ‘learn how to construct a theory suitable to our own cir- 
cumstances’. It is good that our guide should thus declare his viewpoint. The 
excursion is well-planned, visits most of the thinkers of interest and leaves the 
traveller reasonably free to draw his own conclusions. 

The feature of this fascinating ideological countryside which particularly 
attracts Professor Schlatter is the rise and decline of the liberal, natural right, 
view of private property. The whole book leads up to Locke and falls away from 
him. ‘Falls away’ is unfortunately right; contrasted with the excellent chapter 
on the sixteenth century, that on the nineteenth is sketchy and that on our own 
missing. The main ways in which the liberal theory has been attacked are 
outlined, but there is none of that wealth of illustration which makes the earlier 
parts so admirable. We are asked to be content with a few paragraphs on Marx 
and a couple of Encyclicals. 

The selection of a particular idea such as property for historical investigation 
is worth doing and has been done too rarely. It offers excellent opportunities 
for demonstrating the subtle inter-play between, for example, political and 
economic thinking. Equally, it enables the story of man’s reflexions about an 
institution to be told alongside the story of that institution. The author makes 
some, but too little, use of these opportunities. There are, naturally, certain 
dangers in the method and these are only partly avoided in the present work. 
A certain distortion is necessarily involved in the presentation of X’s ideas on 
property alone. A similar risk is taken in disentangling property from its 
related concepts such as rights in general, justice and so on. 

Professor Schlatter conveys clearly the way in which each period has framed 
its own questions about property. If the origin of property is explained by sin, 
how far can custom and the law make it at least neutral morally? How is the 
property of the Church to be defended? How are confiscations of that property 
to be justified without opening the door so wide that even lay owners feel the 
levelling draught? Having established the rights of rulers over the property of 
subjects, how are we to move round to the owner’s rights against the ruler? 
And from there how to reach society’s rights against the owners? All this is well 
done and Professor Schlatter knows his way through even the densest parts of 
the jungle. At the same time he stresses the striking fact that all this wandering 
has been done with the aid of a few constant pieces of conceptual equipment 
such as ‘nature’ and ‘convention’. This he attributes without much discussion 
to the ‘limited frame’ within which changes in the actual institution of property 
in Western Europe have taken place. 

He does not in this context comment on (though he quotes examples of) the 
persistent human belief in the intimate connexion between property and 
political power. ‘The greatest inconvenience’, wrote Bodin, ‘is, that in taking 
away these words Mine, and Thine, they ruine the foundation of all Common- 
weales.’ Augustine had already put the point: ‘It is through the emperors and 
princes of this world that God hath distributed human rights to mankind.... 
Take away the right derived from the emperor, and then who dares say, that 
estate is mine, or that slave mine, or this house mine?’ Not only do property 
and the State account for each other’s very existence; their shapes and forms 
move in correspondence. 

Equally significant and persistent is the psychological fact of our generally 
contradictory feelings towards property. Desire for property confronts guilt at 
its possession and the mind of man creates theories which serve to set us sufficiently 
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at rest to get on with the business of living. Berdyaev in Dream and Reality 
expressed the dilemma for most while imagining that he spoke for himself alone: 
‘I always had a peculiar attitude to property. I was never able to perceive 
anything even remotely sacrosanct about it; in fact, I was beset by a sense of its 
fundamental sinfulness. I had, nevertheless, a feeling of ownership towards 
objects of immediate personal use....’ But Professor Schlatter is naturally not 
concerned with such speculation; even if we are all historians nowadays, it is 
still too much to expect that we all become philosophers. 

The multitude of virtues which may be hidden under the heading of ‘liberalism’ 
is illustrated by turning from a discussion of natural right liberalism considered 
over the centuries to David Fleisher’s William Godwin, subtitled A Study in 
Liberalism. For Godwin, of course, had little or nothing to do with natural 
rights, but stood his system on utilitarianism. Mr Fleisher’s book is concerned 
with Godwin’s thought; the first chapter gives no more than a bare outline of 
his life and career. As an exposition of the central ideas of Political Justice, the 
work is very satisfactory. The way from Locke’s tabula rasa through Hartley’s 
doctrine of the association of ideas to ‘perfectibility’ (by which Godwin meant 
something quite different—a capacity for continuous improvement) is clear. 
Evil is simply the result of an error in the estimation of good. Government more 
than any other single agency is responsible for the perpetuation of error; yet 
government cannot point the way to truth and goodness; therefore let us look 
forward to an end of government. But man must by discussion make himself 
ready for utopia; to abolish government and thus thrust utopia upon him will 
lead to hell. 

All this, and the curious coupling of it all with the doctrine of necessity which 
leaves the murderer free from blame, is fairly familiar. What is not so well 
understood—and here Mr Fleisher has made a valuable contribution—is the 
change in Godwin’s ideas after the Political Justice. ‘I have snapped’, wrote 
Coleridge, ‘my squeaking baby-trumpet of sedition, and the fragments lie 
scattered in the lumber-room of penitence.’ Godwin did not have to do anything 
so drastic, for he had early reservations about the French Revolution. But for 
him too there was a god that failed—the god of Reason. (How far did his 
conversations with Coleridge help to bring this about?) Mr Fleisher makes 
a perhaps too nice distinction when he says that ‘none of the changes in Godwin’s 
ideas invalidated the main principles of Political Justice’, while ‘the psychological 
tendency of these changes, on the other hand, threatened the very foundations 
of the system’. 

But if the account of the rise and fall of rationalist liberalism in the person of 
William Godwin is well done, it is an inadequate ‘study in liberalism’ which 
fails to relate Godwin’s utilitarianism to that of his contemporary Bentham and 
to the later fate of that doctrine in the hands of Mill. This is all the sadder not 
only because the comparison would be instructive but also because Mr Fleisher 
shows in a few pages on Helvetius and Holbach (and especially in two delightful 
footnotes) that he has the capacity for such a task. A reviewer of the recently 
published George Wyndham: A Study in Toryism appears to have felt that Wyndham 
was magnificent but not a politician. Godwin was magnificent in a way, but 
the present work is not quite a ‘study in liberalism’. 

W. H. Morris JoNEs 
London School of Economics 
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IMPERIALISM 


Rosa Luxemsure. The Accumulation of Capital. Translated from the German by 
AGNES SCHWARZSCHILD. With an Introduction by Joan Rosinson. London: 
Routledge and Kegan Paul Ltd. (Rare Masterpieces of Philosophy and 
Science, edited by Dr W. Stark, 1951. Pp. xxviii+475. 359.) 


JosepH A. ScHumPETER. Imperialism and Social Classes. Translated by Hernz 
Norpen. Edited and with an Introduction by Paut M. Sweezy. (Oxford: 
Basil Blackwell, 1951. Pp. xxv +221. 205.) 


The title chosen for one of the publications under consideration may give rise 
to a misunderstanding for Schumpeter wrote no book on ‘ Imperialism and Social 
Classes’. In the volume now published two essays of the author are put together 
which are not related to one another; ‘Zur Soziologie der Imperialismen’, 
Arch. f. Sozialwissenschaften und Sozialpolitik, vol. xLvI (1919) and ‘Die sozialen 
Klassen im ethnisch homogenen Milieu’, zbzd. tv (1927). As the essay on 
‘Social Classes’ has little bearing on economic history it may be permitted to 
restrict the present remarks, as far as Schumpeter is concerned, to ‘the Sociology 
of Imperialism’. 

That Schumpeter’s essay should be offered to the English reader simultaneously 
with Rosa Luxemburg’s book is a remarkable coincidence. The book, published in 
1913 was understood by the author herself to be ‘a contribution to the economic 
interpretation of Imperialism’. So these two works are the early comments 
on the concept of imperialism of two notable economists. The interpretation of 
the concept by the two authors is, indeed, not exactly congruous. The irritating 
ambiguity of the word ‘imperialism’ has caused them to focus their arguments 
on divergent aspects. ‘To Schumpeter ‘imperialism’ is in the main a policy bent 
on aggressive war and territorial expansion. Rosa Luxemburg’s book, too, has 
a chapter on ‘militarism as a province of accumulation’, but the aspects of 
imperialism to which her arguments are mainly directed are the modern forms 
of colonization and the control of underdeveloped countries. However, although 
they have this difference in emphasis, these two works may properly be considered 
antagonistic. They take opposite views on the relationship of modern political 
expansion and the development of capitalist economy. Rosa Luxemburg saw 
in such a relationship a way not only of amplifying the system of Karl Marx, 
but also of solving some of the difficulties inherent in his analysis. Like Lenin, 
though by different arguments, she asserted that imperialism represented ‘the last 
phase of capitalism’. To such an interpretation—whether in this form or in the 
different version given by O. Bauer and Hilferding—Schumpeter was most 
vehemently opposed. ‘It is a basic fallacy to describe imperialism as a necessary 
phase of capitalism, or even to speak of the development of capitalism into im- 
perialism.’ Clearly then, these two writings embody contrasting interpretations 
of modern political and economic history. As regards politics both authors have 
concentrated on England in particular. But, while Schumpeter’s chapter m 
(‘Imperialism as a Catch Phrase ) reads like an apology for British statesmanship, 
some of Rosa Luxemburg’s descriptions of British policy in India, China and 
Egypt (chapters XXvII, XXVIII, XXX) are specimens of wholesale denigration. 

In both works the translators had to face a heavy task. From the long- 
drawn-out arguments of Rosa Luxemburg’s sections one (criticism of Marx) 
and two (criticism of pre- and post-Marxian economists)—not made more 
palatable by extensive quotations and exegetic remarks—the reader can scarcely 
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realize that the writer was a fiery revolutionary who longed to arouse the 
masses and throw herself into the fray. In order to do justice to the book it is 
important to know that it was the product of only a few months of inspiration and 
writing ; its deformity is expressive of the impatient spirit in which it originated. In 
Schumpeter’s essays the presentation is also heavy and involved, though not 
because of a tortuous arrangement but because of his tortuous sentences. His 
German style was dominated by the principle that dialectic ratiocination can be 
adequately rendered only by involved phraseology. Dr Schwarzschild as well 
as Mr Norden have successfully wrestled with the difficulties offered to them. 
Their English versions make far less unpleasant reading than do the German 
originals. 

Were these unwieldy tasks worthwhile? Answers are suggested by Mrs Robinson 
and Mr Sweezy in their introductory notes. Mrs Robinson believes that Rosa 
Luxemburg’s book though ‘neglected by Marxist and academic economists alike’ 
deserves special interest to-day because her ‘theory of the dynamic development 
of capitalism’ is useful to compare with the ‘dynamic models’ being developed 
in contemporary economics. In the case of Schumpeter the re-publication is 
justified by personal rather than by objective reasons. We learn that Schumpeter’s 
two essays figured among a half dozen titles of his publications listed in a note 
which was found among his posthumous papers. But these explanations are 
inadequate. Those Marxists who followed neither Lenin nor Hilferding did not 
neglect Rosa Luxemburg but reluctantly abandoned her. Two years after she 
had been murdered her friends arranged for a reprint; this was published to- 
gether with a pamphlet which had been written by the author while in prison: 
‘Die Akkumulation des Kapitals, oder: Was die Epigonen aus der Marxschen 
Theorie gemacht haben.’ This was a ‘ refutation of critics’ (Antikritik) passionately 
controverting the ‘Austrian’ Marxists: Hilferding, Renner, and Bauer. But by 
the editors of 1921 it was also thought to be an introduction to the first book, ‘a 
shorter and more transparent treatment of the same subject’ and therefore ‘to 
be recommended to all those for which that work proves too difficult on first 
attempt’. Later on the cause for which the book stood was defended by Fritz 
Sternberg in his more readable though even longer book Der Imperialismus. 
Later still, in 1935, a French edition was undertaken, to which the translator, 
M. Ollivier, added an introduction; but of this translation only the first half 
saw the light. For the present edition an introduction making the reader 
familiar ‘with the main thread of the argument’ has again been thought 
necessary, but Mrs Robinson’s essay offers more than that. Frankly and 
convincingly she dwells on the essential points on which Rosa Luxemburg’s 
theory proves inconclusive. One is permitted to question whether a book with 
such a record deserves to be classed among the ‘rare masterpieces of science’. 

The grounds on which the editor of Schumpeter’s essays claims the author’s own 
virtual approval for their publication gives rise to comment of another kind. 
Schumpeter himself did not appear anxious for a re-publication; either in German 
or English. Moreover, according to Mr Sweezy’s own statement, he concealed 
these studies from his students at Harvard. With regard to the ‘Imperialisms’ at 
least, an explanation is near at hand. Schumpeter did not remain satisfied that 
his argument was sound, although he remained faithful to his main negative 
thesis. In ‘Capitalism, Socialism and Democracy’ he again devoted a chapter to 
the refutation of Neo-Marxian theories; but apparently he no longer maintained 
the positive interpretation of imperialism, displayed in the essay of 1919. This 
interpretation had started by identifying imperialism with ‘aggressiveness for its 
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own sake’, re-defined it as ‘expansion for the sake of expanding’ and culminated 
by calling it ‘the objectless disposition on the part of a state to unlimited forcible 
expansion’. These definitions excel in question-begging. Aggressiveness is not 
necessarily the same as urge for expansion. Militancy is not in itself a system of 
dominance. Activities which the rational observer deems to be pursued ‘for 
their own sake’ present themselves in far more concrete terms to those who indulge 
in them, and, if judged by the values of a rational observer they are ‘pointless’, 
they cannot for the same reason be called ‘objectless’, For Schumpeter’s 
hazardous dialectics of 1919 two beliefs were responsible which are clearly enough 
expounded in the essay and to which he adhered later without clinging to the 
original argument. These beliefs were a deep-rooted contempt for militancy, 
and the conviction that the exponents of modern capitalism knew well enough 
how unprofitable forcible expansion was bound to be. That modern nations 
continue to wage war could, consequently, be understood only as an ‘atavistic’ 
behaviour. Industrial society was still overawed by the remnants of the archaic 
warrior-classes. 

Both authors tried to test their theories by historical experience. Schumpeter’s 
relevant attempt was from the outset weakened by the vagueness of his general 
tenets. The historical information, in which he believed in 1919 and which 
is now again presented to the reader as being authoritative, certainly failed 
to satisfy him in later years. His first object was to exonerate British policy. 
In its context imperialism was ‘a catch phrase only’ (Section 2). There 
is a modicum of truth in this assertion. But it is proved by a presentation of 
British party politics in the nineteenth century which would be thought a mani- 
festation of ignorance were it proffered in an undergraduate essay. The real 
‘objectless’ imperialism is exemplified by monarchies of the Ancient East, 
medieval emperors, Louis XIV, and some other European monarchs; while the 
Greeks—with the exception of Alexander—and the Romans are exonerated. 
It is all too obvious that in all these cases imputation of motives takes the place 
of historical evidence. In Section 5 Schumpeter arrives at his crucial question— 
‘Imperialism and Capitalism’. But here abstract arguing dominates the scene 
and the presentation of facts is very thin. Moreover, the neglect of colonial 
policy implied in Schumpeter’s basic definition of imperialism cannot but make 
his whole argument appear inconclusive. In this respect Rosa Luxemburg 
undoubtedly was in a stronger position. She drew attention to the fact that 
capitalist enterprise, having arisen amidst a non-capitalist society, earned further 
profits by embarking on ‘competitive struggle for what remains still open of 
the non-capitalist environment’, and especially by availing itself of colonial 
expansion. Whether or not we call such practices imperialism their historical 
importance cannot be denied. But in the context of the theory more than 
this needed to be proved. It had to be shown that accumulated capital, 
concentrated more and more on colonial exploitation and led ultimately to an 
‘imperialist phase of capitalist accumulation’. The doctrine needed to be 
tested by a synchronized comparison of capitalist enterprises inside capitalist 
society on the one hand, in backward environment on the other. Instead 
of this what Rosa Luxemburg thought conclusive was an accumulation of 
atrocity stories. Her demonstrative material is picked out from episodes of 
the colonial, agricultural, and financial history of the nineteenth century. 
For the presentation of these episodes she relied on second-hand material, 
more than once provided by biased German pamphlets. The relevant chapters 
of her book (xxvu ff.) are certainly of interest for demonstrating how popular 
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opinions concerning ‘economic imperialism’ and British imperialism in par- 
ticular have been formed during the last decades. But they are not at all 
appropriate for demonstrating how economic theory is to be tested by historical 
research to-day. Mrs Robinson, though unsparing in her criticism of the 
theoretical structure of the book, is more lenient towards the historical chapters. 
She remarks in passing that she would leave ‘the historical illustrations to speak 
for themselves’. Historians know only too well the fallacies of the assumption 
that the selective arrangement of historical illustrations deserved to be made in 
itself a ‘method’. 

Whether from the point of view of pure economic and sociologic doctrine 
these books should be accessible to the English reader, experts in these fields 
must decide. But their re-publication ventures to suggest that the editors 
took them to be exemplary instances of scientific co-ordination of the theoretical 
and historical approaches to social and economic development. As they are 
just the opposite, their publication from this point of view must be thought 
not only useless but definitely misleading and harmful. 


The Hebrew University, Jerusalem R. KoEBNER 


SHORT REVIEWS AND NOTICES 


Caernarvon Court Rolls, 1361-1402. Edited by G. P. Jones and HucH Owen. 
(Caernarvonshire Historical Society Record Series, No. 1. Caernarvon 1951. 
Pp. viit+1g2. Members 10s., non-members, 155.) The publication of 
‘Caernarvon Court Rolls, 1361-1402, inaugurates the new Record Series of the 
Caernarvonshire Historical Society. The records translated in this volume help 
to supplement the information provided by the early fourteenth-century rolls 
preserved in the Public Record Office. They afford further evidence of the life 
and economic activity of the medieval borough of Caernarvon which was the 
administrative centre of North Wales. The boroughs were founded by Edward I 
to form the nuclei of English influence in newly conquered territory and these 
court records illustrate this policy in operation half a century later. They 
indicate, as stated in the Introduction, that the Welsh were slowly learning to 
adapt themselves to new ideas. Municipal authority extended far afield so that 
the inhabitants of the countryside eight leagues away found themselves subject 
to the jurisdiction of the courts whereby the burgesses jealously guarded their 
privileges. It is also evident that the Welsh were not yet fully accustomed to 
the many restrictions imposed upon them. 

According to the town’s charter the constable of the castle was ex-officio mayor 
of the town but the real power, it seems, lay in the hands of the bailiffs who were 
elected by the burgesses. As might be expected Welshmen do not appear among 
them. These officials presided over the four courts held in the borough, namely, 
the Great Tourn, the Town Court, the Court of Fairs, and the Piepowder Court. 
The Tourn, which was the most important, assembled twice a year, in March 
or April and in September, to deal with matters affecting the running and welfare 
of the town. It was a compulsory meeting of all burgesses at which, contrary to 
the accepted view, by-laws were framed. Similarly the evidence suggests that 
the Town and Piepowder Courts did not meet as regularly as hitherto supposed. 

Procedure in the courts followed the English pattern. A variety of cases such 
as trespass, debt, breaches of contract, illegal trading and the like came before 
them. When necessary the services of a jury were obtained and it is interesting 
to find Welshmen serving in this capacity in a Court of Fairs. Persons ignoring 
the authority of the courts or trying to influence jurors were fined. It appears 
that infringements of municipal privilege were regarded as being more serious 
than breaches of the peace. The latter, involving men and women, English and 
Welsh, were frequent and all were treated alike, whereas, in other cases the 
natives were usually more severely punished. 

The presentation of the text retains, as far as is practicable, the essential features 
of the original. Tedious repetition, inevitable in such records, is reduced to 
a minimum, and in doubtful cases words or phrases as they appear in MS. are 
given. A detailed index enhances the value of the work. The book makes an 
important contribution to the study of Welsh medieval history and will be read 
with interest. 

J. GrirFITHs 


Liverpool University 


The Good Old Cause. The English Revolution of 1640-60. Its Causes, Course 
and Consequences. Extracts from Contemporary Sources edited by CHRISTOPHER 
Hitt and Epmunp De tt.’ (Lawrence and Wishart, 1949. Pp. 480. 155. 
‘History in the Making’, General Editor, Dona Torr. Seventeenth-century 
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double volume.) With this volume it might be said that the ‘Rise of a Class’ 
view of the seventeenth century comes of age. Indeed, there is nothing like 
a book of documents to give respectability to a historical interpretation, and the 
Puritan Revolution in England has always been a locus classicus for the class 
interpretation of history in general, in Germany and Russia as well as in this 
country. If this book should acquire the status of Gardiner’s Constitutional 
Documents of the Puritan Revolution, class history will be secure indeed. : 

Mr Hill and Mr Dell make themselves quite plain on the first page of their 
Introduction. ‘Very briefly’, they say, ‘our subject here is the story of how one 
social class was driven from power by another.’ They maintain this theme with 
rigid consistency throughout the whole book, and their thesis is given considerable 
historical depth by the evidence which they are able to marshal. It is easy 
reading, racy and stimulating, and yet quite evidently underlain with an 
untiring scholarship, an unrelenting passion to discover and illuminate the 
material which makes for their thesis. Nearly all the literary sources which have 
ever appeared in this journal in the footnotes of seventeenth-century articles, 
articles which have so often had for their theme a more or less developed ‘rise 
of a class’ view of the period, appear here in short, quotable extracts. We have 
the ‘Lives of the Berkeleys’, for instance, Wilson’s ‘State of England’, Mrs 
Hutchinson, Oglander, Harrington, and of course Lilburne, Overton and 
Winstanley. 

But the style of historical writing has altered a little since the time of Stubbs 
and Gardiner, and we have the headlines as well as the extracts. ‘Not yet 
a Proletariat’, is one, ‘Religion or Class Interests?’ is another, and they are 
nearly allin that vein. ‘Slanted’ might be the journalists word for such headings, 
and it must be for the reader to decide whether such slanting is more pronounced, 
or more deliberate, than the superbly unconscious slant which Gardiner gave 
to everything he dealt with towards the constitutional glories of the reign of 
Victoria. 

It is obvious that the value of this book for the teaching of economic history 
must be judged by the value which is placed on this class interpretation of the 
Puritan interlude, and finally on the fruitfulness for the student of the Marxian 
sociology. It has, as we have seen, many of the virtues which have come from 
an application of that sociology to this particular complex of historical evidence. 
Not the least of them, perhaps, is the idea itself of producing a compendium to 
illustrate social structure instead of political event. But it also has the obvious 
weaknesses of the sociology it presupposes, its preoccupation with class as a 
category, its wearisome over-emphasis on struggle, conflict, victory and defeat. 
It may still be true that the Marxian, or modified Marxian, social hypothesis 
provides us with the starting-point for research into the process of social history 
which is strategically the best situated, the most likely to lead to interesting and 
important results. But when it is applied dogmatically to select and to make 
presentable evidence for the use of beginners, it gives the impression of being 
an uglier distortion, even of a more out-moded propagandism, than the Victorian 
dogmas it seeks to supplement and correct. 


PETER LASLETT 
St Fohn’s College, Cambridge 


Donovan Dawe. _Skilbecks: Drysalters 1650-1950. (London: Skilbeck 
Brothers Ltd., 1950. Pp. xi+116. 15s.) The difficulties facing Mr Dawe in 
writing the history of a member of that select band of City firms which have 
been in continuous existence since 1650 may be judged by the fact that only 
a single business document bearing a date before 1800 survives in Messrs 
Skilbecks’s possession. Nevertheless, by the judicious use and the skilful weighing 
of evidence surviving in other hands, Mr Dawe has pieced together a connected 
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narrative which will be of interest not only to economic and religious historians 
but also to London and Yorkshire antiquarians. But it is indeed unfortunate 
that the complete examination of contemporary newspapers for the period 
covered by the first half of the firm’s existence proved to be economically 
impracticable. The first chapter, with its careful definition of ‘drysalter’ and 
its examination of the changing character of the occupation during the last 
three centuries, sets the high standard of critical research maintained throughout 
the book. It also reveals the vital importance of drysaltery to the food, drink 
and textile trades. 

Richard Bagnall, the North Staffordshire man who founded the firm at the 
Ship and Anchor in Bread Street in or about 1650, was originally a salter, his 
immediate successors dealt largely in hops, and to-day the firm handles aniline 
dyes. After Bagnall’s retirement in 1683 the business was carried on by his 
Yorkshire relatives, the Leppingtons, until 1768-9, when it passed to another 
Yorkshire family, the Gouthits or Gouthwaits. Finally, in the difficult mid- 
1790's, another Yorkshireman, John Joseph Skilbeck, ‘the great figure’ in the 
firm’s history and the restorer of its fortunes, took over from the incompetent 
William Gouthit. The book throws valuable light on the business connexions 
of the lesser squirearchy and yeomanry with the City and on the process whereby 
London’s commercial middle class was constantly reinvigorated by immigration 
from distant counties. To economic historians the major defect of the book is 
that very few details are given of the firm’s business operations after 1800, from 
which date fuller records are presumably available. These would have balanced 
the careful genealogical research visible on almost every page of this handsomely 
produced, profusely illustrated and well-printed work. 

W. H. CHALONER 
University of Manchester 


Dorset Hearth Tax Assessments, 1662-1664. Introduction and Appendage by 
C. A. F. Meexincs. (Published by the Dorset Natural History and Archaeo- 
logical Society. Dorset County Museum, Dorchester, 1951. Pp. xxxviii+ 160.) 
Mr Meekings, as might be expected of one who has made the Hearth Tax his 
special study, has prefaced the Dorset Hearth Tax Assessments, 1662-1664 with 
a valuable analysis of the documents produced by the administration of the tax 
and a brief account of that administration at work, at both central and local 
levels. The former is valuable in providing much guidance for the local historian, 
particularly the local statistician, as to the precise meaning and content of the 
documents here printed, and of other related documents, some of which are 
printed or analysed in the appendices: the latter, in giving a sketch, which will 
doubtless be filled out when his history of the tax appears, of the Exchequer 
evolving, by trial and error, an efficient method of collecting a new type of tax, 
groping its way on unfamiliar and difficult ground. It does much to vindicate 
a much abused department and reveals it as an active and able body of ad- 
ministrators, which, in spite of periods of economic distress and chaotic finances, 
resulting largely from circumstances for which it was not responsible, was 
moving steadily towards a better understanding of national finance and a more 
efficient system of control. 

At the local level the document demonstrates some of the obstacles which the 
government had to overcome. The Dorset Receiver, a loyalist, an active Justice 
of the Peace, and an experienced man of business, seems to have made no effort 
to revise the assessment or to carry out Exchequer instructions. In fact, this 
assessment of 1664, made under the auspices of an official especially appointed 
to improve the revenue, fell short by over three thousand hearths of that of 1662. 
This supine attitude on the part of both officials and magistrates was common 
throughout the country and did not help to counteract the people’s resistance 
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to the chimney men, who had replaced the constables as collectors. This, the 
social aspect of the tax, is outside the scope of Mr Meekings’ paper. Chimney 
men were generally hated and often attacked, some, including a Dorset collector, 
to the point of loss of life. It would be interesting to know more about them. One 
fact, indeed, does emerge—that none of them was a Dorset man. i 

While giving much guidance, he is content in the main to leave the applica- 
tion of the document to the local historian, pointing out its utility as a means of 
testing changes of ownership as an aftermath of the Civil Wars and, with careful 
safeguards, for estimating the population. He himself gives an interesting survey 
of the distribution, as distinct from the size, of the population. He rightly 
insists on the importance of making allowance for the incompleteness of the 
assessment and of collation with other available documents one of which, the 
1673 Lady Day assessment, which he considers to be the most complete, he 
analyses in an appendix. pe 

It is a pity, though understandable in present conditions of shortage of paper 
and expense, that entries have been run on, instead of printed in columns. 
Miss D. L. Powell has prepared very competent Indices Nominum et Locorum. 


Lypia M. MarsHALL 
St Hilda’s College, Oxford 


D. Hourzacer. Hollands Lijf-en-Losrenteleningen vd0r 1672. (Roelants, Schiedam 
1950. Pp. 203.) The study of life annuities has been carried back as far as the 
third century B.c. and it has been held that the table prepared by Ulpian in the 
third century A.D. continued to be used for calculating the prices of annuities 
in Northern Italy until the end of the eighteenth century. Dr Houtzager deals 
briefly and judiciously with these early phases of the story: his main attention 
is concentrated on the development of life and redeemable annuities in Holland 
and West Friesland in the seventeenth century. Using a wide range of secondary 
and primary evidence (the latter mainly the official resolutions of the two States 
principally concerned) he has carried out a careful, technical—but not too 
technical—inquiry into these methods of raising public funds. The life annuity, 
as he says, has all along been a common method of refilling empty Treasuries, 
and annuitants have thereby frequently been able to obtain terms far more 
comfortable than those which public borrowers would have been wise to offer 
had actuarial calculation been all that mattered. One aspect of the problem— 
the contribution to actuarial science of Johan de Witt—has already been 
examined by several authorities. De Witt’s conclusions were known to con- 
temporaries and since their rediscovery about a century ago have been available 
to professional students. Yet it has often been assumed that his celebrated 
Waerdye van lijf-renten of 1671, being a private official paper, had little practical 
influence on the development of actuarial science. Dr Houtzager shows reasons 
for discarding this view. After, as before, its publication municipal authorities 
often sold life annuities with little regard to the actuarial relationship between 
age and price—the Hague did this as late as 1810. But the explanation of these 
later lapses was not that public authorities did not know any better but that 
circumstances compelled them to disregard their knowledge. Thus, in the stress 
of 1672, Amsterdam had to offer terms to annuitants so favourable to the older 
age groups that a flood of applications ensued and a ban on sale to persons over 
fifty years of age became necessary. An issue made in 1685 by the same authority 
for the benefit of Huguenots arriving from France was very much less favourable 
to the buyer. (It gave, in fact, terms rather less favourable than were being 
offered by British insurance companies in November 1951.) 

Dr Houtzager’s account is based primarily on evidence relating to public 
borrowers. It would have been interesting to know more about the annuitants 
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themselves. Then, as now, presumably life annuitants were mainly persons 
whose resources were too small to allow them to ‘invest’ in the ordinary way. 
The function of the life annuity was to draw into the public purse those accumu- 
lated life savings which would otherwise have ebbed away year by year as the 
saver consumed his capital. The hints that are given suggest interesting pos- 
sibilities for further research into the relations between public borrowers and 
the investing public. To an English reader Dr Houtzager’s account also suggests 
that a comparative study of public finance in the United Provinces and England 
would produce valuable results. 

CHARLES WILSON 
Jesus College, Cambridge 


M. W. Beresrorp: The Leeds Chambers of Commerce. (Leeds Incorporated 
Chamber of Commerce, 1951. Pp. 192. 10s. 6d.) Mr Beresford has forsaken 
the delights and pitfalls of agrarian economic history, doubtless temporarily, 
in order to give a handsomely-produced history, first of the Leeds Chamber of 
Commerce, formed in 1785, which came to an obscure end in 1793-1800, and 
secondly of the still existent institution bearing the same name, formed in 1851. 
The author, benefiting from the example of earlier studies of other Chambers, 
has wisely framed his history ‘in the march of themes rather than in the march 
of years’. Based as it is on the original records of both Chambers, the book adds 
a good deal to our knowledge of the way in which, during the last century and 
a half, business men have clubbed together to protect their interests from 
possible damage, not only by government interference at home and abroad, 
but also from transport monopolies, labour unrest and foreign competition. 
The difficult question arises, however, as to what extent the second Chamber 
has been representative of the commercial and industrial life of Leeds at 
different periods. No doubt it is now more representative than it was in the 
1850’s, but the impression derived from reading the dreary tale of the Chamber’s 
querulous grumblings at nearly every social reform from factory legislation to 
the raising of the school-leaving age in the 1930's is that either the Leeds 
business-men and industrialists directing the Chamber lacked public spirit or 
else were quite unrepresentative of the business community they claimed to lead. 
The book suffers from the fact that the results of detailed research into the 
history of local government and industry in Leeds are not available. Lacking 
this background—only one member, Sir George Goodman, M.P., receives any 
biographical attention—the book frequently appears to be written rather 
in the air. For example, on p. 149 the inflated figures given for the Leeds 
municipal debt by the Vice-President, F. J. Kitson, are accepted at their face 
value. Actually the debt in 1909 stood at just over £13 millions, not ‘512 
millions’. . 

An epilogue by Mr S. J. Batchelder, the present Secretary of the Chamber, 
deals with the period 1926-51 and Mr G. Maxcy contributes an interesting 
appendix on the Chamber’s reactions to, and assessment of, general economic: 
fluctuations as seen in its annual reports from 1880 to 1920. These reports. 
indicate that ‘the members were not aware of the business cycle. One gets the 
feeling that these men were optimists, that they believed that trade would 
always be good, would continually improve, were it not for certain unfortunate 
disturbances which kept cropping up to plague business’. A good argument, 
surely, in favour of some university training for business men. 

W. H. CHALONER 


University of Manchester 


cc 
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Joun Witi1am Capman, Jr. The Corporation in New Jersey Business and Politics, 
1791-1875. (Harvard University Press. London: Geoffrey Cumberlege. 
Pp. xvi+ 462. 48s. net.) This study of the evolution of the business corporation in 
the state of New Jersey and of the changing attitude of the New Jersey legislature 
towards the creation, privileges and duties of corporations is a useful addition to 
the still small number of works on the development of company legislation and of 
the company form of business organization in the United States. It is based ona 
thorough analysis of the 2,318 special acts of incorporation and of the twenty 
general incorporation laws which fall within the period which ended in 1875. 

Dr Cadman is well aware of the limitations of his sources and of his objectives. 
For example, he does not deal with the economic significance of corporations in 
the aggregate, nor with the sources of their finance. Nevertheless his interpre- 
tative analysis and discussion of contemporary views are of considerable value. 
The method of presentation tends to be excessively detailed and the reader is 
frequently required to work through somewhat arid catalogues of minutiae. 
An able twenty-page summary chapter makes up for this; and the reader may 
find it helpful to read this first and then to consult the more detailed chapters. 

The study contains much of interest to the specialist: for example, the extracts 
from the charters reveal an astonishing number of variations in the internal 
constitutions of early companies, and some early examples of the use of preferred 
stocks in company finance have been traced and described. To the general 
reader the study is perhaps of most interest because it examines developments 
in the period preceding the decades in which New Jersey came to be nicknamed 
‘the Home of the Trusts’. 

Dr Cadman shows how the state, poor in capital and close to the financial 
centres of New York and Philadelphia, granted special charters designed to 
attract industry into New Jersey. He also describes how the state derived a large 
part (up to the Civil War almost the whole) of its public revenues from the 
taxation of corporations and, more important, from its statutory right to levy 
‘transit duties’ on the traffic and to share in the profits of certain railroad and 
canal companies which had been granted monopoly privileges in their charters 
of incorporation. The tradition of a lenient treatment of corporations and the 
reliance of the state on revenues derived from corporations help to explain New 
Jersey’s ardour in the later competitive struggle to secure the establishment 
of many important American corporations within its jurisdiction. The con- 
stitutional amendment of 1875, which put an end to the granting of special 
charters, meant that henceforth the general incorporation laws had to be 
‘liberalized’ in an effort to gain a substantial share in the lucrative business of 
chartering business corporations. 

Throughout the period covered by the study there were political protests, 
particularly by the New Jersey Democrats, against the practice of special 
chartering, on the grounds inter alia that it involved inequitable distribution of 
special privilege and unfair competition with unincorporated enterprise. 
Legislation providing for the incorporation of firms on an equal footing and as 
a matter of right was passed from 1846 onwards in a series of general incorpora- 
tion laws for various types of undertakings. But until 1875 company promoters 
had the alternative of seeking special charters which generally could be obtained 
on less onerous terms than those laid down in the general laws. Consequently 
incorporation by special charter accounted for the majority of all corporations 
established between 1846 and 1875. Although at times the legislature attempted 
to force new corporations into the common mould prescribed by the general 
laws, the general tendency was neither to refuse the passage of special acts of 
incorporation nor to relax the more stringent requirements of the general laws 
in line with the greater freedom allowed in the majority of special charters. 


B. S. YAMEY 
London School of Economics 
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Gerap S. Granam. Empire of the North Atlantic. (Toronto University Press; 
London: Geoffrey Cumberlege. Pp. x+328. 35s.) Historians, especially 
economic historians, have long awaited a naval history which should weave the 
story of naval strategy not only into the web of diplomacy and warfare but also 
into the pattern of trade-routes and economic interests. Professor Graham has 
brought to this task a great wealth of knowledge. His theme is the dependence 
of the British North Atlantic Empire on control of the sea; his great strength 
is an ability to treat the naval narrative from the continental as well as from 
the British point of view; and his achievement is a continuous, detailed and 
constructive exposition of a long and vital period of British naval history. 

The book is the result of long and close study of both secondary and primary 
material. It has the great merit of using Admiralty, Colonial Office and Board 
of Trade documents purposefully, and of avoiding the antiquarianism into which 
naval history so often (and so interestingly) falls. The balance, nevertheless, 
remains very largely one of personal choice. The sieges of Louisburg and the 
Lake campaigns, for example, receive a detailed attention which, fascinating 
though it is, seems out of proportion to the large theme. 

To the economic historian such emphasis on individual events must appear 
an indulgence at the expense of the deeper issues. For the Empire of the North 
Ailantic has not fully provided the synthesis which is needed. The ultimate 
question must be w/y wars were fought, rather than how they were fought; and 
here Professor Graham provides a stimulus to thought rather than an answer 
to inquiry. The North Atlantic is dealt with in isolation from the rest of economic- 
imperial history and the interplay of factors, the relative importance of the 
North Atlantic as against Indian interests, or even the relative importance of 
West Indian as against Canadian interests—these are matters which deeply 
influenced diplomacy and strategy and which might be more closely examined. 
Even the course of reasoning which led Chatham to decide that the war for 
overseas empire was the chief object of his plan receives summary treatment, 
and the underlying concepts of empire, settlement and imperial trade, are 
indeed incorporated in the texture of the exposition but lack that thorough 
analysis which is accorded to purely naval and military events. 

This, however, is merely to point out that a book which is primarily naval in 
its approach is not also primarily economic. Within its scope as it stands there 
is nevertheless much of the greatest interest and importance for the economic 
historian—in particular the assessment of the interrelations of maritime com- 
merce and naval strength, and the analysis of the value of imperial trade as 
against the cost of imperial defence in The Age of Iron and Steam. 

E. E. Ricu 


St Catharine’s College, Cambridge. 


DanreL THorner. Investment in Empire. British Railway and Steam Shipping 
Enterprise in India 1825-1849. (Pennsylvania University Press, 1950; London: 
Geoffrey Cumberlege. Pp. xi+197. $3.75 or 30s.) British foreign invest- 
ment in the nineteenth century is a subject which has not received the attention 
its importance deserves. Contributions to this field of study are, therefore, very 
welcome. Dr Thorner’s book deals with only a small aspect of investment in 
Empire. The period which he studies, from 1825 to 1849, was one in which 
British capital flowed towards European government bonds and continental 
railways, rather than to colonial possessions. But it also saw the establishment 
in London of the steam shipping and railway companies which were later to 
revolutionize India’s communications, and begin the opening-up of Asia by 
the West. This book describes the struggle of the early entrepreneurs to secure 
recognition and help from the British and Indian governments for their 


projects. 
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One of the first steps in the development of India as a producer of raw 
materials and as a market for British manufacturers was the replacement of the old 
sailing vessels by fast and regular steam shipping services between the two 
countries. To this end several company promoters in the 1830’s were negotiating 
for acts of incorporation and financial aid from the East India Company. The 
latter, however, still retained much of its conservative and monopolistic outlook 
on eastern trade, and was slow to grant such privileges. It was not until 1840 
that the Peninsular Company (later the P. and O.) finally received the mail 
contract and subsidy which enabled it to commence the first steam services to 
the East. A chapter of this book is devoted to the story of the shipping promoters 
and their negotiations with the governments. 

Dr Thorner is mainly interested in the background of the railway com- 
panies, and in the events leading to the signing of their contracts in 1849. 
This ‘campaign for railways in India’ can be divided into two periods, 1841-6 
and 1846-9. The first saw the efforts of promoters to have the need for railways 
recognized by the government. Surveys were made to prove that lines could 
be built in India as easily as in Britain. The support of Anglo-Indian merchant 
houses and Manchester cotton interests was enlisted to emphasize the expansion 
of trade which improved transport would bring. 

Once the principle of Indian railways had been accepted, the question of the 
terms under which capital could be raised, remained to be settled. Thus, in the 
second period from 1846 to 1849, discussions took place between the East India 
Company and the railway companies regarding these terms. The promoters, 
with the backing of chambers of commerce and political groups, insisted that 
the government give them a guaranteed dividend. There followed a long period 
of negotiation culminating in the contracts of 1849. These gave the companies 
very liberal treatment including a guarantee of interest, and formed the pattern 
under which the bulk of British capital was provided for railways in India. 

Dr Thorner gives an exhaustive and well-documented account of this back- 
ground to investment in India. The early story of the two main railway com- 
panies and their difficulties in overcoming the conservatism of the East India 
Company is fully told. Evidence is quoted showing the support given to the 
entrepreneurs by British commercial interests, particularly in Lancashire. The 
important fact that the building of lines in India was an example of ‘private 
enterprise at public risk’ is made clear. To the historian mainly interested in 
economic problems, this work is not altogether satisfying. Excessive detail 
is given on the protracted correspondence over terms. It would have been 
more valuable to have devoted the space to a fuller analysis of the reasons 
for the companies’ insistence on a guarantee, and a comparison of the Indian 
contracts with those made in other countries. Statistics of the amount of capital 
raised and prices of shares are almost entirely lacking. No mention is made of 
the failure of Indian investors to provide funds for railway building. More time 
spent on such problems, and less on the complicated arguments of the British 
promoters and the East India Company would have enhanced the value of the 
book. Dr Thorner has provided an adequate historical picture of the first 
steam shipping and railway enterprises connected with India. An economic 
analysis, backed by statistics, of investment in Empire remains to be done. 


WILLIAM J. MACPHERSON 
Peterhouse, Cambridge 


S. T. Bryporr. The Scheldt Question to 1839. (Allen and Unwin, London, 1945. 
Pp. ix+238. 10s. 6d.) Unless it is physically unfit for navigation or flows in a 
canyon, a river serves naturally rather to unite than to divide the areas which 
it drains. Moreover, if its estuary penetrates deeply inland from the tidal sea, 
it clearly affords opportunities for maritime commerce, the scale of which will 
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depend on many factors, notably geographical position, the economy of the 
hinterland and the enterprise of the riparians. The Scheldt came to illustrate 
how effective a river could be as a highway of merchant shipping and as a servant 
of an extensive industrial and mercantile hinterland. But, as Mr Bindoff shows, 
the estuarine waterway of the Honte or western Scheldt was not really service- 
able to seagoing shipping until the fifteenth century, following a long period of 
marine inundation and drainage works, by which time the decline of Bruges 
and the hey-day of commercial activity in the North and Baltic Seas presented 
favourable conditions for the trade and prosperity of the lower Scheldt’s major 
port and city, Antwerp. 

One needs only to contrast to-day the relative use made of the Danube and 
the Volga to realize how greatly the many potential gifts of a river—navigation, 
irrigation and water power—are dependent on political geography. There were 
times, as during the first half of the sixteenth century when Antwerp had its 
Golden Age, when the lower Scheldt lay wholly within one political territory. 
It was more often than not, and largely during the centuries after the separation 
of the northern and southern Netherlands (in 1585), divided between two states, 
as it still is. The inclusion of Zeeland-Flanders in Holland, flanking as it does 
the southern side of the western Scheldt, appears to-day geographically anom- 
alous. Mr Bindoff explains how this came about and why it has persisted; 
and, since control of this territory gave Holland control of maritime access to 
Antwerp, it goes some way to explain its wrangles with the southern Netherlands 
(later Belgium) over free access to and from the sea. But the problem became 
the more acute because of the economic considerations: the lower Scheldt, by 
way of rivers and canals, commanded a rich and populous hinterland, extending 
from northern France, through the Low Countries to the Meuse and to the 
Rhine. The problem, simplified and not explained as that of the ‘freedom of 
the Scheldt’, was not effectively resolved until 1839. This problem called forth 
a voluminous literature, not wholly academic in character, some of it contained 
in state archives. 

Without claiming to do so, Mr Bindoff has successfully obeyed a precept of 
Lord Acton to historians that they should study problems rather than periods. 
Although he was first drawn to the final stage of the Scheldt problem in an 
attempt to explain British policy, he has wisely allowed the interest of the 
question to lure him to the study of its earlier aspects. This was a wise though 
bold decision: wise because the remoter past is relevant to his task, bold because 
the conventions of professional historians scarcely encourage such catholicity. 
But Mr Bindoff has no need to appear apologetic in admitting his dependence 
on the researches of others in the first two sections of his book, for it is clear that 
he has used this material critically and fruitfully and has taken pains to draw it 
from several countries. The author grapples resolutely with the complex 
physical geography of the Low Countries, and in particular that of the lower 
Scheldt, as it was refashioned by natural and human agencies in the later 
Middle Ages: some allusion here to a probable absolute rise in sea-level appears 
relevant. He discusses, too, the flowering of Antwerp while the United Provinces 
were one, and its long ‘imprisonment’ which followed. 

In the third section of the book Mr Bindoff presents the results of his own 
researches based largely on unpublished documents and, as a ‘neutral’ expert, 
delves into the diplomatic history of the Scheldt problem between 1814 and 
1839. Here he analyses the patient and skilful policy of Lord Palmerston and 
takes us back to those civilized days when the Concert of Europe achieved 
statesmanlike results by sheer hard work and persistence. Interested as he is 
primarily with the ‘western’ powers, who certainly were the more concerned, 
Mr Bindoff does not tell us what were the interests and motives of the three 
‘eastern’ powers (Prussia, Austria and Russia) who co-operated in the final 
settlement, acceptable both to the kingdom of the Netherlands and to the 
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emergent Belgium kingdom of 1831. It is very clearly shown, however, that 
Palmerston, chief author of the 1839 treaties, steadily worked to secure for 
Belgium use of the Scheldt estuary and on fair terms, which he deemed essential 
to the maintenance of an independent Belgium weaned from French influence. 
This work is closely written and well annotated. Its scale involves relatively 
brief treatment of the relevant economic history, but the economic background 
to the successive phases of the problem are kept steadily in view. While the 
reader is wearied at times at the way in which man has complicated what 
naturally would appear simple—the full use of a valuable waterway—he may 
well conclude that Mr Bindoff has gone some way to master the problem of 

a river which, he was warned, might well drown him. 
W. Gorpon East 


Birkbeck College, London 


D. W. F. Harvie. A History of the Chemical Industry in Widnes. (Imperial 
Chemical Industries Limited, General Chemical Division, 1950. Pp. xi+250.) 
This study covers in detail a period of about eighty years, from 182 3—when the 
production of soda by the Leblanc process began its continuous history in this 
country—to about the turn of the century. Further than this Dr Hardie 
discreetly refuses to take us, except for a quick glance at ‘modern times’. But 
this is reasonable enough; for the subject of the book is the rise and decline of 
the Leblanc industry, and that industry was at its zenith from 1865 to 1880, or 
thereabouts. By 1900 it was in eclipse. Widnes was throughout the period the 
home of the industry, and this—although the local boundaries of the study 
sometimes tantalize the reader—gives the book a unity. 

Dr Hardie adds greatly to our knowledge of the rise of the chemical industry 
and of the struggles within it in the mid-nineteenth century. His book is full of 
interesting people, and it is a change to find the chemists, and not the company 
directors, made the heroes. It is disappointing that so little space is given to 
problems of finance, of wages and of labour, but Dr Hardie makes amends for 
this in two important sections. In the first of these it is made clear that the 
United Alkali Company was formed as a result of the pressure of low prices 
produced by competition between the old Leblanc process and the newer and 
less costly ammonia-soda process, and also by the intensity of competition 
between the Leblanc manufacturers themselves. Adequate details of the 
financial structure of the Company are unfortunately not given, but it seems 
likely that fresh capital was one of the needs of the promoters; corroboration for 
this view is to be found in the statement that ‘as early as the date of its formation, 
the Directors of the United Alkali Company saw their amalgamation as a means 
of effecting, with the minimum disruption of their other interests, the ultimate 
abandonment of the classical Leblanc process and its replacement in their 
factories by the ammonia one’ (p. 147). There was thus a constructive as well 
as a defensive element in this promotion. The subsequent profit record of the 
Company was not good, partly because of new tariff barriers, partly (as is 
hinted on p. 145) because of over-capitalization. But—and this is the second 
point—it might have been better had an agreement been come to regarding 
the novel Castner process for the electrolysis of brine. Such an agreement 
might, apparently, have been reached had the Company’s chief chemist 
(working in the new research laboratory made possible by the amalgamation of 
1890) not proved over-sceptical of the economies within reach of the new 
process. Combining ‘in a remarkable fashion a sincere desire for scientific truth 
with a strong prejudice against the new process’ (p. 184) his advice led to the 
view (in 1888) that ‘the prospect of making caustic soda and chlorine by 
electrolysis is rather distant... . It is practically proved that it will not take place 
in our time’ (ibid.). Thus, although no doubt true that ‘the United Alkali 
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Company could not have had more able men to act for it in the situation’ 
(p. 189), the opportunity slipped through its hands and technical leadership 
passed to the Aluminium Company. 

The continual flux and change of the nineteenth-century chemical industry 
are brought very close to the reader in this book, and its achievements are not 
permitted to obscure the fact that it made of Widnes a smelly, dreary, dirty and 
unlovely town. Nevertheless, it is the spirit of unresting enterprise which 
Dr Hardie celebrates, and probably no industry could more clearly demonstrate 
the elusiveness of technical finality and the importance of the concept of profit 
as the reward for the elimination of waste. 

A. J. Youncson Brown 
Cambridge 


C. R. Fay. Palace of Industry, 1851. A Study of the Great Exhibition and its 
Fruits. (Cambridge University Press. Pp. xi+156. 15s.) This book has many 
virtues. It is short, fresh, beautifully produced, well indexed and different from 
the other books on the Great Exhibition. It shows how the Great Exhibition was 
conceived, built, organized and ‘projected’. It tells you what it contained and 
how it influenced the entrepreneurs of its day. It is characteristic of its author— 
surprising, odd, unusual, brilliant, provocative, irritating, entertaining—and 
it gives one all a reasonable person might ask to know of its influence, its success 
and its limitations. It does not finish off the subject once and for all: we still 
would like to know how its sanitation was fixed, how it was reflected in the 
writing and thought of the day as well as in the competitors’ or medallists’ 
opinion of its importance. Dr Fay has had the advantage of access to the Royal 
Archives in the making of his book, but there remain, of course, endless masses 
of unconsulted primary materials to be indisciplined. ‘Paxton Vobiscum’, 
Punch suggested, should have been inscribed over the doorway, and the Peace 
Societies of the pre-Crimean early 1850’s might have considered this as a slogan. 
But the dichotomy between ideals and everyday facts is an old story and there 
is no reason to think that it was starker in 1851 than nowadays. It is one of 
Dr Fay’s main virtues that he sees the Exhibition of 1851 life-size, not senti- 
mentalized. Hence his chapter on the results is convincing—the multiple store 
and the model housing schemes of the Prince Consort being the outstanding 
gains that accrued from it, apart from the profits and their application. But 
the last word on this has not yet been said. Perhaps Dr Fay’s book is best 
regarded as an attractive interim report. Cruickshank’s picture of the whole 
world crawling to London was imaginatively truthful—so is Dr Fay’s assessment 
of the importance of the Great Exhibition. But it is not the last historical word 
on it—and it is safe to say that the last word will never be said on this subject. 


H. L. BEALEs 
London School of Economics 


Cuar.es S. CAMPBELL, Jr. Special Business Interests and the Open Door Policy. 
(Yale University Press; London: Geoffrey Cumberlege, 1951. Pp. v+88. 
$ 3.00 or 20s.) To judge by the title, this might seem a very small volume on 
a very large subject. But the content of the book is much more limited than its 
title suggests, for Mr Campbell’s topic is the pressure brought to bear by American 
business interests on the American government in the years 1898-1900 in 
connexion with commercial policy in China. The book is therefore a case study 
in that very shadowy region where private business makes contact with national 

olitics. 
a Mr Campbell begins by outlining briefly the state of American business 
opinion in the 1890’s, and assessing the American commercial interest in China. 
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He then deals with the setting up, in 1898, of an American pressure organization 
(ultimately called the American Asiatic Association), gives an account of its 
proceedings, and the book ends with the Boxer Rebellion and the signing of 
a contract for an American company to build a railway in China. 

This bald account makes the book sound even less interesting than it is; but 
it is a fact that it is not very interesting. The activities of the American business 
interests and of the American government are but feebly related to their inter- 
national setting, and a reader could scarcely be blamed for concluding that the 
course of Chinese history from 1899 to 1939 was chiefly determined by the work 
of the American Asiatic Association: that it was an immensely complex political 
situation which determined the European Powers’ course in China at this time 
is not even mentioned. Nor, within the too narrow framework of a national and 
commercial point of view, does the book bring out much that is both new and 
important, although it is interesting to note how the adoption of a ‘strong’ 
policy—even a strong policy of securing commercial equality—produced a 
railway concession, where a ‘weak’ (i.e. non-interventionist) policy did not. 
Otherwise we see the familiar contrast between determined and consistent 
business men and irresolute and ever-changing politicians, all too conscious of 
the fact that they depend on votes and that there is an election just round the 
corner. It is a pity that on this important point information is wanting, and just 
how sincere McKinley was in his conversion to the Open Door Policy in 1899 
remains a matter for speculation. 

Clearly, however, American pressure for the Open Door Policy was the 
reverse of disinterested in its origins, and it is questionable whether that policy 
was morally or politically superior to that of the ‘spheres of influence’ alternative 
which America deplored. It seems likely that a country which could be pictured 
by her Press as ‘helpless before European commercial attacks because rates of 
duty under the recent Dingley Tariff Act were already so high as to render 
ludicrous any threats of American retaliation’ (p. 7) was a proponent not of the 
Open Door for its own sake, but of the Open Door faute de mieux. 

A. J. Youncson BRown 
Cambridge 


Joun W. Fotitows. Antecedents of the International Labour Organization. (Oxford 
University Press, 1951; London: Geoffrey Cumberlege. Pp. x+ 234. 18s.) This 
book deals with a highly specialized subject, the growth of attempts to secure 
international labour legislation by treaties and conventions between govern- 
ments. For practical purposes the history of these efforts begins in the later 
1860’s, though a few benevolent, if cranky, individuals had put the idea forward 
since the 1830’s. Broadly speaking, the matter was a subject for general 
discussion until the later 1880’s, for international conferences of varying impor- 
tance from 1890, for limited action from about 1905. By 1914 twenty-eight 
bilateral labour treaties existed, mainly dealing with such things as social 
insurance benefits for migrant workers; also the first multilateral conventions 
banning night-work for women and the use of white phosphorus, had been 
ratified. With the exception of the Swiss, who championed the cause from 1881, 
no government before the twentieth century took more than an intermittent 
interest in the problem, and that mainly when domestic politics seemed to call 
for it. The fundamental argument for international labour legislation was 
Fabian: without it the humanitarian country or employer would be penalized 
in the competitive struggle. At intervals from 1900, however, the suggestion 
that international full employment might be helped along by it begins to appear. 

Mr Follows rightly notes that the argument about international competition 
was only valid within limits. Absence of competition—as in the chief Swiss 
export trades—certainly helped a country to push ahead with labour legislation, 
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other things being equal. On the other hand, the real objection of employers, 
that all labour legislation lowered profits, remained. The main reason why 
governments representing them looked on it with favour was the growing 
strength of labour movements. (We may infer from Mr Follows’s silence that 
the argument about the greater national efficiency which international labour 
legislation would bring about was of no political importance.) 

Unfortunately, the extremely narrow limits of this study preclude a clear 
exposition of the overwhelming part played by the pressure of labour movements 
and labour voters, though the author is clearly aware of it. Only when socialists 
and trade unionists appear at international conferences of civil servants and dons, 
or organize comparable gatherings, do they enter Mr Follows’s story. When they 
actually exert pressure for international legislation, they do not. This leads to 
a somewhat lop-sided picture of the work of the two Internationals, especially 
the Second. What is more relevant to the purpose of the book, it leads to a lop- 
sided picture of the antecedents of the I.L.O. Thus there is no mention of the 
powerful international campaign for a legal eight-hour day, which is still 
commemorated by the simultaneous international celebration of May Day; or 
of the various trade union internationals and (more rarely) international trade 
unions which began to be set up in the 1890’s. One could have wished Mr Follows 
to interpret his mandate a little more elastically. 

However, he has in any case filled a small historical gap with competence 
and—a welcome discovery—an occasional flash of style. 

E. J. Hopssawm 
Birkbeck College 


THEODORE SaLoutos and Joun D. Hicks. Agricultural Discontent in the 
Middle West 1900-1939 (University of Wisconsin Press, 1951. Pp. viiit+581. 
$6.75.) A volume of this type has long been overdue. Despite the fact that much 
of the material in it falls in the lifetime of contemporary agricultural historians, 
the detailed facts are by no means well known. The preceding period from 1865 
to 1900 has been ably covered in the work of Solon J. Buck, John D. Hicks, 
Fred A. Shannon and others. The work of Hicks on the Populist Revolt, in fact, 
is virtually definitive of the decade of the 1890’s, and this volume is an effort 
to bring the story to 1939. The book originated in a series of seminars given at 
Wisconsin and in a doctor’s thesis at the University by the junior author. Of 
the nineteen chapters two by Hicks and two by Saloutos have already appeared 
in Agricultural History. 

Agricultural discontent has been continuous in the United States from the 
Civil War to the Second World War, although it subsided somewhat in the 
brief periods of relative prosperity, notably in the years 1900-17. From the 
farmers’ point of view the chief causes were the low prices of agricultural 
commodities in relation to costs of production, high interest rates on borrowed 
money, high costs of transportation, relatively high prices of commodities 
bought by farmers, which they attributed to monopoly conditions in industrial 
production, increased taxation, and other factors. Farmers believed that all 
other groups, except themselves, were making exorbitant profits out of 
agriculture, as indeed they were. The cures they proposed were many. At first 
they sought relief through inflation: flat paper money, restoration of free and 
unlimited coinage of silver at a ratio of 16 to 1. From there they moved to 
federal control of transportation rates, disruption of industrial monopolies, and 
federal legislation to provide for lower interest rates. Later they emphasized 
the use of co-operatives, the withholding of farm commodities to raise prices, 
government intervention in the form of state-owned warehouses and state- 
directed banks for agricultural purposes. The agitation was both on the state 
and federal levels. By the 1920’s there was a definite ‘farm bloc’ in Congress 
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unsuccessfully agitating the policy of price fixing, an objective finally attained 
during the New Deal of Franklin D. Roosevelt. A pattern of thought has long 
been held in America that the farmer was a ‘rugged individualist’, but the 
agitation for government aid covering almost a century hardly validates the 
idea. 

The title of this volume is Agricultural Discontent in the Middle West, but it is 
clear enough that the discontent was also deep in the South, South-west and 
West Coast. The centre, however, was in what the authors call the ‘western 
Middle West’, that is the states of Wisconsin, Illinois, Minnesota, Iowa, 
Missouri, North Dakota, South Dakota, Nebraska and Kansas. This was the 
region where the movements usually originated and where the leadership was 
provided, the region where the methods of alleviation were first proposed and 
some of them attempted. Much of the interpretation in this volume is in the 
first two chapters; the last chapter is largely a summary and an integration of 
the material already presented. Between is a history and discussion of the efforts 
to solve the problems and of the various farm organizations which directed the — 
agitation. The development of co-operatives is discussed, the effect of the First 
World War, and the history and ideologies of the American Society of Equity, 
the Nonpartizan League, the Farmers’ Union, and the American Farm Bureau 
Association. The latter part of the volume covers the development of the ‘farm 
bloc’, the McNary-Haugen movement of the 1920’s, the farm strikes in the 
depression years of Hoover, and the farm programmes of the New Deal. 

The publishers are quite right in describing the book as ‘the first broad his- 
torical treatment of agrarian unrest in the twentieth-century United States’. 
It is definitely an important study. Some readers may find themselves bored 
with the detailed handling of the various farm organizations but others will be 
grateful that the job has finally been done, and well done. Considering the 
fiery and often bitter writing in many of the farm papers of this period, and the 
special pleading in other sources, the volume is a model of objectivity. The two 
authors are among the ablest scholars devoted to American agrarian history. 
The footnotes are ample and the index adequate; the format is attractive. 

Harowp U. FAULKNER 
Smith College, Massachusetts 


Income and Wealth. Series I. Edited by Er1k LunpBeErc for the International 
Association for Research in Income and Wealth. (Cambridge: Bowes and 
Bowes, 1951. Pp. xv+297. 30s.) This volume, edited by Professor Erik Lund- 
berg of the Konjunkturinstitut in Stockholm, contains a selection of eight of the 
papers presented to the first Conference of the International Association for 
Research in Income and Wealth, held at Cambridge in 1949. The first and 
sixth of the distinguished contributors, Richard Stone and Professor Simon 
Kuznets, provide as it were a theoretical crust to a substantial sandwich; they 
discuss the theory of social accounting, while the four intermediate contributors 
discuss its practice, and its relevance to the formation of present-day economic 
policy, in the United States, Britain, France and the Netherlands. The two final 
papers, by Dr Derksen and Mr Reddaway, deal with the problem of intertemporal 
comparisons of real income. 

Mr Stone’s paper opens with the words: ‘A system of social accounting is 
a practical means of describing what is taking place in an economic system in 
so far as this can be expressed in terms of transactions between a set of accounts 
drawn up on the double-entry principle.’ There was a time when the study of 
national accounts was a matter of piecemeal examination of the various aspects 
of the economic system. Social accounting offers the advantages which normally 
belong to a properly integrated system of double-entry book-keeping, that the 
interrelations of the various parts are clearly displayed. It is necessary, however, 
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to set up a number of conventions and definitions; Mr Stone’s paper, which will 
be a valuable work of reference, even for those not expert in this field, is a full 
discussion of one possible set of accounts, illustrated (in two forms) from the 
British economy. Professor Kuznets attacks one of the most difficult problems 
of definition in the field, the treatment of the net product of government. His 
conclusions, which are at variance with most current official practice, seem to 
suggest that there is need for more research of a very fundamental kind into 
the nature of ‘intermediate’ and ‘final’ services, and into the relation of the 
accounting totals to ‘welfare’. 

The last two papers are, however, those of most potential interest to the 
economic historian. Dr Derksen gives a factual survey of the various estimates 
which have been made of changes of real income, by deflating national income 
totals, by revaluing the components of national expenditure at constant prices, 
or by producing an ‘index of production’ covering both goods and services. 
He then briefly examines some of the conceptual problems. A reading of the 
examples from different countries given in this paper is well calculated to bring 
home to the reader the very tenuous statistical foundations on which such 
estimates are based, even for advanced countries and for short and recent 
periods; and the mountainous difficulties which have to be overcome if com- 
parisons of real income are to be made, with any worth-while degree of 
precision, between dates separated by many years. 

These difficulties are further exemplified in Mr Reddaway’s preliminary 
description (since amplified in a paper to the Royal Statistical Society) of the 
Index of the Real Product of the United Kingdom now produced by the 
Department of Applied Economics at Cambridge. This index is a revaluation 
of the product of the various industries and services at 1948 prices; and it 
immediately becomes necessary to provide a convention for dealing with those 
services which are not sold upon the market. Even in a period starting at 1946, 
certain very important services (e.g. health services) have become free, whereas 
before they were in part bought on the market. How is one to provide for such 
a change? In a short period, the appearance of new products may not be 
a serious difficulty; but all these problems, and many more, would face any 
hardy soul who sought to make a comparison of real income between 1951 and 
1851. Yet such comparisons are not unknown, and this book will serve a useful 
purpose in bringing the difficulties into the open. 

C. F. CarTER 
Belfast 


Frirz WAGNER. Geschichts-Wissenschaft. (Freiburg-Minchen: Verlag Karl 
Alber, 1951.) In this new volume in the series Orbis Academicus Professor Fritz 
Wagner has brought together a large number of extracts from the writings of 
historians in an endeavour to answer the questions: ‘How did History develop 
as an independent branch of learning?’ and ‘What have scholars had to say about 
the nature of their historical studies?’ Among the many topics discussed by the 
historians whose views are quoted four appear to be of outstanding significance. 
The first concerns the nature of historical evidence. To-day, research based upon 
original contemporary documents is taken so much as a matter of course that 
it is useful to be reminded that for centuries much history was written from 
secondary materials of a most dubious character. Secondly, historians have, 
at various times, emphasized very different aspects of the past in their writings. 
At one time religious affairs, at another diplomacy or politics, at another 
economic and social factors have been regarded as of fundamental significance. 
Thirdly, what is the aim of historical scholarship? Historians have given many 
answers to this question. Some believe that a study of history justifies God’s 
ways to man. Others have argued that it is both the duty and the privilege of 
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the historian to record ‘the verdict of history’ on the past. Others have seen in 
the writings of historians a guide for the statesman of to-day. More modest 
scholars believe that they have fulfilled their task when they have described, 
as accurately as the surviving evidence permits, ‘what really happened’ in the 
past. Finally, there is the problem of the existence of ‘historical laws’. Some 
writers believe that a study of the past shows that the development of human 
societies follows a fixed pattern or rhythm. But others argue that such theories 
are based upon false analogies and that history never repeats itself. Dr Wagner, 
by bringing together so many pronouncements of historians on these fundamental 
issues, places all students of history in his debt. 
W. O. HENDERSON 


University of Manchester 
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